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GUARANTEED 
HEATING 
Yourcontractor re- 
ceives a written guar- 
antee on the heating ta- 
pacity of every Capitol 
Boiler, No other heat- 
ing equipment, to our 


knowledge, assures you 
Satisfaction so definitely, 


SUPPLIED AND ‘INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING 


DEPENDABLE HEAT ALL OVER THE HOUSE WITH ECONOMY 
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You always come up smiling, 
with Capitol guaranteed heating 


There’s something new under the sun—Capitol guaranteed 
heating. And it insures extra warmth when the wintry sun 
is low in the southern sky. 

Burning now gently, now briskly, but ever thriftily, the 
Capitol Boiler is always equal to the demands of the cold 
and dreary winter. Because the exact amount of radiator- 
surface it will heat is guaranteed in writing, it never fails 
to provide care-free, cozy warmth. With ample reserve 
capacity, it hurries up the heat when icy blasts whine against 
the rattling windows. Night and morning as you quickly 
and easily fix the fire, the steady glow through the fire-box 
door tells you that coal and effort are both being saved. 

If you ask your contractor to install Capitol guaranteed 
heating, you will alway. come up smiling. All the facts are 
in our illustrated and informing book, “*A Modern House 
Warming.” Sent free on request. 


UnitED STATES FPADIATOR (ORPORATION™ 
Detroit, Michigan 


6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 


For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


and 


UNITED STATES 
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MOST MARVELOUS MUSICAL INVENTION 
IN WORLD’S HISTORY 


The BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


utilizes newly discovered electrical processes to bring 
you music and radio of a beauty hitherto unknown 


7 eew 











GIORGIO POLACCO 
Director Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, says: 

“TIT am spelibound by 
this wonderful achieve- 
ment of science, which, 
through electrical prin- 
ciples, has at last made 
it possible for music 
lovers to hear their fa- 
vorite artists absolutely 
as perfectly as if they 
were in their presence.” 


The Brunswick Panatrope is the world’s first 
purely electrical reproducing musical instrument. 
The new electrical method of recorded music 
reproduced on the Panatrope resembles the pho- 
tographic process so closely that this amazing 


discovery is often called “music by photography.” 





HE PANATROPE is the joint 

achievement of four of the most 
widely-known institutions in the 
fields of electricity and acoustics 
Radio Corporation of America, Gen 
eral Electric Company, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and The Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Company 


records. In tone 
quality and its ability 
to reproduce the en- 


musical scale, we believe 





tire 
this instrument represents a 
very great advance over 


cAmazes critics anvthing in existence, save the 





Although perfected less than a year Panatrope It dispenses with the 


ago. this new reproducing musical 





electrical mechanism of the Pana- 





instrument has been heard by more trope, and its prices are lower, 


than four million persons. When ranging from only $115 to $300 
first demonstrated, it was given (slightly higher west of Rockies 
front-page space by the great met- Certainly you must hear these 
ropolitan newspapers as the most 
important musical development of 
theage. Critics were no less enthu- 


siastic. Nothing in the whole world 


wonder instruments. Your musical 
judgment will confirm the verdict 
of the critics that there is nothing in 
the field of music reproduction equal 
to them. It is hardly necessary to 
suggest that before buying any mu- 
sical instrument or radio, you hear 
the Brunswick Panatrope, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola and the 
ew Brunswick musical instrument 


of music, we believe, ever created 

such profound interest andattention 
rhe Brunswick Pana- 

trope may be had either 

alone or in combination 
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‘ - > - » * 
The Brunswick Panatrope, Model 10. Fin- #5 Ye unnamed 


: “tere : * . * sk dealers will: » dem- 
ished in highly figured walnut. Price $650. Brunswick dealers will gladly dem 
(Slightly higher west of Rockies.) oustrate these instruments. If there 

is no Brunswick store near you, 


with the Radiola Super-heterodyne write us. 
Thus it puts at your finger-tips all 
recorded music and therhythmic, newsy 
programs of radio as well. Operates 


"$5,000 for a name 
To find a suitable name for the new 


entirely from the light socket; no bat- Brunswic k instrument described 
teries or outside wires needed. above, we offer 3 prizes totaling 


$5,000 for the best names submitted 
Another triumph with slogan not exceeding 10 words 
Brunswick has also developed another describing its music. Write for free 
musical instrument, as yet unnamed,* booklet giving all details. Address 
for bringing out the music of the new Dept. A. 





PANATROPES + RADIOLAS + RECORDS 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


In using advertisements see page 6 I 
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Children 


need foods that 
renew en eroy! 


CHOOL-DAYS bring new calls on youthful 
energy. Foods are needed that are real strength- 
builders; foods both enticing and nourishing. 














Wise mothers are turning to Star Ham and Bacon 
—tempting, tender and high in energy. And in the 
Famous “Sixty Ways to Serve” Booklet are scores 
of savory recipes to captivate wayward young ap- 
petites. May we send you a copy with our com- 
pliments today? 


ARMOUR i535 COMPANY 
. CHICAGO 
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Please send me Free Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 
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Getting SN’T it fun to have your dreams come 
Together true?—especially when they have been 
at Last on your heart for years, and you have 


hoped for them and prayed for them and 
worked your hardest to make their realization possible? 
Well, Good Housekeeping is doing a bit of rejoicing these 
days, for nothing has seemed to it more desirable than 
that the agencies that are working for child welfare should 
pool their interests, organize to the end that similar 
efforts may not overlap, and give a long pull and a strong 
pull all together. And now it has happened—at least, 
it has begun to happen, for the first American Health 
Congress ever held in this country gathered in Atlantic 
City the middle of May. Six thousand men and women 
in the vanguard of the movement to protect and prolong 
life—scientists, practitioners, technicians, public health 
workers, and nurses—assembled for the Congress, and 
sixteen Organizations whose primary purpose is to serve 
humanity pooled their interests and experience in the 
joint sessions. 





Time was when each organization pre- 
ferred to work alone, but the Congress bore witness to the 
fact of a rapidly increasing cohesion in the various efforts 
to prevent disease and handicaps and to promote the 
capacity for life and health. Scattered streams of en- 
deavor are flowing into central channels of cooperation, 
purposes are unifying, and standards and clear-cut 
measurements are being evolved. 


Searching 


for a 


Child Normal 


HE focusing point of the Con- 
gress was the child—the nor- 
mal, healthy child. The last 
word of medical science, the 
rich findings of the chemical, the biological, and the social 
laboratory, the accumulated wisdom of nurses and health 
officers, these were laid at the feet of children, all with 
the hope that at this logical point there might begin 
prevention which would really prevent the many un- 
necessary handicaps that are now the heritage of the 
average child. Once this wall of prevention is built, it 
should stretch out into the future, because the habits 
of right living that are built into early mental and physi- 
cal fibers tend to foster an enduring attitude of healthful 
living. 

Perhaps the most significant note of the Congress was 
the challenge to produce the normal child which Mr. 
Hoover, as spokesman for and president of the American 
Child Health Association, threw out to the group of ex- 
perts gathered from all parts of the country. He de- 
clared that the hour has struck for us to envisage normal- 
ity and to make it possible to answer in accurate terms 
the question so many parents are now asking, “Is my 
child normal?” 


“TE SEEMS somewhat of an anomaly, an arraignment 

of all our scientific endeavor, our beneficent intentions, 
that this standard of the normal child is as yet an illusion, 
a fantasy into which it is necessary that we blow the 
breath of life, you with your scientific knowledge and 
your broad experience—I, as the layman, demanding 
that the normal child become a possibility. If we only 
knew, it would give a new orientation to all these en- 
deavors. It would transform our thinking from defi- 
ciencies to positive terms of an ideal—I do not say 
the perfect child, because I do not wish to ask the im- 
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practical—but there must be some basis upon which 
parents, teachers, and health authorities can check up 
the individual child—and see that it keeps normal. We 
surely have enough knowledge, if brought together, com- 
pared and sorted, to give us some standard of the normal 
child, or at least lead the way to him. The crux of the 
problem is, as quickly as possible to bring what knowl. 
edge we have into the open and to make it familiar to 
the average, busy, but deeply concerned parent.” 





Prevention R. HOOVER has spoken in terms 
Not of material economics, and the 
Correction 


country has listened and acted. 
In demanding before this great 
health Congress that America turn its attention to the 
normal child, he spoke in terms of human economics, and 
his words ushered in a new era in the social movement 
to give the child his rights. The movement which hither- 
to has largely been concerned with handicaps and cor- 
rection, now steps out upon the high peak of positive 
health and declares its goal as normality. 


HREE final impressions stand out when the delibera- 

tions of the Congress are sifted: That the normal 
child, limned against a strong background of hope, will 
begin to assume clear-cut outlines within the next few 
years; that already the forces, scientific and social, are 
moving to answer the challenge; and that the new aids 
which science and education have proved in certain fa- 
vored areas should be made quickly and widely available 
to all children. The North Pole swings into the radius 
of the every-day reader through the instantaneous flash 
of a picture over seven thousand miles of space, but we 
still await some quick wires of transmittal from the labor- 
atory of discovery to the working laboratory of the aver- 
age home which will prevent the lives of children from 
being needlessly snuffed out. 


A Letter EANTIME the august Senate of 
to Your the United States was deliberating 
Senator whether it should vote the funds to 


continue the operation of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act one-year or two. With- 
out hesitation the House had voted the two-year ap- 
propriation asked for by the Secretary of Labor with the 
approval of the President. The Senate committee re- 
ported the bill with a recommendation that an appro- 
priation for only one year be voted. Friends of the bill in- 
sisted that the Senate should be as liberal as the House, 
and the fight—all according to Senate rules and red tape 
—was on. The bill was “considered” on June 15th, but 
was “talked to death’—not at all an unusual pro- 
cedure, as Vice-President Dawes has informed the 
country. The Senate adjourned July 3d without reach- 
ing the bill again, but fortunately it retains its place on 
the calendar and may be acted upon in the session be- 
ginning in December. Early action is imperative or the 


administration of the Act will be interfered with, and it 
is hoped that Senators while at home will hear from all 
lovers of little children who believe in cooperation in the 
saving of human lives. 
Senators are looking for this word from you. 
by the bill in the beginning; please stand by it now. 
Wituram Freperick BIiGELow, Eprror 


As a matter of fact, many 
You stood 





























eAPPROACH 


By 
Ellen Francis Gilbert 


I found Thy footprints, God, today, 
Down where the herons stop and stray 
Beside a shining waterway; 


And in the forest, still and dim, 
Up where the trees are tall and slim, 
| heard the echo of Thy hymn; 


And in a meadow, laid like gems 
Between the green and grassy stems, 
| saw Thy golden garments hems. 


So, God, I know that Thou art near, 
And some glad day of some glad year 
| may come home and find Thee here. 


Photograph by Warren Boyer, Bradley Studios 
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By 
TEMPLE 
BAILEY 


Author of 
‘‘The Blue 
Window’’ 


Illustrated 


by 
Charles D. 
Mitchell 


UFUS FISKE had always 
loved the view from that 
R corner. He remembered a 
bleak March day when he 
had come with his parents to Roose- 
velt’s inauguration. He and his 
mother had walked from their hotel 
to St. John’s church for an early service, 
and afterward had stood looking out across 
Lafayette Square to the squat White 
House, simple yet heart-thrilling with its 
bright flag flying. 
“A thing to remember, Rufus.” 
“It is more wonderful than palaces, isn’t 
it, mother?” 
The flag was flying now for another 
president, and the Square was gay with 
June bloom and beauty. But St. John’s 


had been spoiled by a new coat of paint 
and a sky-scraping building back of it. 
There were hundreds of motor cars in 
place of the high-stepping horses and 
leisurely carriages. 

Washington had been to the boy a place 
of enchantment. The man had returned 


to find much of the 
glamour gone, a thing 
to be blamed not, per- 
haps, on the city, but 


on himself. The lad 
who had come to Roose- 
velt’s inauguration had 
lost many of his illu- 
sions. Hesauntered on, 
seeing on each side of him the shops 
which had replaced the fine old resi- 
dences. At one of the shops he stopped 
and stood looking in. There was a wide 
window, with a display which caught the 
eye. A frail beaker of green glass, like 
water at great depths, was backed by a 
length of silver-embroidered satin which 
trailed from a chair with carved knees and 














WALL 


claw-and-ball feet. The window was set 
into what had been, apparently, the brick 
front of a house with an English basement. 
One went in by a door on the ground floor 
and turned to the right. 

Rufus, entering, was met by a young 
woman in horn spectacles. 

He asked: “May I see Mr. Maulsby? 
I have an appointment with him.” 




















FLOWERS 


She seemed flurried. “Mr. Maulsby will 
see you in a moment. We've just had an 
accident.” 

“No one badly hurt, I hope?” 

“Oh,” she clasped her hands together 


‘**Worse 
It was one of a set of Chelsea 
Mr. Maulsby’s almost out of his 


Mm a gesture of great distress. 
than that. 
figures. 
head.” 


A nervous voice sounded from the other 
room. “I could forgive vou, if you 
seemed to care.” 

Another voice, impudently: “I don't 
want vour forgiveness. I want my check.” 

There appeared then in an archway a 
man and a boy, their flushed faces and 
heated air proclaiming their agitation. 

“] beg vour pardon,” the man said as 


“Everybody’s danc- 
ing,” said Stephanie. 
“Why can’t we find a 
quiet corner and talk?” 
She had an air, Theo- 
dora thought, of throw- 
ing a life-line. Gale 
said easily, “I am 
going to take these 
pretty things home” 


didn’t 
cus- 


he saw Fiske, “I 
know there was a 
tomer.” 

“Tam not a customer,” 
Rufus told him. “I talked 
with you over the tele- 
phone about some ivories 
you might want to buy.” 

“I remember. I'll be 
with vou ina second.” Heturned tothe boy. 
“Go to the Stocks Building, and Miss 
Deakin will give you your check. I'd 
rather pay you than argue about it. But 
nothing can ever pay for what you’vedone.”’ 

The boy flung himself out of the front 
door, and Maulsby, with a murmured 
apology to Fiske, picked up the receiver of 
the telephone and got a number. “He’s a 
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a cold-blooded little beast, Miss Deakin. 
You might have thought he had broken a 
china cup instead of a priceless piece. 
And will you put an advertisement in the 
paper? I’ve got to have some one here 
at once. I can’t be tied to the shop.” 

He rang off and came forward. “Sorry,” 
he said to Rufus. “Will you follow me 
out to the garden? It is cooler there, and 
we can talk.” 

He led the way through the rooms. 
Lighted by low lamps, they glimmered 
and glowed—old silver, satinwood, tap- 
estries, prints and portraits. Beyond the 
rooms was a garden—a green, quiet space 
which might have been a thousand miles 
away from the city. The brick walls which 
enclosed it were hung with ancient ivy, 
and some old rose bushes were blooming. 
A group of pointed cedars made a back- 
ground for a stone bench and threw their 
black shadows across the smooth sward. 
The garden chairs of Chinese cane had 
linen cushions. The whole effect was cool 
and charming. 

Maulsby had a keen face and a nervous 
manner which matched his voice. He 
wore glasses on a black ribbon and swung 
them as he talked. His gray hair was thick 
and fine and stood up on his head. 

“It is too bad you were let in for such a 
scene,”’ he said, as he sat down, “but I 
find it very hard to get any one who fits 
into this sort of thing. That boy, when I 
took him, had had some experience in shops 
like mine, but he is utterly without love 
of the work. He handled registered 
Worcester as if it were earthenware.” 

As he voiced his grievances, Maulsby 
smoked nervously, one -cigarette after an- 


other. At last he came to the matter in 
hand. “Did you bring the ivories?”’ 
“Yes.” Rufus opened a leather case and 


set forth on the marble bench five small 
figures, magnolia-tinted, touched with 
magic. They represented, he explained, 
the five senses. 

The older man, bending over them, 
was at once aware of their perfection 
Charming nymphs, exquisitely carved, 
one with a shell to her ear, another dangling 
a bunch of grapes above her lips, a third 
sniffing a rose, a fourth surveying herself in 
a mirror, and the loveliest of all fingering 
the soft fur of the leopard’s skin thrown 
about her thighs, they were treasures to 
make any collector avid for possession. 

“Seventeenth century?” 

Rufus nodded. 

“What do you know of their history?” 

“Not much. But you can see that 
they’re authentic.” 

“Where'd you pick them up?” 


HERE was a moment’s hesitation, then 


young Fiske said succinctly, “Heir 
looms.” 
Maulsby dangled his glasses. “You've 


got something. I can’t be fooled in such 
matters.” 

“I’m not trying to fool you.” 

“What’s your price?” 

“Two thousand.” 

“Too much.” 

Rufus smiled. “You know it 
You’re saying that automatically.” 

Their eyes met. “They're worth it,” 
Maulsby agreed, “but I don’t believe 
you’re going to get it.” 

“I must get it. 
money.” 


isn’t. 


I’ve got to have the 


Wallflowers 


Maulsby’s keen glance weighed him. 
Fiske did not look like a man in need. 
He was exceedingly well-dressed. His 
manners were those of a gentleman. And 
he was good-looking. Tall and thin, but 
with the grace of youth in his strong body. 

“I’m going to get my price,” he repeated 
with a smile, “and I think you are going 
to give it to me. I hate to seem mercenary, 
but my wares are worth it.” 

“There’s no hurry, is there?” 

“Yes. I’ve got to have it off my mind. 
And Griselda’s.” Little sparks of amuse- 
ment shone in Rufus’ eyes. 

“Griselda? Your wife?” 

s 2 2 

Maulsby stared at him. “Your cat?” 

“Yes. I live in what is called an 
‘efficiency apartment.’ A few weeks ago 
I was foolish enough to take unto myself 
a Persian pussy who was being ill-treated 
by her owners. The court which is 
bounded by our apartment house is 
Griselda’s only place for exercise and 
refreshment. And it is really no place 
for a lady of her rank and attainments. 
Besides, she is always being chased by 
dogs. So I’ll get her out into the country, 
where her mind will be at ease.” 

He laughed, and Maulsby said, ‘‘You’re 
not serious, of course.” 

“I think Iam. But, of course, there’s 
more than Griselda’s comfort in it. I 
feel penned-up in an apartment—l’ve 
always known wide spaces...” His 
voice trailed off into silence. 


E went on presently. “I’m writing a 

book. I tried to rent a cottage, but 
there seems to be none available. So I'll 
buy and sell when I’m tired of it. Your two 
thousand will help finance it, and I'll 
make a payment on a car. The rest is 
on the knees of the gods.” 

“You seem very sure of my—two 
thousand.” 

“Why not? You know a good thing 
when you see it, don’t you?” 

It was a challenge, and Maulsby met 
it with, ‘““Give me until tomorrow morning.” 

“Why put it off?” 

“Great guns—I can’t make up my mind 
in a minute.” 

“If you don’t want them, I can try 
Tidman.” 

“Tidman is purely commercial. I 
should hate to see them wasted.” 

Rufus reached for the little figures and 
put them in their case. “I'll come in 
early and have it off my mind.” 

“Good.” 

They rose and went into the shop to- 
gether. Just inside the door a customer 
claimed Maulsby, so Rufus wandered 
through the rooms alone, stopping now 
and then to bend above some object of 
breathless beauty, to study a trademark, 
to start the chime of a bit of choice glass 
with a fillip of his finger. 

He came presently to a small alcove 
where were hung a half-dozen framed 
prints. Only one light was on, and it 
illumined the top picture so that it stood 
out from among the others, its color clear 
and bright. 

Rufus had often seen the picture. He 
had, indeed, seen the original when he had 
visited the famous gallery in which it hung. 
He remembered that in the gallery theré 
had been several others by Vigée LeBrun, 
and he had gone back again and again 





to look upon the sparkling countenance 
of The Boy in Red—the parted lips, the 
eyes with the merry, sidelong glance, the 
quick turn of the head, caught by the 
painter and immortalized. There was 
something in it that had always held him. 
Some vivid, arresting quality. Youth, he 
felt, should be like that, with laughter 
on its lips, light in its eyes. 

His own youth had not been like that. 
As he stood looking up at the print, he 
thought of the boy who had been himself, 
a bit hardened, disillusioned, fighting 
blindly against forces which threatened to 
overwheim him. When the boy who had 
been himself had laughed, it had not been 
with the sparkling gaiety of the Boy in 
Red, but with a touch of cynicism, because 
of his lack of faith in the things a lad 
should believe. 


ITH the memory of that which had 

hardened him darkening the sunlight, 
Rufus walked the streets for an hour before 
going home; so that when at last he 
reached his apartment, his watch showed 
a late dinner hour. As his exchequer was 
low, he decided to dine with Griselda. 
Bread and milk would do for both of them, 
and tomorrow, with Maulsby’s check in 
his pocket, he would feast like a king ina 
delectable inn some miles out in Maryland, 
and Griselda should have a pot of cream 
to console her. 

He found the white cat waiting for him 
on the little balcony which overlooked the 
court. As he entered the rooms, the air 
felt close and hot. He turned on the 
electric fan, took off his coat, and set 
forth his simple fare on the blotter of his 
big table. Griselda had her saucer on the 
floor beside him. So they dined, each 
with apparent zest. If Rufus thought 
of the time when he had had silver candle- 
sticks in front of him and a butler at his 
back, he gave no sign. The war had 
taught him many things. And not the 
least of his lessons had been to learn that 
accessories do not make an appetite. 

When the meal was over, Rufus smoked 
a cigarette, sitting in the long window 
which opened out of the balcony. The 
white cat stretched herself on his knee. 
He could feel the steady throb of her con- 
tented song. 

All about him were other balconies. 
Most of them were empty at this hour, 
when everybody went to ride or to the 
moving picture palaces, or at least to show 
themselves in the reception rooms down- 
stairs. The few people who remained were 
mothers putting young children to bed, 
busy wives washing up late dishes, or 
tired men content to get the air at the 
back of the house and listen to the jazz 
dinner-music broadcast over the radio. 

Across the court, and on the floor just 
above him, Fiske saw a woman come out 
and stand with her hand on the railing ol 
her balcony, looking up at the square ol 
the sky which the court bounded and which 
was reddened now by the sunset. She 
was not a young woman. She had a stout, 
matronly figure and gray hair, but there 
was something in her attitude which held 
his attention. Her face was lifted to the 
sky, and her right hand was on her throat. 
She had the air of straining upward like 4 
bird who tries to fly on wings that are too 
weak. . 
The woman stood there for a long tame 











AS THEODORA appeared, the two men got to their feet. The older man said, 
“You wish to see me?” “Yes, I’m simply dying to work for you. Every 


time I have looked in your window it has been—meat and drink to me.’’ Maulsby 
weighed her. “If you mean what you say, you are what I am looking for” 
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until the sky changed and darkened. 


She 
was not beautiful, but she had fine, 
strongly-marked features. Her gray hair 
was simply parted. Her clothes were 
old-fashioned. Presently the dusk blurred 
her features, but she still stood looking 
up, and all at once the window behind 
her opened and a girl came out. Rufus 
could not see the girl’s face. She was only 
a silhouette against the lighted space 
behind her. 

Again the window opened. A second 
girl emerged. Fiske heard the murmur 
of their voices. Light laughter. Then the 
girls went in, and the older woman stood 
leaning on the rail. He thought that this 
time she was looking down, but he could 
not be sure. 

There was a lantern hanging in an arch- 
way which led out of the court. This 
archway was a short cut to the street and 
in good weather was used by many of 
the occupants. Motor cars stopped, too, 
at this entrance, since there was more 
parking space than in the front of the house. 
The light from the lantern illuminated the 
stone walk for some distance, and it was 
along this lighted walk that Fiske presently 
discerned two slender figures coming on 
with hurried feet. 

The woman of the balcony called down 
to them, “Have a good time, darlings.” 

One of the girls went on, but the other 
stopped and called back, “Oh, Mumsie, 
I know it will be gorgeous.” 

She was under the lantern now, and as 
she turned to wave to the 
woman on the _ balcony, 
Rufus saw her face 

Where had he seen a face 
like that? The sparkling 
glance? The parted lips? 
The vividness? The gay and 
arresting beauty? 

In a moment he had it. 
The Boy in Red! Queer how 
things like that happened! 
In one day. Seeing the pic- 


ture, and then this girl. But 
life was like that. Coin- 
cidences were not all in 
books. 


The two girls swept on. 
Their little feet seemed to 
dance along the walk. They 
danced into the darkness and 
were gone. 


CHAPTER II 


ANCING feet! 

“Sandra, stop laugh- 
ing. There isn’t anything 
funny about it.” 

“There is! Oh, we thought 
we knew how to dance, 
Doady!”’ 

“Nobody will ask us again. 
I had to stop three times. If I hadn’t 
had a polite partner!”’ 

“Mine wasn’t polite.” 

“Well, mine was. I stepped all over his 
feet, and he said: ‘A bit hot, don’t you 
think? Shall we sit it opt?’ ”’ 

“Doady, he deserved a crown! Mine 
said, ‘Gosh, is that how they do it down 
your way?’ And I said, ‘What way?’ And 
he said, ‘Aren't you from Virginia or some 
thing?’ ”’ 

Sandra’s eves had gay lights in them, 
but Theodora saw no humor at all in the 


CHURCH 


Wallflowers 


situation. ‘“‘What must they think of us?” 

“T don’t care what they think.” 

“You do.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Oh, well we're wallflowers . . . 
Not a soul has come near us for hours!” 

“Tt hasn’t been ten minutes.” 

Some one was approaching. Stephanie! 
All in yellow! Like a daffodil in the 
spring! 

“My dears? Sitting off here alone?” 

Alone? Weil, why not? It’s your fault. 
To get us here... and then play sheep 
and goats with your guests! And Sandra and 
I are the goats! All this not on Theodora’s 
lips, but beating in her brain. 

It was Sandra who answered Stephanie. 
“We're not so far off, really. It’s a mental 
rather than a physical distance.” 

Stephanie stared. “My dear?” 

“IT mean,”’ Sandra was blunt, “‘we’ve 
never danced the Charleston, and all the 
men are fighting shy of us. We each hada 


partner. Theodora’s was polite, but mine 
wasn’t. And it was all the same in the 
end neither of them came back.”’ 


Stephanie bridged the dreadfulness of 
the moment with, “I’m sure it isn’t so bad 
as it sounds.” 

“It’s worse,’’ Sandra’s smile softened 
the words. ‘You see we've always been 
fairly popular down home, and our pride is 
hurt.” 

Sandra’s smile was magnetic, and 
Stephanie found herself smiling back. The 
child’s frock was frumpy and old-fash- 


A COUNTRY 


I THINK God seeks this House, serenely white, 
Upon this hushed, elm-bordered street, as one 
With many mansions seeks, in calm delight, 

1 boyhood cottage intimate with sun. 


I THINK God feels Himself the Owner here, 
Not just rich Host to some self-seeking throng, 
But Friend of village folk who want Him near 
And offer Him simplicity and song. 


No stained glass windows hide the world from view, 
And it is well. 
Beyond clear panes where branch-scrolled skies look through, 
And fields and hills, in morning hours of prayer. 


-The world is lovely there 


Gop spent His Youth with field and hill and tree, 
And Christ grew up in rural Galilee. 


ioned, yet in spite of it she had an air of 
distinction. The other sister was better- 
looking and better dressed. But both of 
them lacked the things that belonged to 
Stephanie's crowd. She hadn’t dreamed 
they would be like this! A pair of white 
elephants. 

Thinking quickly, she asked, “‘Have you 
met Gale Markham?” 

They had not. 

“Oh, well,” eagerly, “he doesn’t dance. 
And it is such a gorgeous night. He'd be 


keen to rush you around the Speedway in 
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his roadster and get you back in time for 


- supper. Would you like it?” 


“Adore it,’’ Sandra said. 

Stephanie moved away, and Sandra, 
looking after her, said: “She’s turned the 
pumpkins into a fairy coach.” 

Theodora blazed: ‘I wish you wouldn't 
talk like a book. It’s terribly middle- 
class.”’ 

Theodora didn’t want a fairy coach. She 
wanted a partner. She wanted to stay in 
the snug little ballroom of the apartment 
hotel where Stephanie made her home. It 
was a charming place with its spring 
flowers, its silken hangings, its great round 
lights like gold balloons. She didn’t want 
to be bundled out into the night with a 
man who couldn’t dance. 

She voiced her exasperation: “She's 
probably telling him we are stranded. 
He'll know we're wallflowers. He'll know 
we couldn’t get any partners.”’ 

Sandra was serene. A moonlight night— 
and all the glory of the out-of-doors! “I 
don’t care what he knows about us, Doady, 
if only he can drive a car.”’ 

The place to which the sisters had re- 
treated was between two of the big win- 
dows. There was a gilt-legged bench done 
up in gold brocade. Theodora sat on the 
bench, and Sandra stood beside her, so 
that it was Sandra whom Gale Markham 
saw first as he approached with Stephanie. 
He was not aware that she made more than 
a slight impression on his mind, yet years 
after, when he thought of her, it was as she 

had appeared to him then, a 
slender, smiling child clothed 
in a pink frock as became her 


youth. 
As for himself, he was 
stockily built and walked 


with the swing of a sailor. 
He had a thick-curled thatch 
of sandy hair and the clearest 
blue eyes Theodora had ever 
seen. It was his eves that 
Theodora noticed, and it was 
typical of the two sisters that 
Sandra should observe the 
sailor-like swing and wonder 
about it, without thinking 
of his eyes. Gale Markham 
was not handsome, he was 
not graceful, and he lacked 
the air of sartorial perfection 
which marked the two young 
men who had danced with 
the sisters and deserted them. 
Theodora, weighing him 
critically, decided that he was 
one of the goats. His dress 
clothes were shabby, and when 
they went out to his car they 
found it a rackety roadster. 
The girls and Gale were 
crowded into the rather nar- 
row seat. Theodora resented 
the whole thing. /é is utterly provincial 
... we might be two farmer's daughters 
riding on the driver's seat. .e 
She made a stab at the proprieties. 
“Down our way this would be an adven- 
ture. Without a chaperone.” “ 
“They're extinct, aren’t they? Since 
the war? And I’m old enough to make tt 
proper. Stephanie knows that, or she 
wouldn’t have trusted me with such a pair 
of—pretty things.” 
The way he said it was delightful. 
Flinging it off. (Continued on page 108) 
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In college are hundreds 
of girls, eager to know 
you, to see what you 
have to give, and what 
you make of it all 


YOU Going to COLLEGE 
In SEPTEMBER? 


Then You Need All these Friendly Tips Given by a Girl 
Who has Known Hundreds of Freshmen 


O YOU know college already? 

Have you visited cozy rooms, 

bright with chintz and teacups, 

met hundreds of marvelous girls, 
heard much spicy talk of proms, clubs, 
professors? Have you been to a class or 
two, a play, a stunt party, or a mountain 
picnic?) Have you dreamed of your own 
part in college, of addressing a class 
meeting, of being clapped and cheered? 
Of seeing your name in print, of hearing 
it read in chapel, of writing home of the 
wonderful thing that has happened? 
Perhaps it is nearly time to go. Are you 
feeling a little faint at the thought of 
arriving at the station? Are your clothes 
right? Will the girls like you? Will you 
find intimate friends? Will you meet 
attractive men? Why in the world are 
you going to college? vou are thinking in a 
last-minute panic. “To broaden myself 
to make friends—to become somebody.” 


Sarah Hincks 


Dean of the Class of 1928, Smith College 


Illustrated by 
Clara E/sene Peck 


First impressions are bewildering. There 
will be memories afterward of your room- 
mate, of making curtains for your room, 
appointments, tests, advice, teachers, 
girls, girls, girls; of standing in line, of 
loneliness in chapel and in crowds and at 
night. Some Freshmen are exhilarated 
and excited by the plunge; some are 


paralyzed, lose their balance, and flounder 
unhappily; others make their way as 
calmly and skilfully as a good swimmer in 
It all depends. 


new waters. If I tell vou 





of some of the girls, will you be able to 
recognize others like them among your 
friends and give them help in time? Or 
will you, perhaps, find something that may 
be useful for yourself? 

Marguerite Wetworth is always talking 
always moving her curly head, laughing 
her high laugh. You can hear her many 
times a day, in the hall, in her own room, 
or almost anywhere in the house. ‘Come 
to the movies; be a sport’’; or “Come on 
in here and study, and I'll show you that 
letter from Tom.” “Let’s go get some- 
thing to eat, kids; I’m starved.’”’ She 
rushes from class to class, from appoint- 
ment to appointment, back to the house 
for mail; she does a little studying; she 
goes downtown; she talks endlessly. 

Days slip by. _ Bills are growing larger 
at the tea-rooms. She goes to as many 
football games as she is allowed. What 
planning, borrowing, (Continued page 130) 
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| ie THE vague misery that oppressed 

Eva, only Clem was a relief, because 
Clem, too, wanted things. Clem wanted 
a tiny house in the country. Clem 
wanted a fireside of his own. Clem 
wanted a baby or two. But what 
Clem wanted most of all was herself 


The Heart-To- Heart 
Story of a Girl who Found 
That Wedding Bells 
Ring in Tune 
Only if You Hear Them 


The Right Man 
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WeDDING 
ELLS 





By Jay Gelzer 


Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 


OME one, either poetically inclined, 
or affected by the sort of present- 
day practicality which believes in 
a white glare of publicity for all 

things, had caused a giant revolving cross 
generously studded with electric bulbs to 
be erected upon the tall tower of St. Peter’s 
white stone church. From her window 




























Eva Randall could see it, and nightly she 
watched the mechanically controlled pro- 
cess of wheel and halt, flash and fade, ob- 
scurely comforted by this luminous pro- 
phecy of a kingdom of the spirit and not 
of the flesh. 

She had so few of the things of the 
flesh, pretty Eva Randall. So pathetically 
few that in the mornings, awakening with 
her hunger for sleep only half satisfied, 
rarely did that other, sharper hunger, for 
what she had not, fail to assail her first 
waking instant, stabbing her to futile re- 
bellion against the sordidness of her sur- 
roundings and her insufficiency of almost 


everything which properly belongs to 
pretty girlhood. 
Security. Warm human _ contacts. 


Lovely possessions. The exquisite re- 
assurance of being loved. Certainly she 
had none of these. 

Against what she had not were the things 
which were hers: The six o’clock ringing 
of an alarm clock, for instance. The halt- 
ing process of boiling an egg, toasting 
bread, and making coffee over a one- 
burner stove. The unexpected hole in 
her last pair of gauze-thin stockings. The 
sudden, gripping fear that she had mislaid 
her purse with all last week’s pay practi- 
cally untouched. 

Herself ready for the day’s work then, 
in last year’s best dress reduced by the in- 
evitable passage of time to every-day wear. 
Tripping down dingy brown- 
stone steps precisely like thou- 
sands of other steps. Trudg- 
ing to the subway with foot- 
steps weary of the self-same 
every-day path. Flirting half- 
heartedly perhaps with a man 
she caught admiring her 
ankles, knowing that he was 
probably married and nothing 
would come of it. Longing for 
something, anything, to hap- 
pen, with her pretty young 
mouth curled into a pout of 
disappointment at the very 
sameness of things. 

The subway, with a dozen 
elbows taking toll of her pro- 
testing sides as she struggled 
inside. As like as not the 
ominous rip of a fabric worn 
fragile, followed by the sick- 
ening vision of a place which 
must be first mended and then 
endured. And presently she 
had reached the Five and Ten. 

Five and Ten! 

She said it in her sleep some 


times, in an unconscious reshaping of 
syllables which haunted her days. 

Nothing over Five and Ten! 

Impossible not to wonder, at times, if the 
phrase couldn’t be stretched to cover the 
value of the humans behind the counters 
as well as their wares. 

Minnie Wells. Ethel Sneider. Clarice 
Jones—looking at them behind their 
various counters, a faint, derisive scorn 
which included herself would quirk Eva 
Randall’s sensitive red mouth. 

But that was on her bad days. On the 
days when her feet throbbed endlessly. 
When her back hurt from leaning over a 
counter. When the heavy air of the store 
brought a dizziness to her head. 

Cheap perfume. Frankfurters steaming 
at the lunch counter. Peanuts. Human 
flesh not at its best. A composite smell 
which spelled Five and Ten, and which she 
would have known with hereyesshut. Some- 
times she thought it clung to her after she 
had filed through the door at closing 
time. 

Clem Springer, the good-looking, brown- 
eyed, brown-haired young manager of the 
store, felt just as she did about it. 

“It does something to you, working 
where everything’s so cheap,” he said to 
her one night when they were walking to 
the subway together. “Kinda puts a 
price mark on us, somehow.” 

Eva was curtly disagreeable. “Why 
don’t you get another job, if you don’t 
like this one?” 

Clem said nothing, but because she 
knew so well why Clem Springer could not 
get another job, Eva was immediately 
conscience-stricken. Clem Springer had a 
sick wife. To go hunting another job, or to 
accept one less dependable, was out of his 
power. Not for the first time Eva was 
sorry for Clem. Life, she felt, had served 
Clem badly. 

To marry at twenty-one a girl whose 
presence at his side had seemed to promise 
every happiness, and then, before a full 
year had passed, to have her stricken by 
a mysterious malady which made that 
presence a burden instead of a delight, was 
a hard fate for any man. 

All Eva’s sympathy was for Clem. It 
was, perhaps, also a hard fate for Clem’s 
wife, whom she knew slightly as a colorless, 
too stout woman of futile complaints, but 
it was harder on Clem. Clem’s wife was 
absorbed in the drama of her own suffer 
ings. Clem himself was normal, with nor 
mal yearnings and normal desires, but 
with his future all laid out for him in a 
neat little pattern of invalidism. 
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Eva’s sympathy was entirely 
for Clem. 
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YW/INTER passed much as 
usual for Eva Randall. 

The same hurrying to work 
mornings with frost-pinched 
fingers and toes. The same in- 
terminable hissing of steam radi- 
ators in the store. The same 
holiday season when all the 
world seemed determined to ex- 
press its Christmas goodwill by 
way of the Five and Ten. The 
same dallying return to a lonely 
room where she darned stockings 
and washed handkerchiefs in an 
ugly white china bowl. The 
same Saturday nights at a cheap 
movie, where pictures were shown 
forasecond or third-run showing. 
Occasionally, very occasionally, 
a Sunday afternoon at a first re- 
lease house where moments of 
high celluloid emotion were 
properly accompanied by muted: 
instruments. And always, back 
of everything, the same loneli- 
ness, the same longing for what 
she had not. 

It could take her by the 
throat at the most unexpected 
times, that veritable ache of 
wanting. For companionship. 
For clothes which can frame 
beauty as leaves a budding rose. 
For the sparkle of admiration in 
young masculine eyes. For the 
chance to bloom instead of to 
grow paler day by day over the 
counters of the Five and Ten, 
with a trembling little fear set- 
ting in that there might be 
nothing more for her than this. 

She wanted everything, and 
she had almost nothing. 

In the vague misery which 
oppressed her, only Clem was a 
relief, because Clem, too, was 
unhappy. Clem also wanted 
things. Different things, per- 
haps, but the incessant wanting 
was there. 

Clem wanted relief from the 
gray pall of invalidism shutting 
down over the natural gaiety of 
his youth. Clem wanted a tiny 
house in the country. Clem 
wanted a fireside of his own with 
a cheerful somebody waiting. 
Clem wanted a baby or two. 
What Clem wanted was so sim- 
ple, so normal, so well within the 
reach of nearly every one, that 
Eva could have cried over the 
very simplicity of his wants. 

She did cry when she under- 
stood at last that what Clem 
wanted most of all was herself. 

Every night for weeks Clem 
rode as far as his station on the 


subway with her, their spoken speech en- 

tirely decorous. Something like this: 
“Big day at the store t’'day, Eva. We'll 

have to re-order on those patent cork 


screws.” 


Herself then, demurely: “All the days 
are big days at the Five and Ten.” 


“You said something then!” 


® 








Blindly Eva followed Clem into the front room where Mabel sat at the window. 
always would be there. ‘How are we, tonight?” inquired Clem brightly, trying 


With all the time his nearness and his 
eyes saying to her: ‘I’ve made a mistake. 
It was you I should have married, Eva!” 

And her own eyes replying: “I wish you 
had waited, Clem. Id give them to vou, 
the things you want: laughter, the little 
house in the country, the baby or two.” 


But on a day when the blue rings be 


neath Eva's eyes were bluer than usual, 
and fatigue lay like a perceptible veil upon 
her young face, Clem, stopping at her 
counter, was unable to keep silence longer. 
“I can’t bear it to see you slaving away 
like this!” he said fiercely. ‘When all I 
want ae 
Somebody caring about her. Somebody 























Fixed. 
to bridge the palpable constraint. 


Immovable. 


wanting to take care of her. Somebody 
climbing over the wall of loneliness sur- 
rounding her so that she no longer was 
alone. It almost seemed to poor, pretty 
Eva Randall in that instant as though a 


chime of bells rang out in the bleakness of 
her solitude. 


That night, on the crowded subway 


Giving the impression that she had always been there and 
Mabel sighed. 


“I'll never be better” 


platform, in the safe seclusion of shielding 
backs, Clem Springer kissed Eva fair and 
square upon the red, young mouth which 
was beginning to curl into a disappointed 
protest against life. 

“There . I’ve been wanting to do it 
for ages, and I’m glad I did,’ glowered 
Clem in somber triumph. 


And then, immediately re- 
pentant: ‘Oh, my dear, I’m a 
beast! Because, you see, there 
isn’t any hope for us: none at 
all.”’ 

Gallant Clem, telling her the 
truth straight out. Not string 
ing her along as old Henry Bur 
ton had strung Clarice Jones, for 
instance, until she was cynical 
and gray and had no other 
chance. 

“Couldn’t things be made 
right for us, Clem?’’ Shame- 
lessly she begged him to shelve 
Mabel and take her instead. 

Clem shook his head with a 
resolution of which she 
sorrily proud. 

“I’ve got to 
Mabel, dear. 
else to do it.” 

Back in the little room which 
seemed more forlorn than ever, 
Eva Randall railed at destiny. 
To let love come like this 
oh, what a shabby trick, when 
she'd had so little! When she'd 
been so good. When she'd been 
so patient. When she’d earned 
love! 

A new listlessness in the wash 
ing of handkerchiefs in the ugly, 
white china bowl. A new list 
lessness in choosing cheap but 
nourishing food at the restau 
rant. When you chose dis 
creetly, you could get a dinner 
for thirty cents, only it was tire 
some to have to pass up dessert 
for potatoes, or to pass up a 
baked potato for a piece of pie. 

Never to have both, that was 
what life meant when you be- 
longed in the Five and Ten. 
Nickels and dimes across a 
counter. Nickels and dimes at 
the restaurant. All life on a 
Five and Ten basis. Even her 
love for Clem necessarily on a 
Five and Ten basis. 

Greedy, heart-stirring 
exchanges of glances immedi- 
ately directed elsewhere. The 
pressure of a brown overcoat 
sleeve against her shoulder, with 
the power to send a thrill clear 
down into her scuffed shoes. 
Never even a kiss, not after the 
first, which had held more pain 
than happiness, more of denial 
than realization. 

Eva grew sullen. In _ her 
heart, blamed Clem. Clem 
could, if he loved her . . . if 
he loved her! manage so 
that Mabel would be taken care 
of and they could be together. 

She'd keep on working; she 
wouldn't cost him anything. All 
she wanted was his love, and 
love was the one thing in the 
world which had no price mark, 

which could come as satisfactorily out of 

the Five and Ten as elsewhere 

“Come home to supper with me,” in 
vited Clem unexpectedly one evening, per 
haps aware of that sullenness. “You've 
met Mabel, and she'll be glad to see some 

body. Pretty dull for Aer, sitting at a 

window all day.” (Continued on page 237) 
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There’s nobody 





* E MUST face 
the crime situa- 
tion — the lack 
of purpose, ear- 

nestness, and moral fiber of 

some of our young men and 
women! 

“All our beautiful build- 
ings, trained teachers, 
modern equipment, and 
educational advantages are 
as nothing unless the young 
men and women who are 
the products of our schools 
can meet the acid test of 
resisting temptation!” 

This was the curt reply 
of Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
Superintendent of Schools 
of City of New York, to 
the following questions put 
to him by the writer of this 
article: “In your opinion 
is there a crime wave 
among our young people 
today? If so, what has 
caused it? And what can 
the public schools do to 
help check it?”’ 

The writer was seated opposite Dr. 
O'Shea in the big, sun-flooded office 
from which he controls the destinies of 
nearly forty thousand teachers and a 
million public school children. He is a 
small, quiet man past middle life, with 
gray mustache and vellow-rimmed horn 
spectacles over steady, cool, gray-blue 
eves. 

No one in the United States is better 
able than he to analyze the problem of 
modern youth, and offer constructive 
suggestions. A product of the public 
schools himself, with degrees from four 
great American universities, he has been 
in public school work for thirty-eight 
vears: as teacher in elementary and high 
school, as principal of an elementary 
school, as District Superintendent, As- 
sociate Superintendent, and—for the 
past two years—as Superintendent of 
Schools in the nation’s metropolis. 

“To what causes do you attribute the 
present moral instability of many of our 
voung people, Dr. O’Shea?”’ demanded 
the interviewer. 

He hesitated. Then, removing his 
glasses, he leaned forward across his 
desk, vehemently earnest in his quiet, 
restrained way. “I should cite five 
fundamental causes: first, parental in- 
ability, including lack of moral and 
religious training; second, the failure of 

dults to teach young people how to use 
eisure time, and vouth’s consequent turn- 
ng to improper books, harmful amuse- 
nents, and bad companions; third, the 
lack of vocational training for those unable 
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to absorb cultural subjects; fourth, motion 
pictures of a harmful type; and fifth, the 
superficial moral standards of the times.” 

At this moment an assistant entered 
to remind Dr. O’Shea that he had an 
appointment across the city within half 






an hour. So, briefly, but with the pre- 
cision born of years of exact thinking, he 
amplified in turn the five points he had 
made. 

“There is little,’ he declared, “that | 
could say regarding parental inability 
which has not already been said. The 
breakdown of discipline in many American 
homes is having results too obvious to 
require comment. But I would like to 
point out one thing—that in trying to 
guide restless youth, it is useless to say, 
‘Don’t do that!’ Instead, say, ‘Do this.’ 
Be constructive. Replace harmful pas- 
times with wholesome ones. Meet criminal 
tendencies by substituting those that are 
uplifting.” 

Church influences, Dr. O’Shea added, 
could be, and should be, of immense value. 

“T do not believe in any 
connection between school 
and church. But it is one 
of my orders that no 
teacher shall keep a child 
in after school, when his 
parents want him to go to 
church or receive church 
instruction. 

“As for the second cause 
I cited, the failure of par- 
ents to teach children hew 
to use their leisure time 
properly,” he went on, 
“this is the source of an 
inestimable amount of evil! 
School girls, especially, 
need such guidance. And 
I believe school and home 
should join hands in teach- 
ing girls household and 
cultural subjects—such as 
sewing, cooking, singing, 
love of books and the fine 
arts, and love of nature— 
outside of school hours. In 
the matter of social con- 
tacts and recreation, also, 
both boys and girls are 
greatly in need of wise 
direction today.” 

Taking up, next, the 
third subject on his list— 
the lack of vocational 
training—Dr. O’Shea de- 
plored the fact that in the 
education of our young we 

are hedged about by s0 
many academic conven- 

tions. 
“There is a kind of 
training suited to every 
type of young person,” he pointed out. 
“This must be provided! The way to keep 
a boy or girl from being a useless drifter 
and an ultimate breaker of the law, is to 
engage his or her absorbed interest in some 
wholesome occupation. The purpose of 
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education should be to bring 
out the latent abilities, not 
suppress them and try to sub- 
stitute a cultural training per- 
haps wholly unsuitable. 

“A former judge of the 
criminal bench of this county,”’ 
he continued, “recently said to 
me, ‘Most of the criminals who 
used to appear before me were 
former truants.’ 

“Looking up the records of 
these pupils, I found that they 


had left school because they pacvre 


had had no desire for academic 
learning. 
gence quotient had been below 
normal. We had been trying 
to impose on these individuals 
a kind of learning they could 
not assimilate, while manual 
training would probably have 
rendered them successful. Such 
children comprise about one- 
tenth of the public 
school population 
of New York 
City. And every 
city and town in 
the country has a 
few pupils of this 
type.” 

In order to 
cope with the 
problem, explain- 
ed Dr. O’Shea, 
the continuation 
schools of New 
York City are 
being made the 
object of an in- 
tensive study and 
are to be steadily 
improved. This 
campaign will 
last several 
years. 

Through co- 
operation with 
the Board of 
Health and other 
agencies, it is planned to have 
physical examinations made of 
all these young men, remedies 
being suggested where needed. 
Meantime, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, more vocational schools 
are being built. 

“This combined effort, we 
believe, will help us to get 
at the root of the failures. And 
failures are responsible for delinquencies.” 

Just then Dr. O’Shea’s telephone rang 
shrilly. He turned to it. But presently 
he had finished and was tersely discussing 
his fourth cause—harmful motion pictures 

“I was one of the first censors of motion 
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pictures here, years ago, when censorship 
was voluntary,” he declared sternly. “I 
represented the Board of Education and 
was one of those who threw into the 
waste basket thousands of dollars’ worth of 
unfit films. Since then there has been some 


improvement, but not enough. Many 
motion pictures still have terrible effects! 
They show the child how to pick pockets. 
They almost show illicit relations between 
the sexes. They go as far as they can. In 
my opinion, producers of such pictures 
ought to be arrested!”’ 

As a corrective for this Dr. O’Shea 
recommends the use of informative and 
educational films in the schools, in con- 
nection with the children’s work. In 
thirty-four of the schools in New York 
City this form of visual instruction is being 
used weekly, with excellent results. The 
films bear di- 
rectly on the his- 
tory, geography, 
botany or other 
subject which the 
child is studying. 
Yet they fre- 
quently teach 
moral lessons as 
well; and they 
inculcate a_ re- 
finement of taste 
which will inev- 
itably be offended 
by obnoxious 
films. Occasion- 
ally, too, arrange- 
ments are made 
with certain thea- 
ters for Saturday 
morning matinees 
for children, the 
programs being 
censored by the schools. 

“My fifth cause—the moral standards 
set by modern adults,” Dr. O'Shea con- 
cluded soberly, “‘is the gravest of all. Chil- 
dren are imitators—first, of their parents; 
next, of their teachers. Consciously or un- 
consciously, they are influenced by our 
every movement, word, and gesture. Daily 
they are building up groups of habits which 
will form the basis of their future conduct. 

“That is why I am convinced that, de- 
spite the importance of all other aims of a 
system of public schools, the foremost aim 
should be the development of moral 
character.” 

Quickly lifting from his desk a copy of 
his annual report, he handed it to the 
writer, indicating a marked paragraph. 

“That expresses my views and embodies 
my instructions to supervisors and 
teachers.” 

He waited while the writer read the 
following ringing challenge: 

“T call on all supervisors and teachers to 
hold before themselves as the ultimate 
purpose of their school work the develop- 
ment of the moral character of their chil- 
dren so that the schools will do their 


utmost to develop in their pupils good 
conduct, high 


(Continued on page 158) 
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0A NTOINETTE “1 


INCE the day Augusta was born, 
Antoinette Harper had lived only 
for her; lived for her as an infant, 
as a little girl, as a schoolgirl. And 

then Augusta’s father died, and Antoinette 
young widow. And some way, 
everything was suddenly different. 

James Ponsonby Harper had been a 
somber man, and sixteen years older than 
his wife. She had been eighteen and he 
thirty-four when Augusta, their only child, 
was born. And now Augusta herself was 
eighteen, and her father had been dead 
six months. 

Antoinette had been happy, as far as 
she knew, with Augusta’s father. She 
had Joved him affectionately, respected 


was a 


him, looked up to him. James Harper 
had just the right sobering effect on An- 
toinette, her parents had said, through all 
their married life. 

And naturally then, when he went away, 
the sobering effect went with him. Every 
one was astonished at what happened, and 
Antoinette herself was more astonished 
than any one else. It was as though James 
Ponsonby Harper had been a piece of 
chiffon hung between his wife and the 
world, not hiding her, but dulling her. 
And when the piece of chiffon passed from 
before her, all the colors of her personality 
shone out like a brilliant painting un- 
veiled. Every one was startled to see how 
blue her eyes were, how golden her hair, 


how red her lips, and how full of life her 
words. 

“Antoinette!” her mother exclaimed 
when they were going out together to 4 
bridge party one afternoon, ‘don’t sparkle 
so. You are dazzling!” ; 

Antoinette turned to her, a_ bright 
picture under her new hat. 

“Vou look so lovely,” her mother con- 
tinued. “But can’t you quiet down, 
only a little? You are positively radiant. 

Antoinette looked hurt, like a child 
who has been scolded by mistake. 

“My darling,” her mother tried to speak 
casually, “I want you to be happy, of 
course. But—James—such a short ume 
ago. Oh, forgive me!” 





Just before the guests went into the din- 
ing-room, Jimmy tried to draw Antoinette 
aside, but Mr. Ebermann pushed him 
away. “See here, young man,” he said, 

go back to your Augusta. 


not marrying Antoinette.’ 


“you 
You are 
The words wiped Jimmy’s face blank 


For her daughter had burst into tears. 
“I know,” she sobbed. “I loved him. 
I did love James. But, Mother—I can’t 
mourn. 

The words were somewhat shocking. 
Antoinette’s mother was a sensible woman, 
and a modern woman, too. After all, she 
thought, why should she not be thankful 
her daughter was happy, and was so 
young-looking at thirty-six, and so pretty? 
After all, why should she try to crush her 
daughter into the world’s idea of a widowed 
mother? 

Antoinette raised a tear-stained counte- 
nance that weeping had only made more 
beautiful. There was something about 
her round, girlish face that made her 


mother think of a bough of rain-washed 
apple blossoms against a blue sky. 

“But, Mother, why am I like this? 
Why am I not like other,”’ she hesitated 
at the word *“‘widows” and said: ““Why am 
I not like other women whose husbands 
have gone? I am so ashamed to look 
happy. And it is not only the way I look, 
but the way I feel! I feel like something 
suddenly let free. Mvy heart dances like 
something golden—like those spring daffo- 
dils out there.” Her head drooped into 
her bent arms on the back of the chair. 
“And I try so hard to mourn.” 

Her mother’s voice was full of 
breaths. ‘Perhaps it is all my 
mine and your father’s,” she said. 


short 
fault, 
“We 


we thought an older man like James 
Harper would sober you. And perhaps it 
was—not natural for you to be sober.” 

Antoinette was hot with indignation. 
“But I loved James. I loved him dearly. 
I chose to marry him myself.” 

“VYes—you chose him, yourself. 
Antoinette, now that 
up, you must realize 
sometimes influence 
men.” 

Augusta grown up! Of course, the young 
girls nowadays were very sophisticated, 
but Aer daughter grown up? Was life as 
short as that? She caught at her mother 
in a panic. 

“Tell me, am I old?” she cried. “It 
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But, 
Augusta is grown 
that a mother can 

her daughter about 
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seems only yesterday Augusta was learn- 


ing to walk. Is life—so short?” 

Her mother was still a vivacious and 
life-loving woman herself. Her eyes were 
very wistful. “Life is, my dear, very 
short,’’ she said. Her voice hesitated, 
then went on. “Antoinette, I saw Jimmy 
Brown kiss Augusta yesterday.” 

Antoinette drew back, startled. 
are sure it was Jimmy?” 

“Ves.” 

Antoinette’s reply was slow, as though 
she were making a discovery for herself 
word by word as she spoke. “But, 
Mother,” she said, “Jimmy Brown is only 
a year younger than I am! [I still like— 
young people the age of Jimmy Brown— 
myself!’ 

Tangled in her own thoughts, she became 
silent, staring out at the window with 
perplexed, introspective eyes. 

Her mother was quite still a moment. 
Then she smiled, and her voice was easy 
and light. ‘Of course, you still like young 
people,” she said. “Why shouldn’t you? 
I think it is right that you should.” And 
she stood up to hide her startled eyes. 
“Why, Antoinette, the truth is, you have 
never had a chance to be a young girl 
yourself. You were only eighteen when 
Augusta was born.” 

“Jimmy Brown doesn’t seem so young 
to me.” 

“He is not so young,” her mother 
answered. “He is much too old to be 
about with Augusta. You must -tell her 
so at once, and tell him.” 

“But,” Antoinette was struggling to 
understand something in her own mind, 
groping for a clew to that strange empty 
feeling, as though something had knocked 
the breath out of her. “But, Mother—I 
can never explain to Augusta about Jimmy 
Brown.” 

“Why, of course, you can. She is better 
with younger boys—Harold 
Warren, for instance. She has 
always been friends with Har- 


“You 





old.” 
“But, after all,” said An- 
toinette, with bent, puzzling 


brows, “Jimmy Brown is only 
seventeen years older than Au- 
gusta, and my husband was six- 
teen years older than I.” 

Her mother went to the little 
dressing-table and began tucking 
her hair neatly under the brim of 
her hat. “Dear me, Antoinette, 
we are ever so late. We must be 
going.” 

As they stepped into the car 
at the curb, a tall, dark girl came 
hurrying down the walk, chat- 
ting withacompanion. The tall, 
dark girl was Augusta. 

“Mother,” she called, “I’m 
going for a drive with Jimmy 
Brown.” 

“No,” prompted Antoinette’s 
mother in a whisper. 

“He asked you to go, too, 
Mother,” added Augusta, “but 
I see you are off already to your party.” 

Color flowed surprisingly into Antoi- 
nette’s face. “Isn’t Harold Warren com- 


ing out this afternoon?” she temporized. 
“T’ve put him off until next week.” 
“Then go with Jimmy Brown, of course.” 
The motor whirred away, leaving the 
two girls looking after it. 


Antoinette and Augusta 


“Do you think Mother is beautiful?” 
asked Augusta, speculation and admira- 
tion mixed. 

“Yes,” was the ready rejoinder. “And 
she simply fascinates every man, and she 
doesn’t even know she does it! All the 
young college boys just hang on her words. 
Harold Warren is right, Augusta, when he 
says you will never be able to get married 
with your mother in the house—unless 
you take him. It’s some situation to have 
such a stunning mother and so near your 
own age.” 

“Near my own age? How could a 
mother be near her daughter’s age!” 
Augusta replied, visibly nettled. 

But the companion did not notice Au- 
gusta’s irritability. She giggled. “Well, 
she is,”’ she said, “and you will soon look 
older, being so dark, and she so fair.”’ 

Then, after a while, the girl said slowly, 
“Augusta, do you suppose it is a hard 
situation for your mother, too—I mean, 
having you?” 

“Don’t be foolish,’ Augusta answered. 
To tell the truth, the idea had never 
entered her head before. “Mother wouldn’t 
—why, Father has only been—why, I 
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don’t know what you mean! 


[X THE warm dusk Augusta came home 

with Jimmy Brown. Antoinette had 
been an hour before them and had waited 
a little nervously. But when the two 
came laughing into the yellow light of the 
sitting-room, all the vague apprehensions 
of the afternoon faded, and the three of 
them were as merry together as though 
they were all of an age. 

“You'll stay to dinner, Jimmy?” Antoi- 
nette asked. 

When he hesitated, she threw the long 
silk scarf she was wearing in a loop over 
his head. 

“Come, Augusta, we will drag him to 


THE POET PRAYS 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


ry 

I HE crushing of a thousand petals, Lord, 
Distills one drop of essence from a flower— 
Crush me, O God, if through it my song makes 
Some tired heart walk with beauty for an hour. 


IF UNDER bruising pesiles I give voice 
To the high white rapture of a faint perfume— 
And, catching it, one weary of paved ways 
Turns back a lost path where wood violets bloom; 


IF I CAN bring the quick relief of tears 
To dry eyes dulled with bitterness for long— 
Gather the fragrant petals of my life— 

And crush them, Lord—then help me sing the song. 


the dinner table,” she laughed; “he shall 
not escape.” 

Then self-consciously, half-way down 
the hall to the dining-room, she realized 
it was not Augusta who was “dragging”’ 
him. Augusta, in fact, was hanging back, 
and there was a little questioning, uneasy 
look about her eyes. 





At the expression of her daughter’s face 
Antoinette dropped the ends of the scarf. 
The scarf seemed to burn her fingers as the 
blood suddenly burned her ears. 

“Oh, you children tire me out,” she 
said, catching at something tactful to 
say. “An old woman like me can’t take 
part in your foolish games.” 

“Old woman like you!” Jimmy ex. 
claimed. “Why, you’ve got twice the pep 
of this flapper,” he mocked, throwing the 
scarf over Augusta’s head and drawing 
her toward him. 

“There, there,”’ Antoinette called, catch- 
ing both ends of the long, brilliant length 
of silk, with their two heads knocking 
together in the loop of it, “I'll drive you 
both along before me.” 

The maid had set a third place at the 
table without being told. And, still 
puzzled with the thoughts of the afternoon, 
Antoinette realized that the maid had 
sufficient reason to do so, for Jimmy 
Brown was just as often there to dinner 
asnot. She hadn’t ever really thought of it 
before, one way or the other. His presence 
at the table had bridged over many a 
difficult moment since she and Augusta had 
been alone. She had accepted him grate- 
fully, with never a thought as to how he 
came, so persistently, to be there. 

Of course, now that the subject had been 
brought up, she saw his presence in a new 
light. Naturally he was there to see 
Augusta. Augusta had so many beaux. 
The house fairly swarmed with boys still in 
college, with young men out of college and 
trying their hand at business for the first 
time, and there were even, occasionally, 
men in the middle thirties, like Jimmy 
Brown. 

While her husband was living, and espe- 
cially on account of his being older and 
somber, Antoinette had always made it 
a point to keep the house merry for 
Augusta, to encourage her young 
friends, both boys and girls. It 
had never occurred to her, 
through all these years, until to- 
day, that perhaps she encour- 
aged these young people just as 
much for her own pleasure as for 
Augusta’s. But now, in a flash- 
ing revelation, she remembered 
a remark one of Augusta’s 
friends had made a few days ago, 
a remark at which every one had 
laughed at the time. But now, 
in this new way of looking at 
things, the remark no longer 
seemed amusing. She recalled 
the exact words: 

“Augusta, you certainly are 
out of luck with such a good- 
looking mother! Every man 
who ever comes to see you will 
fall for her! And as for Jimmy 
Brown—”’ 

Every word of this came back 
now to Antoinette as she sat 
looking keenly at Jimmy Brown 
across the table from her daugh- 
ter. He was explaining some 
new scientific invention. Augusta was not 
attentive. She was not interested. In 
contrast to his earnest absorption in his 
subject Augusta did look like a little 
schoolgirl. She was obviously hungry, and 
all the worldly-wiseness of the girls of her 
age had given place, for the moment, 
to a particularly appealing greediness. 
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Two great tears pushed under her eyelids and rolled down her cheeks, and then she saw 


Jimmy coming across the lawn. 


Antoinette, who knew every expression of 
her daughter’s face so well, who read every 
laint, half-formed line, could not see her 
as grown up, however much so in outward 
appearance it was the custom of her set 
tobe. Perhaps Augusta’s contemporaries, 
perhaps the real flappers were grown up, 
but not Augusta. To her mother now she 


was so evidently but a young girl mas- 
querading in sophisticated clothes and a 
sophisticated vocabulary. 

And Antoinette, watching them, was 
quite sure that Jimmy did not see Augusta 
as grown up, either. His family had lived 
in the house next door since before Antoi- 
nette was married. He was a big boy of 


“Antoinette!” he cried, flinging himself at her feet 


seventeen when Augusta was born. He 
had helped her to school the first day she 
had ever gone to school. He had teased 
her, spoiled her, and even spanked her. 
And now he still looked quite a generation 
older than she. He was big, over six feet, 
and forceful looking, certainly not imma- 
ture. He was not (Continued on page 182) 























THESE, 


OU know how it has been said, 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown.’ Well, hers doesn’t. And 
perhaps it is because she has rested 
her head so much by keeping her crown in 
a glass case. Even as a Crown Princess, 
she soon laid aside, like that, her coronet. 
She wound round her head instead the 
soft, white marama. And she put on the 
tunic blouse and the short, kilted fota. 
And attired like this, in their own national 


dress, Marie of Rumania went out and 
sought and found her people. 
They are a picturesque people. You 


have seen the Romany gipsy, who some 
times wanders into our western world 
with her bangled necklaces and her 
spangled costume that flames with yellow 
and red and orange, as if she’d snatched it 
from an eastern sunset. As colorful as 
that are the Romany peasants on a saint’s 
iéte day, when they come streaming from 
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their picture-book houses, the little cot- 
tages that Santa Claus might have hung 
on a Christmas tree. Then, out from the 
church, steps the priest, holding up the 
brilliant banners of a decorative faith which 
illumines every public occasion. These are 
people for whom religion is still alight with 
wax tapers kept burning before pictured 
saints, who stand in unbroken succession 
since St. Paul, the founder of this eastern 
earliest Christianity. 

And they are a primitive people. They 
are only forty-eight hours from Paris by 
the fast express that comes across the con- 
tinent of Europe to make here its last 
stop. But they are more than a hundred 
years from New York, when vou see them 
doing their agriculture by hand. And they 
are a thousand years ago, when you watch 
their wedding dance that commemorates 
the story of the Romans and the Sabine 
women. The bronze statue of Romulus 
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All the pomp and _ for- 
mality and prisoning con- 
vention of the ancient 
palace of the Rumanian 
rulers at Sinaia weighed as 
heavily upon the queen 
as did the great golden 
crown laden with jewels 


PEOPLE 


and Remus, standing in the Plaza Lis- 
pecani at Bucharest, links them to that 
early empire, many ol whose most ancient 
customs and traditions still survive in their 
daily life. That is Rumania looking back- 
ward. There is also Rumania looking 
forward. It is led by a Lady who can 
lay off a crown to lean down close to the 
hearts of her people. So, listening softly, 
she has learned to know them and their 
needs. And so their humanity has come 
to hold for her a wider interest than all 
the rovalty around her. ; 
After all, she tells me, one can get just 
as tired of a crown or a coronet, even all set 
with diamonds, as one does of last years 
hat. And the sameness of court circles 
grows much the same as the sameness ol 
anywhere else. For over and over there 
are only the same pleasant things to be 
said: How beautiful are the grapes this 
year! How beautiful are the flowers 0” 
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the terrace! How beautiful is the weather! 
Or at any rate, how beautiful it is sure to 
orrow! . 
» osha, coming down the grand stair- 
case at Castle Pelasor, turned to me: 

“Qh, for heaven’s sake, if I could only 
think of something new to say! ; 

Outside the telegraph wires of a conti- 
nent were throbbing with history white- 
hot—some of it blood-red—in the making. 
But of all that no echo was entering here, 
where conversation was curtailed by the 
consideration that every remark should 
contribute only to a pleasant pean of 
praise. Always, in every royal court, 
it has been correct to create an atmos- 
phere of sugar and spice and everything 
nice to place before a Queen. It is a tribute 
that, as a survival of ancient custom and 
ceremony, Her Majesty here in Rumania 
still graciously accepts. But only as a 
pretty, painted picture. Now, what is the 
real business of living? ; 

And right down the steps of her throne, 
this Queen has gone trippingly to find out. 
Let no bowing courtier attempt to tell 
Marie of Rumania the moon is made of 
green cheese. She is sure to start off fora 
look herself. 

“There is nothing my mother may not 
wish to do,’ Nicky says. “And the more 
unusual it is, the more she will wish to 
do it.” 

Nicky refers in particular to a visit to an 
ancient convent, isolated on a mountain 
peak in Greece. On arrival there, it was 
learned that the only means of entrance 
was by a basket in which a visitor, peri- 
lously suspended in mid-air, must be drawn 
up the wall of rock some hundreds of feet 
high. Indeed! But that was an adventure 
not to be missed. A Queen stepped 
lightly into the basket, comfortably curled 
herself up, and gave the signal that hoisted 
her aloft. 

“Well,” laughs the Queen as Nicky 
finishes his story, “I’m sure if I’d been in 
Paradise like Eve, I too should have tasted 
the apple. And anyhow, I know Greece a 
lot better than Sophie, my cousin, once 
Queen there, ever did. Sophie,’’ concludes 
Marie, “never could stand fleas.”’ 

But the Queen of Rumania never has 
hesitated before reality. She never has 
shrunk from experience. And she knows 
her Rumania. It was as a young Crown 
Princess that she first rode away from a 
court that bored her, to gallop on her 
horse alone over mountain and _ plain. 
So she went out to see the land that his- 
tory had been holding for her coming. 
Since then she has ridden far. Oh so 
far that she has indeed made this country 
her country! Many a time, when another 
Queen might be sitting idly on a throne 
holding a scepter, you may find Marie of 
Rumania sitting on a low stool in some 
peasant’s cottage, learning all about the 
business of living. 

When she comes formally to her vil 
lages, as you have seen, they ring the 
church bells and hang out all the bright 
banners of their beautiful rugs in greeting. 
And the people kiss her hand, sometimes 
the hem of her skirt and even her feet, 
touching their foreheads to the ground in 
obeisance. At first, as she tells me, she 
did not know what to make of such homage. 
But as she herself became more eastern, 
as able to accept it graciously in the 
of reverent (Continued on page 212) 


she w: 
spirit 














This, her own specially designed costume, is the robe loved 


by Marie of Rumania for her royal wear. Its dignity and 


beauty depend only on grace and simplicity for their effect 












































































Dorothy 
Miller’s 


Charm ing Story 


of a Mother who 


Found a Song 


and a Smile -Master 
Keys to a Man's 


Closed Heart 


LVINA RUDD did not go forward 
to welcome her stepmother. She 
just stood in the open doorway of 
her father’s dilapidated house held 

together by tough, ancient vines, and 
watched him bringing her home. Never 
before in the fifteen years of her lonely 
life had Elvina known Cephas Rudd to 
ride out from the Center in a hired vehicle. 
But up the winding, rocky, weed-grown 
road came the station wagonette, its engine 
coughing as with the heaves that had been 
the death of the team it had replaced. 

“Whoa!” shouted the wizened old driver 
who had outlived his horses and his day, 
setting his brake as the faint tracks of the 
weed-grown road disappeared in the long, 
tangled grass of the Rudds’ front yard. 
“End o’ the line, all-l-l out! Weddin’ 
tower’s over, heh, heh!” 

Enjoying his jest in his senile way, for 
he had brought the Rudds directly from the 
courthouse, he proceeded to unload his 


passengers’ baggage—a big trunk, a little 
trunk, two suitcases, and a round leather 
box. Elvina wondered apathetically what 
the round box was called, what it con- 
tained; wondered with the part of her 
mind that had not become paralyzed as 
she stared at the wagonette. 

Her father had got out of it. From it 
he was assisting a woman to alight. And 
within it sat a girl not much older than 
herself! Elvina was unprepared for this 
pretty girl. She had not expected her. 
Indeed, through no words of her father’s 
had she been prepared for his bride’s 


arrival. The news, conveyed by gossiping 
neighbors, had come to Elvina over the 
wires of their telephone, which had been 
installed after her mother had died, 
needlessly, ten minutes before Cephas 
got back with the doctor who could have 
saved her. The phone was on a party 
line. Elvina had been listening in. And 
if that is a crime all good country people 
are criminals 

“Heard the latest?” the neighbor acres 
to the north of her had asked. a 

‘“*Bout that music-show comp’ny bein 
stranded last week at the Center? sure, 





































































Illustrated 
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“Vinie, you got a 
sweetie? Who's 
that comin’ up the 
hill?” Elvina’s 
bare feet burned 
as she looked at 
the dainty white 
slippers swinging 
in the hammock 










































I heard that,.”’ the woman three farms to 
the south had answered. 

“That ain’t the latest. The latest is 
Cephas Rudd married one o’ them singin’ 
wimmen today.” 

Elvina had listened no longer. She had 
flung herself prone upon the couch, beating 
the dust from it with her bare toes in a 
fury of resentment. She had cried as she 
had not cried since her mother’s death five 
years before. Then she had eaten three 
pieces of bread and molasses and had felt a 
great deal better. Still she did not feel 
like running forward and kissing her step- 
mother as she got out of the wagonette. 

“Elvina,”’ said her father, looking at her 
commandingly, for he was a stern man, 
and he never tried to disguise the fact at 
home, “come say howdy to your ma.” 

‘Ma's dead,” retorted Elvina, without 
Moving more than her eyelashes, thick 
and tangled like the grass. “I ain’t got 
no ma, thanks. Ma's dead.” 


“This is your ma, an’ you'll treat her 
like it,” announced Cephas Rudd, ad- 
vancing toward her. 

Elvina did not cringe. She feared him 
as she feared thunderstorms and bulls. 
Yet she knew he would not strike her. He 
never had. Though she was often sullen 
when he was severe, she had never offered 
him defiance before. But she was his 
daughter, and the measure of his stub- 
bornness was hers. 

“Now, Mr. Rudd, don’t!’ begged the 
new wife, catching him by his heavy arm 
and squeezing it. At that Elvina could not 
have kept her black eyes in their sockets 
except for the barrier of her tangled lashes. 


“Of course, she don’t want to call me 
‘mama.’ 1 don’t want her to, cither. 
Milly never has. Be mama to such big 
girls? Not me! Call me Tilly, honey, 


like Milly and everybody does. What a 
sweet complexion you got! Milly, Milly, 
come look at this child’s white skin and 
yours'll turn green.” 

The pretty girl in the wagonette laughed 
hilariously. ‘I’m parked here till Papa 
Rudd lifts me out and leads the way,” 
she declared, beckoning him with two 
crooked forefingers. Elvina gasped at her 














impudence. “I don’t 
wanta get lost in the 
impen'trable forest.” 
Cephas Rudd _ went 
back and extended his 
arms. With their aid 
Milly floated to the 
ground. 
‘“Ta-tumpty-ta, Me- 


thuselah,”’ she called to 
the cackling old driver 
as the station wagon, the bridal coach, 
went jouncing down the hillside. “So 
this is ‘home, sweet home.’ Well, it 
couldn't be any place else and get away 
with it.” 

“Now, Milly!” 

“Oh, I’m keen as a crow about the 
country, Tilly. Don’t the air smell good? 
Like that pillow you used to carry round 
in your trunk, that one with ‘For you I 
pine, and, too, I balsam’ chain-stitched on 
Dg 

“Ves, don’t it? 
ery!” 

“Don’t talk about scenery or I might get 
homesick.” 

“No, you won't 


And look at the scen- 


Milly. You and El- 
vina’ll be such you'll forget you 
was ever on the stage. Already I feel like 
1 was back home on the farm where I was 
raised, and hadn’t never left it. Ain’t 
Elvina white, like I said?” 

“What kind of whitewash do you use, 
Pierrettie? I'd like to buy a gallon.” 

“You can catch it in a rain-barrel, I bet. 
Want we should just come right in, Elvina, 
dear?”’ 

With no sign of invitation or protest, 


Elvina stepped aside and let them enter 
39 


chums 
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the dwelling that was as depressing within 
as it appeared desolate from without. 

“Supper ready?” asked Cephas Rudd, 
blotting up the faint sunset glow as he 
loomed in the doorway, the two suitcases 
in one of his hands, and on his back the 
smaller trunk. 

“My, ain’t you strong!” exclaimed Tilly 
Rudd, turning to look at him. She re- 
moved her hat and ran her fingers up 
through her colorless short hair. ‘This 
clinging vine sure has picked out a sturdy 
oak!” 

“Set another plate, Elvina,”’ said Cephas, 
noting that the table was laid for three, 
but deigning to show no surprise at the 
prescience which had moved Elvina to 
arrange it so. 

“Didn’t know you was luggin’ home a 
singin’ woman to take my place, foo,” El- 
vina remarked dispassionately, crossing to 
the cupboard to do as she was bade. 





EPHAS did not answer. He never did 

unless he had to. He went out after the 
big trunk and round leather box. And as 
there seemed nothing for poor intruding 
Tilly and Milly to say, they stood silently 
by in the gloomy twilight while Elvina 
added another earthenware plate, another 
thick cup and saucer, and another black- 
handled knife and fork to the array on the 
faded red cloth that covered the small 
table near the stove. After that, still ignor- 
ing the newcomers, she placed a coal-oil 
lamp in the middle of the table, removed 
its pink shade and shining chimney, and 
held a match to the well-trimmed wick. 
The flame shot up promisingly; and when 
she slipped the chimney and shade back 
into place, a warm and ruddy light diffused 
cheer into the barren room that had seemed 
so hopelessly dreary before. 

The new light showed them plainly as 
they were, these three female creatures 
who were henceforth to share its rays. It 
shone on Elvina, a thin woman-child clad 
in a shapeless cotton garment; Elvina, a 
woman with immobile features, a child 
with fear and rebellion and distrust 
fluttering in her eyes—these emotions, 
and nothing of the joyous expectancy that 
enlivens the innocent glances of happy 
children. 

It shone on Milly Larkin, her stepsister, 
infinitely older, infinitely younger, dressed 
in cheap, stylish finery, ready to make 
the best of whatever accommodations life 
had to. offer, even of these, poorer than 
those of the poorest hotel yet better than 
none at all. 

It shone on Tilly Larkin Rudd, who 
counted it part of the luck which never 
failed her desperation that they had been 
stranded in the Center, where she had run 
across Cephas Rudd, a boyhood friend of 
her dead husband’s. When he had asked 
her to marry him, what else could she do 
but thank him? Tilly was growing stout, 
her voice was already husky, and each dis- 
banding company of her experience was a 
little more tawdry and a little less support- 
able than the one before it. And she 
had Milly to look out for. By cautious in- 
quiries she had discovered the character 
of Cephas Rudd; honest but glum, fair but 
cold, well-to-do, having made money 
“swapping” farms instead of farming 
them, but close—a hard man to manage, 
Cephas Rudd would be. Nevertheless, 
Tilly Larkin had married him. People 





Singing Women 


in the show business are innately hopeful 
and courageous. 

On these three women, two young and 
ignorant, one old and wise, though she 
appeared quite girlish in an outsize way, 
shone the white light Elvina had placed 
on the table all laid for supper. 

Elvina’s stepmother spoke, as if she had 
been thinking over the words last uttered 
in that room. “Vinie,” she said, laying 
one hand lightly on a narrow shoulder that 
grew taut-muscled under it, “a singin’ 
woman lights things up around her like 
that lamp, see?”” She paused a moment, 
and then went on. “I ama singin’ woman, 
Vinie, off-stage as well as on. I’ve learned 
Milly to be one, too. And I’ll make a 
singin’ woman out of you, you poor, 
unhappy, littl kid. Your own mama 
couldn’t do no better by you than that, I 
don't reckon.” 

“Ma never sung,” said Elvina, “an’ I 
don’t neither. Pa don’t like screechin’.” 

That was too much for Milly, with her 
spirits revived by the lighted lamp. ‘He 
don’t?” she cried, flinging herself into a 
chair at the supper table. “You’d ought 
to ’a’ seen him in the bald-headed row the 
night we closed!” 

“Hush, Milly,” her mother admonished 
her. “Men ain’t the same at home as at 
shows.” 

Cephas Rudd, having disposed of the 
baggage in various corners of the house, 
was washing his hands in the basin on the 
bench outside the door. Wetting his comb 
in the wash water, he smoothed down his 
hair, hung the comb back on its nail, and 
came in to the table. 

“Set up,” he said to Tilly as he seated 
himself. “Bring it on, Elvina.”’ 

“No, indeed!” protested Tilly, smooth- 
ing his wet hair again with her own ven- 
turesome hands. “I ain’t comp’ny that 
Vinie should wait on me. I’m gonna 
help her dish supper.”’ 

Instead of looking grateful, Elvina 
pouted. Were her privileges as mistress 
of the house to be snatched from her at 
once? 

“I'll fill the water glasses,” Tilly decided 
hastily. “See here at this gourd dipper, 
Milly. Ain’t it a big one?” 


* HE had chosen the most trivial of tasks, 
leaving Elvina to preside with unim- 
paired dignity over her stove. Tilly Rudd 
praised the viands for their excellence, as 
she might have for their simplicity. Then, 
when supper had been eaten, she did an 
astonishing thing. She pushed Elvina 
and Milly toward the open door. 

“Skip, vou two,” she said, “and get 
acquainted. I'll wash the dishes, and Mr. 
Rudd’ll wipe.” 

She began to sing the merriest of gay 
songs and tossed a ragged dish-towel to her 
husband. Did he let the clean cloth fall 
to the rough floor as Elvina felt sure he 


would? He did not. He caught it. And 
dried the thick, crazed dishes for his 
bride. From the yard Elvina saw him. 


“He didn’t tromp on it!’ she exclaimed 
sharply, puzzled by the strange acquies- 
cence of her fearsome father. What had 
changed him? 

“Sure not,” said Milly knowingly, as 
she got gingerly into the old rope ham- 
mock. ‘Not tonight, I'll say!” 

Elvina sat cross-legged on the ground 
and watched the moon rise on the world 





that had become so strange and different 
since its last rising. She had no intention 
of becoming friends with this pretty girl 
who called her father “Papa Rudd.” Her 
bare feet burned as she looked at the 
dainty, white slippers swinging in the 


hammock. How this fashionable actress 
must look down on her for going without 
shoes! Her feet must be white, like her 
slippers, and unbruised. Still, they had 
said her skin was the whiter. ; 

“Vinie, you got a sweetie? Who's that 
comin’ up the hill?” 

“Him? Oh, that’s nobody. Hen Thomp- 
son. He lives on that farm down there 
an’ works the garden for pa.” 

“Plants the taters in the dark of the 
moon, does he?”’ 

“No,” replied Elvina. “No, he ain't 
never come of an evenin’ before. He must 
of heard you was here.” 


HE could see him as he was, even in the 

darkness—a tall boy with an Adam’s 
apple. When she looked at him he always 
tried, unsuccessfully, to swallow it. And 
he had reddish hair that straggled around 
a double crown. 

“Is he good-looking?” 

“Yes,” said Elvina solemnly, laughing 
to herself; for she thought Hen Thompson 
must be the funniest-looking boy in the 
world. ‘Oh, my, yes!” 

She wondered if Milly believed her, de- 
ceived by her words and the uncertain 
moonlight. She was certainly nicer to 
Henry than she had any call to be. 

“Come back again,”’ she said, when he 
was leaving without ever having explained 
why he had come. “Life in the wildwoods 
won't be so worse if we got little neighbor 
boys like you to play with.” 

“Thanks, Miss Larkin. Thanks. Vinie, 
will your pa care?” Henry asked. 

“Not if you sing to him,” Elvina re- 
torted crossly, thinking of the ragged 
dish-towel upon which he had not trampled. 

For she could hear her stepmother still 
singing, softly now, as she moved about 
unpacking her things in the downstairs 
bedroom. And Cephas Rudd sat watching 
her. He had not come outdoors to smoke 
his pipe, as he always did on such moon- 
light nights, while Elvina lay in the ham- 
mock Milly had pre-empted. 

When Henry had gone, Elvina turned on 
Milly, as she swung lazily and caroled a 
light tenor to the throaty soprano of her 
mother’s song. Elvina was _ miserable. 
The moonlight was different, her father 
was different, everything was different and 
would surely be worse, if it could be, now 
that these queer city women had come to 
toss up their noses at her and her ways, to 
live in her father’s mean house, despising it 
and her. ; 

“When you women once start singin’,’ 
she asked bitterly, “don’t you never let 
up? What you got to sing about? No- 
body ain’t paid no ticket money fur your 
show. What fur you singin’ tonight?” 

“Cat’s fur to make kitten’s britches,’ 
Milly replied mockingly. 

“What fur vou singin’, I asked you?” 

From behind her Tilly answered, clasp- 
ing her hands under the quivering chin 
raised belligerently toward Milly, and 
drawing the white face back so that the 
moon and her own kind, pleading eyes 
shone uown on it. 

“When women (Continued on page 247 











**0,” SAID Cephas Rudd, sitting down as if he were very tired. “I seen you sit- 

tin’ on some feller’s lap, huggin’ and kissin’ him!” ‘“Elvina?’’ exclaimed 
Tilly unbelievingly. ‘‘Why, Cephas, the girls have been in bed since nine o’clock.” 
“One of ’em ain’t.” “Well,” said Elvina calmly, “‘what of it?’”’ She felt cold, frozen 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








HE Women’s Com- 

mittee of the Sesqui- 
centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition — in- 
vited Good Housekeep- 
ing to furnish and equip 
one of the charming old- 
time houses on High 
Street at the Exposition. 
Ithink it will interest all 
i) ow readers to know 
that the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Exposi- 
tion, of which Mrs. J. 
Willis Martin is the 
Chairman, determined 
to reproduce some of 
the old houses which 
stood on or near High 
Street as it was when 
the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed 
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Sas abel 


in 1776. . This street 
(now called Market), 
which runs through the 
center of Philadelphia, 
was then called High 
Street, and at its lower 
end, from the Delaware 
River to Fourth Street, 
the activity of the 
Philadelphia of those 
(Continued on page 47) 


High Street repro- 
duced for the Sesqui- 
centennial. Photo- 


graph by J. D. Cardinell, 
official photographer 


THE DINING-ROOM 
“CRecayptu res the “Ol [ Sp irit—- 
with ‘Modern’ Gurnishings 


In the dining-room the double- 
pedestal table, the lowboy, and 
the corner cupboard all harmon- 
ize with the Chippendale chairs 





This lovely shell cupboard, filled 
with ruby glass and Wedgwood, 
shows the fine cabinet work 
so beloved in Colonial times 


a 





One side of the room, which includes 
the fireplace and shell cupboard, is 
paneled in pine and painted white, 
while on the other walls, above a three- 
foot painted dado, is a fascinating 
scenic paper in gay colors, depicting 
various current events in early America 
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The height of beauty in the 
Colonial bedroom is the four- 
poster bed, and this one, with 
tester top, is a reproduction in 
old maple harmonizing with the 
rest of the furniture in the room 








A COLONIAL 
BEDROOM 


Ok Dr Shippens 
COHfouse 








At the opposite end of the bed- 
room is the fireplace with the 
maple chair and table (left), 
drawn up beside it. The lowboy 
serves as a dressing-table, and 
the quaint desk is shown below 


























THE NURSERY 
“Othe Studio? 
(yurnishedin Its 

Colonials 


“OF fouse 


a rug completing the color scheme. 


The old custom of pulling the trundle bed from beneath the four-poster 
at night and placing the baby in it to sleep by the side of its mother has 
long since gone out of fashion, and into Dr. Shippen’s house has been built 
a modern nursery that could be used for two children. 
it, above, shows charming furniture, colorful chintz, and dainty curtains 
















One sunlit corner of 


The bathroom to be used by the children, though not large, is as colorful and 
charming as the one for the grown-ups in the front of the house. 
walls are finished with metal tiling painted deep cream, while above is a gay 
flowered paper, with a yellow, rubberized-silk shower curtain and towels and 
On the floor is a black and white linoleum 


The lower 


THOSE WHO HAVE HELPED FURNISH DR. SHIPPEN’S HOUSE 


OOPERATING with 
furnishing and decorating this house 
were the following: All painting and Duco 
finish of stairway and bathrooms by E. I. 


the Studio in 


duPont deNemours and Co.: Wallpaper 
by the Wallpaper Ass’n, except the cining- 
room by A. L. Diament & Co., and the 
nursery walls by Standard Textile Products 
Co.: Colonial hardware by Arthur Tod- 
hunter: Curtain hardware, H. L. Judd Co., 
Inc., and Kirsch Mfg. Co. 

In the living room, the walls are paneled 
by the Birch Association; portrait, Ehrich 
Galleries; furniture, Elgin A. Simonds Co., 
Century Furniture Co., Robert W. Irwin 
Co.; curtains, Vauxhall chintz by J. H. 
Thorp & Co., Inc.; glass curtains, Scranton 
Lace Co.; rug, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co.; fireplace fittings, Arthur Todhunter; 
lighting fixtures and: lamps, Cassidy Co., 
Inc., bridge lamps, W. Irving Forge, lamp 
shades, Iva B. Kempshall, window shades, 
Columbia Mills, Inc.; accessories, Benello 
Bros., Inc.; Steuben Glass, Ovington’s Pil- 
low Shop. 

In the hall; stair rail and treads, by 
Mahogany Ass’n, furniture, Baker & Co.; 
glass curtains, Scranton Lace Co.; clock, 
Colonial Mfg. Co.; lantern, Cassidy Co., 
pictures, Robertson & Deschamps; pewter, 
Ovington’s; rugs, James M. Shoemaker Co. 

In the dining-room, the wood paneling 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau; furni- 
ture, Baker & Co.; curtains Orinoka Mills; 
rug, M. J. Whittall Associates; lighting 
fixtures, G. E. Walter; fireplace fittings, 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc.; mirror, 
Friedman Bros.; window shades, Columbia 
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Mills, Inc.; silver, International Silver Co., 
Gorham Co., Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Oneida Community, Ltd., Towle Mfg. Co., 
R. Wallace Sons Mfg. Co., E. Schmidt & 
Co.; China, Theo. Haviland & Co., Wm. S. 
Pitcairn Corp., Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, 
Louis L. Allen; Glass, Steuben wiass, Havi- 
land China Co., Fostoria Glass Co.; Linen, 
Irish-Scottish Linen Ass’n. 

In the main bedroom, mantel, Arthur 
Todhunter; portraits, Ehrich Galleries; 
samplers, Jane White Lonsdale; furniture, 
Charak Furniture Co., Foote-Reynolds Co., 
Barnard & Simonds Co., Inc., Nichols & Stone 
Co., Peru Cha‘r Works, Hastings Table Co., 
Artcraft Furniture Co., Harris Interior Arts, 
Inc. Mayhew Shop, Seth Thomas Clock 
Co.; bedding, Grand Rapids Bedding Co.; 
textiles, Amory, Browne & Co., S. M. 
Hexter & Co., H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Eldredge Snyder, Consolidated Trimming 
Co., rugs, Hill, Gerhard Co.; Brenlin win- 
dow shades, lighting fixtures, James R. 
Marsh; lamps and shades, Mayhew Shop, 
Iva B. Kempshall; silver, Gorham Co.; Wam- 
sutta sheets; Kenwood blankets; accessories, 
Benello Bros., Steuben Glass, Pillow Shop, 
James McCutcheon & Co., A. E. Megill. 

In the guest room, furniture, Mercier 
Fréres, Inc.; spring and mattress, Simmons 
Co.; curtains, S. M. Hexter & Co., Scranton 
Lace Co.; rugs, James M. Shoemaker Co., 
lighting fixtures, Cassidy Co., mirror, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; window shades, 


Stewart Hartshorn Co.; screen, W. H. S. 
Lloyd Co.; lamps and shades, Iva B. Kemp- 
shall; Lady Pepperell sheets; Chatham blan- 
kets; spread, Carlin Comforts, boudoir pil- 


lows, Grande Maison de Blanc, Pillow Shop; 
accessories, Alvin Silver Co., Steuben Glass. 

In the nursery, furniture, Urbana Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti Reed Furniture 
Co., Stakmore Co., Inc.; linoleum, Geo. W. 
Blabon Co.; rugs, Alexander Morton & Co.; 
curtains, F. A. Foster & Co.; lighting fix- 
tures, Lightolier Co.; pictures, Robertson 
& Deschamps, Edward Gross Co.; screen 
and waste basket, Chintz & Box Shop; win- 
dow shades, Stewart Hartshorn Co.; lamps 
and shades, Mayhew Shop, The Dug Out, 
Iva B. Kempshall; Pequot sheets; Esmond 
blankets; Stevens spread; toys and acces- 
sories, Stern Bros., The Dug Out. 

The front bathroom, plumbing fixtures, 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.; mirror, Kier & 
Haas; rug, James M. Shoemaker Co., light- 
ing fixtures, Cassidy Co., window shade, 
Tontine; shower curtain, I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co.; accessories, Martex towels, 
Ovington’s, Yardley & Co., Scott Paper Co. 

Nursery bathroom, plumbing fixtures, 
Kohler Co., J. H. Balmer Co.; metal tiling, 
Berger Mfg. Co.; linoleum, Geo. W. Blabon 
Co.; curtains, Alexander Morton & Co.; 
shower curtain, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.; 
lighting fixtures, Cassidy Co., mirror, Alex- 
ander J. Beggs Co.; window shade, Tontine; 
accessories, Cannon towels, Ovingtons, 
Yardley & Co., Scott Paper Co. 

A fully illustrated 12-page folio of the 
house, including Service Rooms, will 
be sent upon receipt of 25c. 

Address ; 

Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 

119 West 40th Street 
New York City 























EARLY AMERICAN QUAINTNESS 


Orr ? , 4 J e ) 
OWith, “OModern Com ore 


The charming simplicity of a really old room has been brought into this 
bedroom, with its bare floors and gaily-colored, hand-made hooked rugs. 
The maple furniture is all faithfully copied from good old pieces, and the 
ball-fringe curtains at the windows are reminiscent of 1776. The chintz, 
with the ..ulberry pattern on a cream ground, shows early Colonial scenes 


The charming dressing- 
table, left, is in the 
guest-room, in which 
some of the furniture 
is French Provincial. 
At right is a glimpse 
of the front bathroom 


days was grouped. On, or near, High Street stood a Friends’ Meeting House, 
the Washington House, where both George Washington and John Adams 
lived as Presidents until 1800, when Washington oflicially became the capi 
tal, the Robert Morris House, and many another, including Doctor Shippen’s 
house, which is the one Good Housekeeping has furnished, and which Mrs. 
J. Willis Martin is occupying as her headquarters. 

Since many of the houses were rebuilt as facsimilies of the original houses. 
and furnished with reproductions of just what was in them in 1776, Good 
Housekeeping was asked to take this charming old house, leaving the rooms 
and background unchanged in spirit, and using furniture which might have 
been in the original house, but adding the comforts that generations have 
brought. So in this house Good Housekeeping Studio has wished to retain 
the charm of the old with the comforts of today, while Good Housekeeping 
reper has planned and equipped kitchen and laundry to lack nothing 
— industry can devise in the form of serviceable equipment to 
enietie deen” of these rooms. This was made possible for Good 
Po dy ping ter ough the cooperation of American manufacturers who gen 

usly lent us all the necessary furnishings. (Continued on page 154) 





Ghe Pot-Seller of 
sethiehem 


Painting by Dean Cornwell 


Descriptive Article by Gilliam Lyon Phelps 


ETHLEHEM! To every one 
brought up in a Christian 
home the word is full of 
music, as though we heard 


risked their lives. What a surprise 
this must have been to the three 
worthies, and how their amazement 
must have flamed into a renewed 


Ghe Ninth of a Series 


today across the leagues of land and 
sea and across the gulf of centuries 
the singing of the angelic host. 
Bethlehem is a small town, but it 
dwarfs all the great cities of the 
world. Long before the Advent, the 
prophet Micah foretold its glory: 

“But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, vet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 

The word “Bethlehem” means “place of food,” and it 
was so called because it was a fertile spot in a barren land, 
symptomatic in its very soil of its supreme spiritual fruitful- 
ness. It is first mentioned in Genesis 35 as Ephrath, whither 
Jacob and his wife Rachel were traveling; she gave birth to 
Benjamin, “And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Beth-lehem.”’ 

It was called Bethlehem-Judah because there was another 
Bethlehem in the northern section of Palestine, mentioned 
in Joshua 19; 15. 

The great King David was born in Bethlehem-Judah, 
and for centuries thereafter the little town was called the 
City of David. In 325 a.p. a church was built there, which 
still stands, supposedly on the spot of the original manger. 

One leaves Jerusalem for Bethlehem by the Jafia Gate, 
and instead of proceeding by foot or on the back of a camel, 
one rolls southward through beautiful country in a luxurious 
automobile. The distance between the towns is a little less 
than six miles, and on entering Bethlehem one finds, instead 
of the noise and tumult of Jerusalem, a quaint and quiet 
village, with an atmosphere all its own. Even today it is 
unique. 

Bethlehem is almost entirely Christian. Look at the 
house in the left background of the picture, and you will 
see a light bluish-tinted “whitewash” around its door and 
window. This is the sign that no Mohammedan lives there. 

In Palestine, from the time of Rachel's death until 1926, 
the physical association with Bethlehem in the minds of 
all travelers has been its wells. In the drought and steady 
heat of the summer days and nights, the wells of Bethlehem 
are the solace and strength of pilgrims. Mr. Cornwell 
writes, ““A drink of water was my first and last thought.” 
The most famous allusion in history to the water of Bethle- 
hem is when the Philistines had captured and garrisoned the 
little town. King David and his army were outside in the 
heat, and one day, when the King was terribly thirsty and 
was thinking out loud, remembering the peculiar sweetness 
and freshness of the water he knew, he soliloquized, ‘Oh 
that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Beth-lehem, that is at the gate!’ Then the three mighty 
men, his devoted and loyal captains, broke through the host 
of the Philistines, drew water from the well, and hacked their 
way back again, spilling much blood but no water. They 
brought the precious liquid in a vessel similar to one of these 
in the foreground of our picture, and, covered with streaming 
sweat and streaming wounds, they presented it to the great 
King. Then David did the most beautiful thing in his long 
life. He poured out the water on the ground, because he felt 
unworthy to drink water for which his favorite officers had 
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of Paintings of Places 
inthe Holy Land 
as Ghey am Goday 


passion of devotion when they heard 
his words! , 

The place of honor in the picture 
is rightly given to the pots and the 
potter. These make an irresistible 
appeal to any spectator who is 
familiar with the Bible or with 
oriental history. The potter is enormously important in the 
Holy Land, as he always has been. Every shape seen here 
is traditional. It comes down from a remote period of time 
and is as old as the art itself. The clay is the same, and it 
is today fashioned into exactly the same forms that were 
current in ancient times, as is clearly proved by comparing 
the modern pots offered for sale with the clay pots revealed 
by the excavations of the archaeologists. The potter has 
his wheel, which he turns by foot-power; he holds the wet 
clay with both hands, and the whirling wheel fashions it into 
the desired shape. In ancient times he did this with such 
artistry that even today scientists and artists are still vainly 
seeking the secret possessed by the ancient potters of China. 
This was man’s first conquest, the subduing of natural ele- 
ments into utensils of use and beauty. 

But it is not the mere thought of the antiquity of this art 
that is so stimulating; it is the metaphorical use of it in the 
Bible and in modern poetry. The most famous passage in 
Scripture dealing with the potter is in that great eighteenth 
chapter of Jeremiah, where the prophet wrote: 

“Then I went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he 
wrought a work on the wheels. 

“And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in the 
hand of the potter: so he made it again another vessel, as 
seemed good to the potter to make it. 

“Then the word of the Lord came to me, saying, 

“ “( house of Israel, can not I do with you as this potter? 
saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, 
so are ve in mine hand, O house of Israel.’ ”’ 

Robert Browning, with a devout philosophy that matched 
that of the prophet, used the same figure in the same way, 
in his great poem, “Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ God is the wise 
Potter; we are the clay in his hands; God holds us bound 
dizzily on the wheel of life, in order that He may shape us 
into something worthy of His presence. Browning wrote 
this poem soon after he had sustained the most bitter 
sorrow of his life, the death of the only woman he ever loved. 
But although he was shaken by grief, his faith was shaken 
not at all. 

As we take a final look at the opposite picture, the sub- 
lime words of Browning come into our minds: 


Ay, note that Potter's wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round 
“Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize today!” 


Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s whee! runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure . . - 
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Friendly Service 


For 


Good Housekeeping ‘Readers, 
By a Woman Who 


Knows all the Best 


Books- 


F I may judge from the letters pouring 

in upon me, my readers are equally 
divided between those who read for 
pleasure and those who read for 
improvement. As was fitting, the pleasure 
readers had their innings in the vacation 
season. But now that the serious season 
is upon us when the wise and industrious 
prepare to budget their time for the win- 
ter’s duties, it would seem to be the 
“improvers’*’ turn. 

“I face a long period of convalescence,” 
writes a dear old friend, Margery Cray, 
“but I can read a bit each day. Nothing 
heavy, the Doctor says. I must be amused 
and entertained, yet 1 don’t want to waste 
all my time. Can’t you send me something 
amusing and yet worth while? I find 
what interests me most just now is to 
touch some other mind that has come to 
some conclusions about life.’’ 

I stopped reading and reached out my 
hand, for the book she wanted was lving 
at that moment on my desk where I had 
laid it down at this quotation: “Yes, we 
grow up to God as a trellised vine into the 
higher reaches of air, by the tendrils of 
love we put out, here, there, to everything 
In nature, to everything in life.” 

_ This book is “Singing in the Rain,”’ Anne 
Shannon Monroe's “Essays for Thoughtful 
People” (Doubleday, Page—$2.00), which 
I had put aside to send to Margery, as | 

ave sent it to several other people 


Booxs 


Emily Newell Blair 





who seemed in need of “conclusions.” 

This is one of those books you can not 
keep for yourself. It deals with so many 
problems, and all so helpfully, that before 
you know it you have given it away to one 
nervous, over-wrought friend to help her 
open her channel to the Great Harmony; 
to a young girl to convince her she ought 
to develop her own gifts instead of doing 
what some one else wants her to do; 
to another girl to help her make up her 
mind whether to ‘‘set the day” or not; 
to a lonely mother to make her value 
solitude and leisure; to an old lady to 
waken her to the riches of age; to a 
harassed friend to lead her to a wise 
decision as to divorce. 

It isa book of many suggestions on many 
matters. But it has something more for 
Margery Cray than that. It has for her 
what it had for me: cumulative peace. 
] started it with a tired brain and taut 
nerves. I was “going through it’’ to see 
what it was about. But after a while it 
affected me as all good books of devotion 
do. One essay did not do it. 

“Well done,” I said, “‘but of course I 
know all this as well as Miss Monroe.” 

Nor did the second. How many times 
I had learned that lesson about the open 
channel! Nor did the third. But as I 
read essay after essay in the quiet of my 
room before my afternoon nap, the power 
of the word subdued me. My nerves 
















A good person to know, among authors, is Anne Shannon 
Monroe. Her new book, “Singing in the Rain,”’ 
collection of articles which appeared first in these pages 


is a 








relaxed; peace entered in. True, I knew 
these things with my mind—when I 
remembered them—but my body was not 
under their dominion. It was a-flutter 
with desires, demands, worries. It had 
to have these things recalled to it—not 
by bare statements of fact, but by rare 
imagery, by incidents, by soothing phrase. 
It had to have the same truths reiterated 
in the same key, but in many tunes, until 
at last the influence of these truths was 
felt, until I realized as well as believed 
them. Then I knew this was of those 
rare books—rare since they must be writ 
ten out of the heart as well as the head 
that serve to bring people into the Great 
Harmony, and that I should read it again 
and again. What a sense of personal 
gratitude one has to an author for such 
a find! 

I turn back to Margery’s letter: ‘As 
I lie here day after day, I find myself think- 
ing of green trees and forests. I seem 
some way to have time for them as I've 
not had before. I do not long for them 
so much as I meditate upon them. It 
is the same way with far countries. | 
don't want to travel. I'm too tired. I 
would not if I could. But little corners 
of mv brain that seem to have been all 
cluttered up are gradually becoming 
empty and need new material. Haven't 
vou some books for them?” 

And straightway, (Continued on page 201) 
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The memory of that first kiss on the 
river stabbed and stabbed. If she 
would only go! Her delaying was 
as much an agony as her absence 





























CONINGSBY 
Delightful Story of 
Srarted to Battle the World, 


Illustrated by 


Lhe First Instalment: 
YE HAD talked all evening, Bob Aiken and I, and yet 
\ we had come to no conclusions. A bachelor, as I was, 
age had brought him no nearer the solution of the 
great problem of love and its lasting. I sat by the dying fire in 
his study, and to fill the time before going to hear the sunrise 
choir from Magdalen Tower, I thought of what life had taught 
me—and my dreams. 

My mother was only a memory—a sweet fragrance of affec- 
tion. One day she had come to the house and bade me good- 
bve. She was going back to America, with a man she had 
taught me to call *‘Uncle,” a man who was always ringing our 
doorbell when my father was away. Somehow my father had 
lost her. Even my presence could not constrain her to the 
prison of our house. 

She was gone, but I always remembered. My father re- 
membered too. In his loneliness he reached out to me, and his 

love was like chains prisoning me. I made up my mind that when I 
met the one woman, she should be free. Then perhaps | might 
hold her, as my father had not held my mother. 

[It was time to go. I strolled out into the mists of dawning. A 
crowd had gathered on the ramparts by the river. A flash of sun- 
light struck the tower; boys’ voices sounded like a flight of angels. 
When it ceased, the mob jostled good-naturedly in its hurry for 
breakfast. A girl was pushed against me. I stood between her and 
the crowd. We spoke, briefly. My heart was beating fast. Like 
that it happened—in a moment—an eternity. 

One of the students called to us—Eric Wendover. It was his 
sister who had set my heart to beating. 

Introduced, and vouched for by Eric, there seemed no reason 
why we should not spend the day together. I asked her. She con- 
sented. I hired a motor-cycle with a side-car and we tore over 
country roads to the open country. A punt on the river invited us. 
We poled up the pleasant reaches. And before the day was done she 
knew that my heart was hers beyond recall. 

It was late when we returned. Mr. Wendover was angry. He 
covered it with bluff politeness, and the disconcerting statement that 
they were leaving for London on the morrow. I would have no op 
portunity to see Fay again. But then I myself was returning to 
London. Perhaps I should have better luck there. 


ITH London in May-time and nearness to Fay my spirits 
revived. The miraculous had happened once; what was 
to prevent it from occurring twice? If Mr. Wendover 
could spin himself fairy-tales, why should not I? 

The first thing to be done was to rid myself of my bag, so, hailing 
a taxi, I drove direct to the Inner Temple. Having regained my 
familiar rooms, I sat down to scheme my line of attack. 

How to get in touch with her? I hated the craftiness to which I 
was compelled. In my braver mood I would much have preferred 
to face her father. “I want to marry your daughter, and I’m going 
to.”’ But if | were to do that, she would be the one to suffer. Having 
flung my challenge, I should exit, leaving her to his displeasure. lf 
she persisted in her determination to accept me, he would whisk 
her away. Though she were to appeal to me for protection, I had 
nothing but promises with which to aid her—not even the proverbial 
love in a cottage. With a sigh of relief, having considered courage, 
1 dismissed it as too abrupt. 
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ALWAYs: 


DAWSON’S ii 
Two Young People WV ho r 


With Only Love as Weapon 


Marshall Frantz 








There was the off-chance that my own father might come 
to the rescue. But to trade on his good-nature struck me as 
shabby. 

So I decided to follow Fay’s instructions to the letter. The 
note I wrote her was as unemotional as a tradesman’s 
soliciting custom: 


“Dear Miss Wendover: 

During the brief time that I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, I entirely forgot to give you my address. 
Seeing that you are a stranger, there may be little 
services I can render. I have just returned from 
Oxford and am writing this from my rooms in the 
Inner Temple, where I shall probably be till close on 
midnight catching up arrears of work. I feel myself 
to have been so remiss that I am sending you this 
apology, by hand. My address, you will notice, is 
stamped on the note-paper.”’ 


Having read the bald statement over many times 
and assured myself that it contained nothing to which 
the most suspicious parent could object, I dispatched 
it by messenger—then awaited the outcome with 
impatience. 

Probably it would produce no immediate result. She would 
be out when the messenger arrived. It revealed so little of 
urgency that even she might be chilled by its contents. My 
capacity for caution might have outrun her requirements. To- 
morrow was the earliest I could hope for a reply. Nevertheless, 
I was so optimistic concerning miracles that I dared not stir out 
for lunch. I kept track of the clock as minutes ticked by. Per- 
haps she was reading it; more likely she would not read it for 
hours. From time to time I rose and stood by the window, half 
persuaded | would catch sight of her. That she would commit 
the indiscretion of visiting me was beyond the bounds of faith, 
but my suspense was diverted by imagining her doing so. To 
prevent my mind from fretting, I forced myself to my desk and 
was soon pleasantly engaged in baring my heart on paper, in- 
diting the lyric epistle which I liked to imagine, had circumstances 
been more favorable, my fondness would have prompted me to 
send. 

I became so occupied that I did not at first notice the sound 
Which, the moment it was noticed, began to wear on my jangled 
nerves. It was no more than a timid scratching, the noise a dog 
might make. When I pretended to pay no attention, for some 
seconds there was silence. It came again. 

“Who's there?”’ I questioned. 

A pause, followed by tapping, unmistakably for entrance. The 
person on the staircase was listening. Then, recommencing. the 
tapping grew bolder. 

Crossing the room, I opened the door the merest crack. In 
amazement | threw it wide. 

“May I come in?” she smiled at my hesitation. ‘You weren't 


expecting me. I knew you wouldn't be. I did it as a surprise.” “I’ve read it!” Her voice sprang 
“I’m alone,” I faltered. into clamor like a chime of bells. 
‘So much the better.” She was holding the letter which I 
“But I live alone.” I barred the entrance. had not dared to send her 


“Poor you!” She stretched out her delicately gloved hand. 


Unable to resist, I ad 
mitted her to the room. 
closing the door behind 
her. The closing of the 
door only increased my 
shyness. 

‘““Compromising her,” 
the words flashed across 
my mind. 

But if she were being 
compromised , she 
seemed thoroughly un 
conscious of it. She 
commenced a tour of 
inspection, completely 
mistress of herself. My 
bookcases attracted her. 
“I see you’re fond of 
poet Then my por- 
traits. She kept her 
back toward me most of 
the time. Her deport 
ment was as unfluttered 
as that of a maiden 
aunt paying a_ casual 
call upon her nephew. 

“You'll be eager to 
know how I got your 
note quickly. I 
stayed in for it. I have 
the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmless 
ness of the dove. I 
think that’s out of the 
Bible.”’ 

Her father, she in 
formed me, had found 
an agent waiting for 
him, with a list of ducal 


so 


houses prepared for his 


selection. He had lost 
no time in hurrying off 
to view them. She had 
excused herself on the 
score of a headache. 

“So Mother accom- 

panied him,’’ she 
chuckled. “I think she 
must have guessed. | 
suspect, when she was a 
girl, she had the same 
sort of headaches. But 
I don’t think Daddy 
saw through me. If he 
has his way, we're going 
to make a splash. Going 
to be presented at court. 
Going to climb the 
social ladder. Going to 
dine at Buckingham 
Palace. Going to give 
royalty tips on how to 
increase their income 
Rubbish and moon- 
shine! If it’s as easily 
done that, it’s not 
worth doing.” 

Still wandering, she 
made an effort to drag me into conversa- 
tion. 

“So this is where you gain a living!” 

“T don’t.” 

“But things cost money.” Across her 
shoulder her laughing eyes met mine. 
“My father does the paying. 

studving.”’ 

“To become what?” 

“A barrister. I’m not sure that 
have them in America. 
fellow who pleads cases.” 

vAnd wears a wig and gown,” she 


as 


I’m 


you 
A barrister is a 


d look that I remembered 
morning. 


The starv 


this There were reasons 


you.”” Mrs. Wendover spoke with 


snatched me up. “You'll look stunning. 
I shall come and hear 

“You won't.” 

She turned with a troubled expression. 
“Isn't it allowed, or do you mean you 
wouldn't want me?” 

‘ I had not stirred from before the door 
had entered. If a man ever 
worked hard to lose a girl, I did. 

“IT mean that I’m not going to be a bar- 
rister. I’m only pretending. If I ever 
become anything, I shall be a writer.” 

She hailed my declaration with delight. 


vou,” 


since she 


had crept into my father’s eyes. His lips 
now I’d told you.” 
“Dr. Powell, I 


for secrecy. I wish 


well-intended compassion. 


“Of novels? A second H. G. Wells? You 
grow more and more exciting.” 

“IT don’t know whether it will be of 
novels.” I eyed her sternly. “All I 
know is that I had no right to kiss you.” 

“If we both felt that way, you had the 
right.”’ 

“I hadn’t,” I contradicted. “What 
was the use? I shan’t be in a position to 
marry till I’m as old as Aiken. Probably 
not then. But to marry a girl of your 
class—never.”’ 


She was frankly puzzled. “What's the 





were quivering. I spoke gently. ‘‘Surely you’ve guessed. Fay and I were married 
He was looking at me with the blank reserve of a stranger. “I congratulate 
know how you must feel. When they’re gone, I'll explain, if you care to listen” 


matter with my class that you do not wish 
to marry into it?” 

_“Nothing—except that you're rich. 
Your father, if he took the whim, could 
buy the Bank of England; instead of which, 
l understand, he’s set his heart on buying 
you a title.”’ 

_ sit down,” she said quietly. 
just get vou.”’ 

And when I had obeyed, in that comfort 


ing way she had, she slipped her hand into 
mine. 


“T don't 


‘Now,” she prompted. 


“In the first place, I did wrong to let 
you come here.” 

“But vou didn't let me.” 

“Practically I did. Don't let’s quibble.” 

“I take the blame,” she smiled. ‘And 
in the second place? You won't be happy 
till you've got it all off your chest.” 

The second place took a long while in 
formulatir “Don’t you see how impos 
sible it is?’ I concluded. 

“T'm afraid I don't.” 

“Then let me explain again. You're 
rich; L have nothing. You've been brought 


here expressly to make 
a great match; I'm a 
fellow whom an ambi 
tious shop girl wouldn't 
marry. Your father is 
a sort of modern em 
peror. He can buy 
anything. He’s out to 
buy social position. 
Your good looks are the 
highest card he holds in 
his hand. Supposing 
you married me, what 
would be his attitude?” 

“He’d cast me off 
forever, and at the end 
of a year he’d take me 

back.” 

“And if he didn’t, vou 
might starve. And if 
he did, do you suppose 
I'd share his charity? 
Even if I managed to 
scramble a living, our 
entire resources couldn't 
amount to as much as 
you spend in pin- 
money.” 

“I could accommo- 
date myself. If the 
worst came to the worst, 
we would starve to 
gether.”’ 

I took one look at her 
attire. I could guess 
what clothes cost her. 
Her magnanimity, in- 
stead of soothing me, 
impressed me as blind- 
ness 

“‘Won’t you be prac- 
tical?” I begged. ‘‘My 
point of view is so 
cruelly obvious. Even 
to win you, I can't 
stoop to what is dis- 
creditable.” 

“You have won me,” 
she countered. 

I was so exhausted by 
her refusals that for 
some seconds I paid no 
heed to her assertion. 

At last I said des- 
perately, “I’d have to 
be a cheat to take you 
at your word.” 

“Vou wouldn't.” 

It was her turn to 
state her side of the 
dilemma. There was 
only one thing that was 
important: whether I 
loved her. When I 
wouldn’t assure her, she 
took it for granted. 
Didn't I see what | 
was doing? I was sac 

rificing her to my pride. I was punishing 
her for being rich, by pushing her from me. 
Besides, she wasn’t rich—not that she'd 
ever heard. Her father was, of course, but 
what had that to do with her? She wasn’t 
proposing that I should marry her father. 
And as for my poverty, no man was rich 
at my age by his own unaided efforts. To 
start life with nothing would be fun; that 
was how her father and mother had 
started. Supposing her father had been 
obstinate and had insisted on waiting, 


where would she (Continued on page 271) 
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A SHIONSY 
The Sithouette, Though Still Short, Has the Straight Line Broken 


by Blouse, (ape, Wider Sleeves and Tiered Shirt 
Helen Koues, Director 
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“ys has designed the exceedingly smart suit at the left, above, Embroidered trimming and edges of fur are two of the newest yea 
whic h shows the neu three-quarter length jacket that Paris tells us tures of winter frocks and coats, and the frock at the right, designed 
ts one of the important features of fall and winter Jashions by Martial et Armand, combines them both in a smart way 
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Reboux is one of the Frenc h 
milliners who have been 
particularly successful in 
ntroducing smart and be- 
oming hats, and the one at 
the right, of beige felt and 
dark brown grosgrain rib 
hon. is one of Reboux’s 
newest designs for the fall 


Together with the news that 
crowns are to be higher, 
comes word that some of the 
hats are softly draped, as in 
the Marthe Collot hat, be 

low, of black satin and black 
velvet, the trimming of vel 
vet and satin braided to 
together in a smart cockade 

































The crowns of hats for fall 
are higher than ever, and 
Reboux, who alwavs seems 
te hy at le lo create wn esural 
effects in rather plain hats, 

wen added height to 
the hat at the Ieft 1 
use of a sopl pinched fold 
across the lop of the crown 


the 





Two tones of the same shade 
are combined in many of 
the newest hats, and the 


tntrimmed tailored hat, be- 
low, de signed by Tallien, 
uses two shades of gravy vel- 
vel. This is one of the new 
Aig h sha pe * Owe side ( f 
the brim turned up sharply 
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MARTHE COLLO’T 


ARIS is not only one pace ahead of all 

the rest of the world in the race to 

; produce the newest in women’s fash- 
ions, but it dictates the best as well, and 
this season is no exception. This, too, in 
spite of the bad weather France has experi- 
enced all through the spring and summer, 
both seasons late in arriving with the right 
amount of sunshine, and both offering more 
than the usual share of rainy and chilly 
days. But, regardless of the weather, 
Paris has been just as busy as ever, and 
with our fashion artists and news gatherers 
working at the last minute and the cable 
and radio service aiding us in getting the 
rst fall fashion news promptly to you, we 
have many interesting things to tell you. 
First of all, however, there has been ex- 
traordinarily little novelty in this season, 
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in fact, no daring changes or flashing fea- 
tures. But just as is true with every new 
fall season, whether the clothes on the sur- 
face seem to change or not, we realize that 
our last vear’s frock is out of fashion, is no 
longer stylish, and that in the new clothes 
there are subtle differences in the outline 
of the figure, the length of the skirt, the 
cut of the frock or coat, the way the hat 
is worn, the use of trimming, and count- 
less little things, which only the people 
who are truly interested in clothes can see. 

Probably the most important feature— 
if one can decide there is one feature more 
important than another in a season of al- 
most hidden changes—is the outline of 
the frock or coat, the silhouette. The 
outstanding silhouette is the one created 
by the dolman sleeve, that big sleeve that is 









TALLIEN 


as deep at the armhole as the depth be- 
tween one’s shoulder and waist. and the 
underarm seam of which extends from that 
point at the waist to the wrist. All the 
dolman effects give a soft fulness around 
the top of the figure, with the skirt of the 
frock or coat worn rather tight around the 
bottom, a surprisingly slenderizing effect. 
A Variety of Silhouettes 

The strictly daytime coat for shopping, 
traveling, and utility wear is still straight, 
with sometimes a small cape in the back, 
as illustrated in the coat at the upper left 
of page 58. Afternoon coats are sometimes 
flared, and the flare appears to be some- 
thing new because it is placed on so many 
of the three-quarter-length coats, as in the 
coat of the suit at the left on the opposite 











The interesting short coat of this Jenny suit 
is cape-like in back, the suit of blue velvet 
with green, blue, red, and darker blue edges 


‘ iered Skirts 


























page. This three-quarter-length break in 
coats, suits, and frocks is another inter 
esting feature of the autumn clothes. It 
denotes a decidedly more feminine feeling in 
the clothes, too, and gives a greater oppor- 
tunity for attractive and smart trimming 
effects in fur, braid and embroidery. 

The tiered silhouette, the bolero out- 
line, and the page-boy silhouette, as well 
as the dolman figure just described, will be 
smart for fall and winter, probably more 
popular than they have been during the 
spring and summer because they are even 
more charming now. One of the loveliest 
tiered effects is shown in the second frock 
at the top of this page, where the three 
tiered skirt is in three tones of the same 
color, and rows of tiny tucks outline the 
two broken tiers. The two evening frocks 
at the lower right of the opposite page show 
how really charming the tiered model can 
be when it is seen in transparent fabrics as 
in these two chiffon gowns trimmed with 
strass. a diamond embroidery. 
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These are two of the smartest frocks for fall — 
the first. the tiered skirt effect designed by 
Worth; the second, a new bolero by Drecoll 
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Softly plaited taffeta and fox fur are used for 
the frock above, a new version of the tunii 
which promises to be smart for fall and winter 






Dolman Coats and Boleros are 


We might go on to point out to you in 
more detail other features of the silhouette, 
but because we want to tell you something 
about the lovely new hats for fall, we shall 
merely sum up the other autumn features 


Other Features of Autumn Fashions 


The bloused silhouette, about which we 
have told you in recent issues of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, is particularly good, and 
smartest when the bodice is bloused all 
around, just above a tight effect over the 
hips. This applies more to daytime 
clothes, but some of the evening dresses 
show the same idea. The short skirt per- 
sists for daytime, and especially for the 
sports clothes, which, as you know, show 
no tendency to be less popular or one bit 
less smart. Capes are still good for sports 
and for travel, and, of course, for evening, 
but the full-length cape for daytime street 
or afternoon wear is no longer smart. 
Sashes and girdles are important, and may 
be seen in almost elaborate arrangements. 


Important fe r C fall and ‘ Winter~ 


Sleeves are widened at the wrist for after- 
noon dresses. The uneven hem-line still 
shows in evening gowns, some quite lovely. 
Color combinations are extremely impor- 
tant, and some really unusual and daring 
combinations have appeared. These, of 
course, demand careful artistic handling, 
for it often happens that a beautiful fash- 
ion feature is ruined when amateurs at- 
tempt it. A bright dark red called “beet” 
is one of the newest; different nasturtium 
shades, sometimes two or three combined 
in the one costume, are striking and smart; 
navy-blue and black persist for daytime, 
and some red-browns are being worn; 
blues, all shades, and all combinations of 
different blues, as well as greens are being 
worn, for both evening and daytime. | 
The millinery forecast for fall and win- 
ter points out two new features—a <e- 
cided tendency by all the French milliners 
toward greater height in the crowns of 
hats, and some form of draping on the hat. 
But in addition to forecasting the millinery 























mode, the Paris designers are making a 
concerted effort toward greater variety in 
the types of hats to be worn, “Diversity of 
millinery, and hats for occasions” is the 
motto they have adopted, and every bit of 
pressure they can bring to bear is being 
exerted toward a change from the little 
felt hat we have all been wearing at any 
time of the day with all sorts of costumes. 
Our Paris office assures us this does not 
mean the immediate reign of the trimmed 
hat, but feels that this protest of the French 
milliners will have some effect on the new 
hats of the coming seasons, and that al- 
ready the moderate-sized hat has ap- 
peared and been adopted by some of the 
smartest women in Paris. 

Whether the hat is large or small, how- 
ever, the crown is high and best described 
by using the word “‘square.”” Brims are 
up or down, narrow or wide and drooping, 
plain, without ornamentation, or with 
supple, draped crowns, trimmed sometimes 


Cvening Gowny of Lame and Chiffon are“ 


with feathers, with flowers, ribbon bows 
large or small, plaits, or tucks. There are, 
of course, numbers of hats without any 
trimming at all, with only the crowns 
pinched, or made with two different fab- 
rics creating that smart two-color or two- 
fabric etfect, which is being featured. 

A preference for felt for street wear and 
velvet for more important occasions is 
shown, and some of the smartest hats com- 
bine two fabrics such as velvet and felt, 
velvet with satin, and velvet with gros- 
grain. Of course, grosgrain is still used to 
trim and to combine with felt. The same 
striking color combinations used in suits, 
coats and dresses are a feature of the color 
scheme for hats for the autumn. 

Some French milliners have presented 
the ensemble idea, carrying out the same 
trimming on the jacket that is shown on 
the hat. This is especially effective in the 
rather tailored hat and coat, and promises 
to be popular because a great many shops 


in America are importing these ensembles 
to be copied for American women. The 
idea is certainly a good one, but like any 
other fashion feature, must be done well 
to be the smart fashion it should be. 


Fabrics for Fall 


Always, in the fall, fabrics come in for 
a large share of attention, and this year 
they are exceedingly important. There is 
every kind to choose from, with interest- 
ing patterns and effective color combina- 
tions in all of them, from the woolens to 
the sheerest of silks, as well as plain. 

Broadcloth is smart, not the shiny sur- 
face, but dull and rich-looking. Kasha is 
still good, and a new feature is the gold 
thread that is woven into it. All kinds of 
metal fabrics are new and some of the 
evening ones are as lovely as can be. Vel- 
vet will be worn, and last, but not least, 
moiré, in interesting new designs, is the 
high-light of the fabric showings. 


rimmed 





with Cfeathers and Brilhants 


Ostrich feathers placed in petal arrangement 
distinguish the rose crépe frock, below, and 
coal 


“Indianor” is the fabric in the evening 


worTiu 


Worth has designed the 
frock of chiffon, belo 


skirt edged tn strass 


charming evening 
with the tiers of its 
and soft jabots on side 
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The thinnest of black chiffon makes the eve 
ning gown, wrth tiered skirt, stra 
embroidery, and scarf over the left shoulder 


helox . 
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The short cape back that is much 


Capes for sports, capes for travel. 
like a long collar is still smart for ; 


and, of COUTSC, Ca pe for cning 
wear, ts the news we have on capi 
° » . } 
fe r fall, and the smartest Ce 
tume for S ports that we have seen ] 
sketched at the left—the lo) cape 


la y-time coats, and ti one 
ketched at the right, designed by 
Paquin, for fall shoi made 
f a lovely pale shade of gray 





kasha, the full collar of fox fur in worn over a short jacket ! and 
exaclly the same shade of gray. matching it exactly in color and fal 
lhe small felt hat 7 of the same ric. The interesting blouse hite 


gray shadc, the crown slightly dra ped 


piqué, adding a great deal of chic 
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SONI dra pt d hat Have In an effort to bring in the 


>, j } . , 
eon wtroduced by scvcral modcrate-sizced hat, as most 


f the leading milliners in of the French milliners are 
Paris for fall and nter irving to do this season, 
ear, and the one above, the hat above, of black cl- 
di ils decidedl Mign vel and cre sgrain, wa de- 





rown, and a tiara effect signed by Tallien for fall. 
Two nasturtium tones, dark 
and light, are used in the 
smart hat at the left, of vel- 
vel and fell, the perky cra- 
vatte matching the hat in 
colors and materials. The 
buckle effect on the hat is 
made of the fell, both the 
hat and cravatle desi: ned 
by Jane Blanchot for fall 


has a crown that is covered 
ith soft Jeathers fal ing 
down one ide and below 
the brim. This Camille 
Roger hat is in a pale beige 
hade of veloel, the feather 
in shaded beice tones 


altogether one of the loveli 


es of the new autumn hats 























HE large hat with broad, flattering 
brim, which was welcomed with such 
enthusiasm during the summer, otlers 
toopleasant a variation from the small, close 
models, which in recent seasons were worn 
to the exclusion of all others, to be entirely 
abandoned with the return of cooler 
weather. Gracious, broad-brimmed hats 
not only complete the rather formal cos- 
tume, but are worn as well by smart women 
with the street ensemble and also for sports. 
For sports wear, the hats are generally 
of felt, light-weight velours, antelope, or 
hatter’s plush, sometimes combined with 
belting ribbon. For street, or more formal 
wear, they are of velvet alone or combined 
with satin or belting ribbon. Fairly large- 





To order patterns for these hats, send 
stamps to Good Housekeeping Pattern Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth Street, New York City 


By Grace Henderson 


sized hats of black velours, bound and 
banded with grosgrain ribbon, are smart 
for the girl in her teens and early twenties, 
while for the matron, hats in this fabric 
have medium brims turned up at the back, 
and softly draped crowns. As for the small 
hat, which, in spite of the vogue for its 
larger sister, is still smart, it may be of 
the brimless béret variety, made of some 
silken fabric, or have a narrow, adjustable, 
rolling brim, turned to suit the face. 

Crowns may be round or square and are 
inclined toward height and some type of 
draping. Belting ribbon, sewed in odd 
shapes, interlaced and used as_ insets 
through the crown, is a novel treatment. 
Brims are both bound and unfinished, and 
on the smaller hats are turned up in the 
back or cut away altogether, as wished. 

Hats of one color or two tones of the same 
color are smart, or they may combine the 
colors of the ensemble. Blue, green, black, 
beige, brown, and gray are the popular 
fall colors, and for hats of two colors, blue 
or black is combined with bright reds or 
greens. Black and white are always good, 
and this vear are exceedingly smart. 

Among the fabrics are velvet, satin, 
faille, and belting ribbon used alone or 
combined with another fabric, as well as 
felt, which may be used with grosgrain. 

Somewhat intricate of construction is 
the hat at the top of the page, designed for 
the smartly groomed woman of importance. 
However, it is easily mastered even by 
the amateur, if the directions that are 
sent with pattern are followed carefully. 

The crown treatment is the distinctive 
thing about this model, which may be 
fashioned of velvet, satin, faille, or taffeta. 
The draped, but tailored folds of the side 
crown lend both dignity and _ softness, 
while the embroidered motif on the left 
side is individual. The brim, which is a 
narrow mushroom in the front, rolls up 
directly in the back as shown in the back 
view sketch at the lower left of this page. 

This hat requires three-quarters of a 
yard of 36-inch material; one yard of half- 
inch ribbon of the color of the hat to bind 
the edge of the brim; one and a half yard 








of one-inch ribbon for the band and cock- 
ade on the side, and two and a half yards of 


half-inch white (or a contrasting color) 
ribbon, to edge the brim, band, and cock 
ade. A 35-inch piece of light-weight wire, 
a piece of willow for the brim, and some 
tarlatan for a foundation in the crown if a 
light-weight fabric is used, are also needed 

To make the brim, place the willow, 
smooth side up, flat on the table, the center 
of the pattern for the brim to the corner 
or bias of the willow. Outline in pencil, 
then cut. Overlap the ends a half-inch 
and stitch flat by machine. Pin the wire 
along the outer edge of the brim, twist the 
overlapping ends together in the back, 
and sew wire to (Continued on page 223) 





Pattern and directions for making the adult's 
hat at top of page, (back-view opposite) 


or young girl's hat, above, are 15¢ each 
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Lanvin designed the frock on ithe first figure Jane Régny made the second frock above for 
above, which was imported by B, Altman & Bonwit Teller & Company fer fall, It is in 
Company for the new sports shop in their Fifth a really beautiful shade of vellow, the trimming 
, Avenue store. The two-piece effect is simulated, being of the same material as the frock, a soft and 
—— and the sleeveless jackel is made of wool crépe ha'f-clinging wool-and-silk fabric that is new 
The sports coat of the tvpe at the left is always Franklin Simon & Company show many smart 
good, especially when it is fashioned along such sports frocks for fall, and one of them is sketched 
| comfortable lines as this swagger coat imported on the third figure, above, a two-piece jumper 
| by Dobbs & Company for fall display in their model with a plaid blouse. The fourth figure 
| bifth Avenue shop. The felt hat is also from Dobbs shows a tweed sports coat, also Franklin Simon 
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The first figure at the left above is a smart model 
from Mary Nowitsky, imported by Saks—Fifth 
Avenue for their sports shop. It is called the 
M ec hano frock, because it ts buttoned together 
imstead of sewed, and the sleeves are removabli 


The second figure, above, is another of Mary 
Nowitsky’s frocks imported by Saks—Fifth 
Avenue. It is one of the jumper models, the 
half-sus penders made of the same materials as 
the skirt, the skirt plaited, and the belt of leather 


One of the most interesting sports frocks of the 


fall season is the third model above, designed by 


Lelong and imported for Bonwit Teller & Com- 
pany on Fifth Avenue. The herringbone sports 
dress next to it was also imported by this shop 


The entire ensemble at the right—two-piece suit, 
striped silk sweater, felt hat trimmed with gros- 
grain, Peel sports oxfords, Chanel handbag, 
pull-on gloves, and shaggy carnation—is from 
the sports shop of Franklin Simon & Company 











The cré pe-backed atin, 
ne-pirece frock above 1 
harmi the skirt, plaited 
a both side s, of satin, the 
ilouse of satin and crépe 
uternating. Separate col 
lar and cuffs of cham pagne 
répe de Chine; sash tied 
in back, with buckles in 
front; Chanel red, green 
navy, or black; 14 to 20; $20 


The first frock at the right 
is excellent for the matron, 
Of crépe de Chine, it has an 
interesting sur pitce, invert- 
ed plaus in the sides, vestee 
of crepe de Chine, one 
pocket embroidered in red 
and gold; red buttons. on 
the cuffs; in navv-blue, 
black. brown, Chanel red, 
green; Sizes 34 to 44; $2 Y.50 


The youthful surplice frock 
center of group 1s tie 
wound, the narrow sash 
howing in the back only. 
Of lovely satin, it is 
trimmed with rows of plait- 


ed rufiies, the separat gilet 


and cuffs of flesh georgette, 
ith large pearl button on 


gue vavy-blue, black, 
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Gardenias, larger than ever, are smart when worn high on the shoulder 
of one’s frock or coat. The lovely one above, in gardenia-white or pale 
flesh, is 65c. The choker string of pearls, in white, has large pearls alter- 
nating with tiny ones, and a plain clasp; $2.25. The compact, called 
Dubarry, has a gold finish that does not tarnish, and holds powder in 
rachel, white, or flesh shades, with also a tiny puff and a mirror; $1.50 


HOW TO ORDER 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City, will gladly purchase for you any of the clothes on these 
two pages. Send a complete description of the article you desire, 
giving size and color wanted, together with check or money-order 
to cover the amount, and be sure to write everything plainly 


or bro: ae 1 to 44; $18. ~ f\ SF to | 
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A lovely frock of cre pe- 
hacked satin (above), the 
voke of cre pe outlined in 
grosgrain. Deep tucks at 
bottom of blouse give a twe 
piece effect; wide sash ties 
long in back; inverted 
plaits; separate flesh crépe 
de Chine comer and cuffs; 
in Chanel red, en, black, 


or Cocoa; 14 to 20; $18.50 


The smart frock (third of 
roup at left) ts of crepe de 
Chine with tucks in groups 
down sides in front and 
center back. Narre sash 
lies on side; vestee of con- 
trasting crépe de Chine with 
pe arl buttons; crépe de 
Chine loops at opening; 
comes in navy, black, or 
lan; sizes 34 to 40; $26 


All the fro ks on thi page 
are smart models for fall, 
selected from Fifth Avenue 
shops in Ne wu ) ork. The 
two at the top are charming 
for the youthful figure, 

hile the three at the bottom 
are excellent for the young 
matron or the older one, 
and all are of good quality 
and the best of workmanship 































HOW TO ORDER 


Write to Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th St., N. Y. C., 
sending complete descrip- 
tions together with check 
or money-order. If neces- 
sary to exchange or return 
merchandise, send it to 
Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, not to the store 


One of the newest and loveliest frocks for fall is shown above. 


Of novelty georgelle, with a satin 


stripe and a metal thread forming a cross-bar effect on the georgette, it is trimmed with velvet 
bows and ribbon. It has a separate silk slip, and comes in Chanel red or black; 14 to 20; $39.50. 
This same dress may be had in plain george'te crépe, in Chanel red, navy, or black, trimmed in 
same way with velvet, for $29.50; or plain sat'n, black or navy, with velvet trimming, for $20.50 


A cloth dress is always good for fall and winter, 
and below, left, is one of the newest tu ill froe ks. 
The flattering surplice line is fastened with 
buckles, and the tiers on skirt and sleeves, and the 
collar are edged with silk braid; excellent for 
the street; navy-blue or black; 34 to 44; $29.50 


The soft wool coat, below, is smart for fall and 
is an excellent travel coat. In a plaided pattern, 
it is lined with beige kasha, is stitched on the edges, 
and has patch pockets. It comes in lovely shades 
of black-brown-tan, green-brown-black, blue-gray, 
or red-gray-black mixtures; in sizes 14 to 20; $25 


















Semi-Made Dress 
The attractive smart frock above is 
semi-made. Of all-wool, French- 
spun jersey, it comes entirely cut 
oul, with all the cross tucking 
finished and the collar and cuffs 
made up. All you have to do is 
sew up the seams and hem, easily 
done in a few hours’ time. It 
comes in brown, gray, red, or 
navy-blue, sises 32 to 42; $6.50 








The jumper sports frock continues in popularity, 
and the one below (first figure) is of knitted wool 


jersey with a silky stripe, the yoke of crépe de 


Chine in a matching shade. There are inverted 
plaits in front and pockets on one side; green, 
white, pink, or porcelain blue; 34 to 40; $21.75 


The blouse of the attractive two-piece jersey dress 
below (second figure) is embroidered in silk on the 
front, down the center of the back, and on the 
sleeves. The skirt, with two inverted plaits in 
front, is ona slip; jersey-covered buttons trim 
blouse; navy-blue, tan, red, or green; 14 to 20; $18.50 


New Fall Fabrics 
In Your Own 
Shops 


For the tailored dress 
and suit, both to be 
popular for fall, the 
small geometric dé 

signs in woolens, such 
as m the Botany 
Worsted Mills’ fabric, 
at the right, are smart 
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R Ora o ve iant te Moiré is the success of the fall fabric 

br , showings. It is being used for hats, coats, 
dresses, and all manner of trimming. 
The small design in the Corticelli ensem- 


ble moiré, left, is one of the smartest 


MALLINSON 


my by he oon © 


JULIUS FORSTMANN 














Mallinson de- 
signed the lovely 
two-toned fabric, 
above, using vel- 
vet for the delicate 
pattern that is wo- 
ven on the chiffon 


Sports fabrics seem to be more interest- 
ing each fall season, and one of the 
smartest this year is the Forstmann 
fabric, above, of fine lamb’s-wool in a 
fancy pattern, which is called Cassia 


CORTICELLI 


Metal fabrics are smart for 
fall, and one of the loveliest is 
the Haas satin and metal 
in Oriental design, at the left 
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Tiny stitches in gold 
thread weave the lovely 
floral design in the 
satin of the fabric 
above, designed by 
Migel for fall frocks 


DARBROOK 


Cheney has designed the over-printed The sports coat and the afternoon 















metal brocade (above the plaided silk) 
for evening wraps and gowns, while 
Darbrook has fashioned the checked silk 


coat (right) are trade-marked ‘Miss 
Manhatian,” the first showing a new 
way of using fur on the pocket, the 











jor sports things, calling it “Tophole” other with the smart bloused back ] 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM tf ee en 
Trade-marked clothes and trade-marked fabrics are a service in them- }} | MANHATTAN 
selves. ‘‘By their trade-mark you shall know them”’ is an axiom we wish /| j | 
to impress upon our readers. Not only does the manufacturer stand be- “ 4 / 


hind his trade-mark and you, but Good Housekeeping does also, and the 
clothes and fabrics shown here are selected to help you know what is smart 
and new and what to look for in the shops of your own town or city P 


tt 








‘Trade -Marked 
‘Ready-Made 


One of the smartest hats 
for fall is Rawak’s, at the 
right. Made of grosgrain 
ribbon in three shades, its 
crown is extremely high, its 
brim short and turned down 
all around, its trimming a 
bow of fringed grosgrain 


The two Gol fli Y suits, below ‘ 
ure ¢ vact co pic s of im ported 
models, both as smart as 
they can be. Each has a 
tweed skirt with its coat 
ina plain fabric, but they 
show their diffe rence in the 
way the coats are buttoned 
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KAWAK 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR THEM 


Not only do_ these 
trade-marked ready- 
made clothes show you 
what is smartest on 
Fifth Avenue, but you 
may purchase them in 
or near your own town. 
If you can not find 
them, write to Good 
Housekeeping, and we 
will tell you the name 
of the dealer nearest 
you who has them 



































The Dobbs hat above is 1 
vouthful model for f 
rim in back being 
hort, the front and sides 
lightly drooping. The wide 
ind of satin ribbon ends 
in the back in two upright 
ornucopia eflects, giit g 


he hat a great deal of chi 





The Gu hat below is an 
veellent ty pe of Sports hat 
or those who would like 

change from the very 
mall hats we have all been 
wearing. Of felt, it is trim- 
med and bound with gros- 
grain ribbon in a deeper 
shade than the hat itself 



















Anne Orr will furnish patterns and instruc- 
tions for the boy's blue room, above, as follows: 
Hot tron pattern No. 6701, price 25c, with de 

signs and directions for Sampler bedspread and 
pillow. Pamphlet No. 6703, 25c, working pat- 
tern and directions for making both choo-choo 
rag rug, above, and sunbonnet-girl rug oppo 
site. Hot tron pattern No. 6704, 25c, carries 
3 each of the two designs of boys on windor 

shade, with directions for painting in sil- 
houette on shades and embroidering on scarf 
and chair back (Double pattern of No. 6704, 
45¢). Send money-order or stamps to Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, 119 W. goth, N. Y.C. 





JHEN vou realize that you are going 


to be blessed with a tiny baby in 


your home, why not anticipate his or her 


arrival in a practical, as well as a senti 
mental, way by including in your budget 
an allowance for a well-planned lavette 
Determine, first of all, how much vou can 


spend each month for, let us say, five 
months, and call that amount the babv’s 


The dainty. lace 
trimmed, crépe de 





By Edith Gardner 


How To Order Clothes, Patterns, 
and Layette Folio 


To order baby clothes, send remit- 
tance to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service. Paper patterns and 
directions for making baby’s first 
clothes may be ordered as follows 
from Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Service: plain dress or slip, ger- 
trude, and wrapper are 10c apiece; 
dress with trimming and set-in 
sleeves, 15c; all 4 patterns, 40c. 
“The Baby's Layette and Fittings 
for the Nursery,’’ is 15c, from 
Bulletin Service, 119W.40th, N. Y.C. 





The little girl’s room in rose, above, has also 
been designed by Anne Orr, and patterns and 
instructions furnished as follows: Hot iron 
pattern No. 6702, 25c, designs and directions 
for the Bo-Peep Sampler bedspread and pillow. 
No. 6703, 25¢, working pattern and directions 
for both sunbonnet-girl rag rug, above, and choo 
choo rug opposite. Hot tron pattern No. 0705, 
25c¢ (double, 45c), carries 3 each of the figures 
to be embroidered on scarf or painted on 
shades. Hot iron transfer No, 67-1001, 25¢, 
carries quilting design and directions for chair 
seat. Send money-order or stamps to Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, 119 W. go, N. Y.C. 
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share of your budget. Then each month 
buy either the materials to make some of the 
little garments, or else the articles which 
one can not or does not wish to make, plan 
ning so that the entire lavette will be ready 
in good time with a minimum of effort. 
Let us assume you will spend ten dollars 


a month for five months, making a total ex- 
penditure of fifty (Continued on page 211) 


The fourth garment on 


the line knitted 





Chine cap (circle) in 


white or pink; $2.45; a ra 5 

cashmere coat; $7.50; j Ss 

Crepetia Sacque al | 1 | 

(above); $1.95; hand- A ' | 

made nainsook dress \ 

(opposite); $1.50 | \ 

Stockinette gown (first } j \ 

on line); 95c; flannel f } 

gertrude; $1.25; nain a 
RAS 


sook gertrude; $1.35 
6d 


a $ AY AMAA} 





sweater; pink blue, or 


white; $1.60. Hand- 
made, long nainsook 
dress, next; $2.05; 
cashmere wrapper; 
$2.85; nainsook bib; 
45c; bootees; 25; 


knitted sacque, white 
with blue or pink; 
$1.50; wrapper; 50; 
nainsook dre $7.10 
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Two of last season’s frocks 
were combined to make the 
afternoon dress above, while 
the dress at immediate right 
was remodeled from a coat 


HE frocks of a pre- 
vious season often 
present a discourag- 

ing appearance when first 
brought out for inspection 
in the fall. However, 
whether you are simply 
prompted by a desire for 
change, the mode dis- 
pleases you, or there is a 
discrepancy in the fit of a 
frock, you will no doubt 
find a leisurely tour of the 
shops and a careful perusal 
of these suggestions helpful 
In presenting simp!e ways 
lor successful alterations. 
lhe afternoon, tailored, 
and sports frocks illus- 
trated are all successful 
adaptations of old favorites 
to the present mode, and 
would make a happy nu- 
cleus for the outfit of the 
school or college girl, as 
Well as for the young 
woman who is in business. 
Most essential of all 
frocks for early autumn 
use is a type similar to 
the smart, green flannel, 
Coat dress at right. But- 
toned straight from the 


“Remode ing 


Smart Frocks from Last Year's Clothes 


By Caroline Gray 


hem to the convertible collar, which may 
be worn high or open in a \, its transforma- 
tion was simplicity itself. In reality it 
had formerly been a coat. The lining was 
removed, and when the coat was recut on 
closer lines, and buttons and buttonholes 
were added the full length of the front, it left 
nothing more to be desired as a dress. Two 
inverted box-plaits break the length of the 
back, as well as give width to the skirt. 
To alternate with this is another tailored 
frock of slightly different style seen in the 
center below. For it, advantage was taken 
of the remodeling possibilities of a twill 
suit, not quite usable as it was. By means 
of a deep yoke across the shoulders and 
the additional length gained by letting 
down the hem, the skirt was found suflicient 
for the main part of the dress, while the 
coat furnished the sleeves, which had been 
recut. The plaid fabric on the collar, 
culls and vestee was the only new material 
added. The yoke and belt and straight 
pieces, which cover the unsightly slits of 
the former pockets, came out of the coat. 
Formerly of larger proportions, the flannel 
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The printed silk frock above 
was entirely recut and new 
material added to it in order 
to dispose of the worn parts 
which had become unsightly 


sports dress, illustrated at 
the extreme right of the 
group of three at the left, 
was reduced in size by fre- 
quent cleaning until with 
slight effort it was adjusted 
to fit a more slender figure. 
A reinforcement camou- 
flaged the ugly gape which 
still persisted in bulging 
over the chest. This rein- 
forcement or applied strip 
of material, about two 
inches wide, served as well 
to raise the neck-line from 
a V to the more vouthful 
student collar. Quite as 
easily could this deficiency 
have been remedied by 
adding a vestee and a 
collar with cuffs to match. 

Youthful in their sim- 
plicity are the two after- 
noon frocks illustrated 
above. Originally the un- 
becoming neck-line, short 
sleeves, and signs of wear 
at the top of the inverted 
plait in the skirt made the 
frock at the upper right 
impossible to use without 
alteration. By cutting the 

(Continued on page 219) 
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TALES OF THE 
REAT ROAD — 


AM the Great Road, the ancient way of the Conquerors, trodden out of the wilderness 


by the feet of restless men. 


From the far-off East beyond the Tigris I come, through 


the land of Babylon and of Syria down to Egypt, and thence to the broken walls of 
Carthage and the gateway that leads to Spain. I am very old, and in my time I have seen 
the mightiest of Earth pass by, among them one whom men call Napoleon, dreaming 
a stupendous dream. It is of him, and of two who loved well, that I tell you this tale 


Illustrated by 


John Richard Flanagan 


HERE the long road from Baby 

lon comes down into the Nile 

country on its way to the 
Western Sea, stands Grand 

Cairo, built by the Arab Princes when 
they made themselves masters of Egypt. 
Its walls, gray with the dust of a 


thousand years, rest upon a fringe of ruins 


) 









that once 
were Mem 
phis, royal 


city of the 
Pharaohs before the 
days of hundred- 
gated Thebes. 

Now the greatness 
of Egypt was but a 
feeble shadow, and 
the power of Cairo 
itself had all but 
passed away. 

With the fronds of 
its many palms dip 
ping toward the tur 
bid Nile, the city 
lay, a cup of fretted 
alabaster beneath the 
African sun. Its 
towers, above green 
gardens, seemed 
slender lilies; the 
swelling domes and fragile minarets of its 
mosques were like flowers of ivory against 
the river’s dark flood. An oriental city in 
every line and color, the flag which floated 
over it was the flag of a far-off country— 
the tri-colored banner of France. 

The year before, a great army had 
swarmed from its ships at Alexandria, the 
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As the soldiers passed, many of them 
them. One figure held her attention— 
horse. He wore no gorgeous uniform 


told her that he was a man apart— 


splendid seaport reared by the god-like 
conqueror from Macedon to his glory and 
the glory of Greece. Soon Cairo, too, had 
fallen, and Napoleon Bonaparte, not yet 
emperor of the French, had become master 
of Egypt. 

The valley of the Nile, however, failed 
to content his restless spirit. To the east 
lay Asia, vast, rich, mysterious. For many 
thousand years its wealth had been a keen 
temptation to those who ruled the Nile. In 
the fertile brain of the Corsican there arose 
a great ambition—a dream of empire as 
vast as any which had inspired the souls of 
those who built the Pyramids. 

In pursuit of this ambition Napoleon 
marshaled his army of veterans and set 
out over the ancient highway which leads 
to Syria, his eyes upon the rising sun. 
Many before him had traveled that age- 
old route—Sargon and Rameses, Cyrus 
and Darius, Alexander, Casar, and 
Saladin—the inspiration of their ghostly 
presence might well have inspired lesser 
men to glory. 


ANOUM, daughter of Abu Kir, the 
shepherd, sat on a bit of broken stone 
beside the roadway, digging her toes into 
the sand. It was hot, in the midday sun- 
light, and Fanoum should have been rest- 
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smiled, waved their hands. 


one who lived 


ing with her brothers beneath the group of 
date-palms which rose against the noon sky 
a mile or more away. Her reason for sit 
ting thus beside the roadway was a singular 
one. Miriam, the old woman whom her 
tribe looked upon as a witch, had dreamed 
the night before a curious dream, which, 
being interpreted, foretold that Fanoum 
would that day look upon her future hus- 
band as he passed by on the road to 
Palestine. A sufficient reason, surely, for 
any young girl to sit beneath the blazing 
sun, when she might have been resting 
quietly in the pleasant shade of the palms. 

In her imagination Fanoum pictured 
many delightful things as she sat upon her 
bit of rock. A prince, perhaps, might 
come, astride a royal charger, dressed in 
golden mail and wearing a brave Damascus 
blade. Or a rich young merchant, leading 
his caravan toward the east. A soldier, 
too, might ride along, carrying messages 
to Jaffa—or a tall youth might appear on 
foot, brave yet tender, ready to fold her 
in his arms. 

The girl’s pale-gold cheeks took on the 
flush of a Persian rose as she dreamed— 
she pressed her slender hands sharply 
against her small breasts at the very 
thought of it. To be loved! A man to 
walt on, to serve! The idea intoxicated her. 


But Fanoum did not see 
a small, gray-faced man riding a powerful white 

and yet his eyes, as they rested a moment on hers, 
in a sphere above other men 


For a long hour the road brought no one: 
then, as the shadow of the rock began to 
lengthen, a far-off sound caused her to sit 
suddenly erect. A sound of music, of pipes, 
thin and shrill above the rolling crackle of 
drums. For a moment she leaned forward 
to peer down the dusty road, frightened. 
Some weed-grown sand-hills to the west 
hid a sharp bend. Around it suddenly 
came a group of marching men—strange 
figures, to Fanoum’s eastern eves—figures 
from another and an unknown world. 
Before she realized it, the roadway was 
filled from side to side with them; she had 
never supposed there could be so many 
men in all the world. 

Some were on horseback, many more 
on foot—all gay in buff and blue and 
scarlet, wearing gold-laced hats upon their 
heads and nodding plumes which danced 
like flowers in the sunlight. Their polished 
guns and swords glittered with countless 
fires—the dull bronze of their cannon, the 
keen brass of their horns and trumpets, 
seemed well nigh to light up the road. For- 
getting completely the reason which had 
caused her to wait so patiently along the 
roadside, Fanoum sat rigid, spell-bound, 
staring at the brilliant array. 

As the gay and mustached~ soldiers 
passed: her, many of them smiled, waved 
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their hands, but Fanoum did not see them. 
The rolling flood of men, thousands upon 
thousands, the quick blare of the fifes, the 
crackling of the drums, the waving flags, 


all stunned her imagination. She did not 
realize that by now her brothers, the men 
and women of her tribe, had come running 
up, attracted by the din, all eager to 
witness the spectacle. 

One figure held her attention above the 
others. A small, gray-faced man riding a 
powerful white horse. His appearance, 
compared to those about him, was plain— 
he wore no gorgeous uniform—and vet his 
eves, as they rested for a moment on hers, 
told her that he was a man apart—one 
who lived in a sphere above other men. 

rhen, suddenly, a young officer, dark as 
an Arab, his lip boasting a gay mustache, 
stepped from the passing ranks and sat 
down upon the rock on which Fanoum 
was huddled. With a sign to his men he 
began to remove his shoe in order to take 
from it the accumulation of sand and 
pebbles. He did not carry a gun, as most 
of the strangers did, but a gold-hilted 
sword, which he placed very carefully upon 
the sand. With a rare and genial smile he 


turned and greeted her in her own tongue. 

‘*Allah be with you, O Rose of a Thou- 

sand Perfumes!” he said, and it suddenly 
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seemed to Fanoum that in his smile lav 
all the sweetness of dawn, the warmth of 
noon, the soft darkness of the night. Ina 
moment the young officer had left her, 
running ahead along the edge of the road 
to regain his place at the head of his men. 

Fanoum sat still, her hands tightly 
clutched in her lap. The prediction of 
Miriam, the witch, came back to her, and 
with it appeared Miriam herself, creeping 
softly to a place upon the rock. Her 
weather-beaten face, surrounded by a 
tangle of dark hair, thrust itself suddenly 
over Fanoum’s shoulder. 

“Ts it not even as I told you, O daughter 
of Abu Kir?” she whispered. “Thou hast 
seen the man that Allah decrees thou shalt 
wed.” 

But Fanoun, in spite of the strange hap- 
piness that trembled about her heart, only 
laughed. “Shall one who walks with the 
gods look with favor upon the child of a 
shepherd?” she said. 

“To Allah all things are possible,” the 
witch woman replied, cracking the joints 
of her ancient fingers. 

Then, drawing some strange figures in 
the sand at her feet, she blew upon them, 
watching intently the form they took. 
“Ere the fourth moon hath waned,” she 
whispered, “thou shalt see thy man again.” 

Beyond that she would say nothing, and 
Fanoum’s brothers, who had listened to 
the prophecy, made sport of the girl, asking 
how such things might be. 

Even Fanoum did not know how love 
could arise between herself and a leader 
of the all-conquering Franks. The power 
oi the strangers had been explained to her 
by her brothers, who, gathering about the 
Egyptian bearers and servants, had 
learned that the Nile country had been 
conquered by the French. She was told 
that the great leader from across the seas 
had placed the whole of Egypt beneath his 
heel and was now on his way to conquer 
the world. 

Whatever the girl’s thoughts may have 
been, she kept them to herself and went 
on with her task of helping her brothers 
watch their sheep. When the nights came, 
however, she gazed long at the fragile 
crescent of the moon, thinking deeply of 
Miriam’s promise that at its fourth passage 
she would look once more upon the face of 
the man who was one day to be her hus- 
band. An absurd promise, Fanoum knew, 
and yet, with the spirit of youth in her 
heart, she waited. 


LONG the old highway which leads 
. from the Nile country up to Jerusa 
lem lies the village of Ramleh, known in 
ancient times as Arimathea. Near it may 
be found a group of cool and pleasant 
springs, at which, so the monks of the tiny 
convent near by say, the parents of Jesus 
Christ stopped with the holy child to 
quench their thirst when flecing into 
Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. 

Here Napoleon paused in his northward 
march to rest his army and take thought 
of his sick and wounded. He had not come 
so far along the pathway of his ambition 
without fighting-—el Arish had been cap 
tured—there had been many minor con- 
flicts with straggling bands of Turks along 
the way. His wounded were many. The 
plague, too, had appeared. 

He sat this night upon a stone bench 
outside the convent, and with him sat 


Bourrienne, his secretary. The Corsican 
had been silent for many moments, gazing 
at the brilliant Syrian stars. Presently he 
spoke. 
“Jerusalem lies there, Bourrienne,” he 
said, waving his hand toward the east. 
“But six miles away,” Bourrienne re- 
plied. “The Holy City, mon Général, that 
Richard of England himself could not take. 
It lies in the hollow of vour hand.” 
Napoleon shook his head. *‘*We are not 
going to Jerusalem, Bourrienne,” he said. 
“But—why not? To be King of Jeru- 
salem—’ 


“AX TO—NO, my friend. Jerusalem is not 

4+ ‘in my line of operations!” Rising 
from the bench he placed his hands behind 
him and began to walk up and down, very 
quick and nervous. “I dream a more 
splendid dream than that. First, we ad- 
vance along the seacoast to Jaffa. That 
paltry place we shall occupy in two days. 
Then, still proceeding to the north, we 
shall conquer St. Jean d’Acre, which is of 
great importance. In its vaults we shall 
find a huge treasure, as well as arms for 
three hundred thousand men. The Arabs, 
dissatisfied with the Turkish rule, wait 
only for the fall of Acre to rise in rebellion 
and flock in thousands about my standards. 
At the head of this great army I shall march 
along the ancient highway to Babylon, 
taking Damascus and Aleppo on the way. 
The keys of these cities have already been 
ofiered to me. I shall announce to the 
people the news that servitude has been 
abolished—that the tvrannical rule of the 
Pashas is a thing of the past. Once master 
of the East, as Alexander was master of it, 
I shall return to Syria and strike north to 
Constantinople. Thousands of Arabs will 
swell my armies. I shall overthrow the 
government of the Turks and found in the 
east a new empire, the magnificence of 
which will fix my place forever in the 
records of posterity. 

“From Constantinople I shall cross into 
Europe, marching by way of Adrianople to 
Vienna. Thus I shall annihilate the Hous« 
of Austria and arrive in Paris in triumph, 
master of the world.” 

Bourrienne stared at his commander-in 
chief, amazed. Such gigantic projects had 
not entered his head. He remained silent, 
and Napoleon, with a quick glance toward 
the east, resumed his seat upon the bench. 

Three weeks later the army of the Re- 
public had taken Jaffa and begun the siege 
of St. Jean d’Acre. 

Raoul Lussac, Captain of 
in the army of France, gazed at his 
men with tears in his eyes. A Gascon by 
birth, his fervid and tempestuous nature 
revolted at the knowledge that he must 
order a retreat. 

For close to sixty days Napoleon had be 
Acre without success. An Eng 
lish fleet lay in the harbor, supplying gun- 
ners, munitions of war, to the defenders. 
The French trenches lay beneath its fire. 
The stout walls which encircled the town 
gave excellent protection to the large and 
determined garrison. Djezzar Pasha, the 
commander of the Turks, was both an able 
and a cruel antagonist; his first act, on 
learning of Napoleon’s approach, was to 
cut off the head of the French envoy and 
cast his body into the sea. Some of the 
heaviest pieces of French artillery, upon 
which the Corsican had relied to breach 
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Tales of the Great Road 


the walls, were captured by the English 
while en route from Egypt by sea. Even 
the supply of cannon balls was insuflicient: 
those fired from the British ships, from 
the city, were picked up in the French 
trenches and returned whence they came. 
Against these many obstacles, Napoleon 
drove assault after assault against the city 
walls, without accomplishing more than 
the loss of a great number of men. 

At last, by a concentration of gunfire, an 
opening in the walls was made, and through 
it began a furious and determined attack. 
To the regiment of chasseurs in which 
Raoul Lussac was captain fell the place of 
honor at the apex of the assaulting column. 
The young Gascon, hot-blooded, careless 
of death, led his company in an irresistible 
charge over the masses of confused and 
broken masonry which had once been the 
city wall. Clouds of dust arose, so thick 
that it was next to impossible to see or 
breathe, yet the veterans of Italy drove 
ahead, under a storm of fire from the 
Turks, and finally, pouring through the 
breach, found themselves in the narrow 
streets of the town. Raoul, his uniform so 
covered with dust that he might have been 
a miller, raised his gold-hilted sword and 
with his men set up a cry of victory. The 
streets were filled with women running 
here and there, casting handfuls of dust in 
the air, screaming horrible lamentations. 
Flimsy barricades, rose quickly to check 
the French advance, but the attackers 
stormed them with cries of triumph. With 
proper support, Raoul and _ his brother 
officers knew that the city was taken. 

Suddenly, however, he became aware of 
a terrible silence behind him—a silence 
which told grimly yet unmistakably that 
the support they counted on was lacking. 
No French cheers, no roar of advancing 
troops, came to him from the direction 
of the breach. With the exception of the 
two hundred or more men about him he 
was alone. Although he did not vet know 
it, the grim truth was that the breach was 
closed—the Turks had attacked and taken 
it in reverse. He and his handful of mea 
were the only Frenchmen in the city. 
Through the clouds of dust, the crackle of 
gunfire, the wails of the women, came 
shouts of victory telling of the Turkish 
success. Small wonder that tears rose in 
Raoul Lussac’s eves as he realized that 
there was but one thing to do—retreat. 


GLANCE about told him that Captain 
Dumont, of the first company, had 
fallen, leaving him in chief command. 
With a curse he held aloft his blood-stained 
sword, gave the order to about-face 
Whether they could even now fight their 
way back to safety was doubtful, but it 
was the only thing left to do. 

The struggle was a cruel one, and only a 
tattered group won through. Amongst 
them was Raoul, his head and shoulders 
drenched with blood from a great gash 
along his temple, his uniform in shreds, a 
pale and hideous caricature of the smart 
young officer who had set out so gallantly 
three hours before. As the little group of 
men staggered into the French trenches, 
they were met with cheers. 

Napoleon, however, who had_ been 
watching every detail of the struggle, fell 
into an uncontrollable fury as he realized 
that the assault had failed. Ordering 
Raoul to. be 
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(Continued on page 220) 











HERE were many leagues to be traveled—leagues which the weak and half 
blind man never could have passed without the woman at his side. She 
guided him, brought water for him, even begged for him, when their tiny store 
of money was gone. And because of the greatness of her love, the sacrifices she 
made for him gave her more joy than all the wealth of Asia heaped about her feet 































Frances Parkinson Keyes, on the 
steps of a ruined temple at Pram 
banan, Java. At right, and 
opposite, fruit and vegetable ped- 


dlers "the streets of Buitenzorg 
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Wash day in a 
land where the 
electric washer 
is still unknown: 
Javanese wo- 
men on the 
bank of a street 
canal in Batavia 


Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 


INSULINDE 


Indies and Finds that There— 
the Dutch.” Her KNext 


EAR LUCILLE: 


When the British speak of India, they refer to 
that vast country belonging to them, which hangs 
like a great, heart-shaped pendant from the continent 
of Asia, and I think that to the average American 
mind the word “India’’ has exactly the same 
meaning. But the Dutchman, when he speaks 
of ‘“India,’” means something entirely different; he 
means not British India, but Netherlands India, 
though he does not trouble to add the word ‘“‘Nether- 
lands” any more frequently than we of the United 
States feel it necessary to make it clear that we are 
not from Chile or Ecuador or Guatemala when we 
say we are Americans; he means the Dutch East 
Indies—Insulinde, for short—comprising Java, Su- 
matra, most of Borneo, Celebes, the smaller Sunda 
Islands, the Moluccas (Spice Island from Halmaheira 
to Banda), and western New Guinea; covering 4 
territory half as large as Europe without Russia, 
and with a population of about fifty millions—the 
population of Java alone being 
greater than that of France! 

The Portuguese, the French, 
and the British all have coveted 
these islands, and at various 
times have held some of them in 
temporary possession. But since 
the “British Interregnum” in 
the early part of the last century, 
when Sir Stamford Raffles, to 
whom his country owes so much 
as an empire builder, ruled wisely 
and well in Java for five years 
as Governor General, the Dutch 
have been the undisputed mas- 
ters of the rich lands and the 
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The population 
of Java is about 
seven hundred 
souls to the 
square mile, and 
one little village 
crowds on the 
heels of another 


FRANCES PARKINSON 
KEYES Visits the Dutch East 
as Elsewhere—you “Can't Beat 


Letter will Come from Ceylon 


submissive native Malay population. For Great Britain re- 
linquished her claim at this time in order to obtain control of 
Ceylon—a bargain in which she gained from the point of view 
of strategic position, but lost from those of size, wealth, and 
number of subjects. “Cunning little Holland,” which we visualize 
as being tucked snugly away in the land of dykes and windmills, 
quite complete in itself, and not as part of a great empire, spreads 
these facts and figures before us with smug satisfaction; enjoys 
our surprise—not hilariously but solidly; and suggests—by in- 
ference rather than by invitation, for she is cautious rather than 
lavish in her hospitality—that it might be well for us to become 
more familiar with the extent and importance of the Nether- 
lands before we catalogue her so casually in the back of our 
minds. 

Nothing loath to entertain this suggestion, | embarked via 
the Koninklijke Packetvaart Maatschappji from Singapore to 
Batavia, with the two boys—Henry still 
“wobbly” after the critical illness which 
had delayed us so many weeks, but happily 
convalescent at last, and Larry straining 
with impatience for ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new’’ after our long 
wait; and we had scarcely gone 
up the gangplank of the Melchior 
Treub when we realized that 
our visit to Insulinde had 
already begun. For the Konin 
klijke Packetvaart Maatschappji 
—as you have probably gathered 
Irom its name!—is a Dutch con 
cern, and the trim little vessel 
which bore us swiftly away 
across the Equator was stamped 
from stem to stern with Dutch 
national (Continued on page 138) 











A Javanese maiden at work in 
the rice fields. Her rattan sun- 
shade seems to protect her from 
the heat which Mrs. Keyes found 
“steaming, damp, suffocating” 














Katharine A. Fisher, 


Director 






100 CALORIE PORTIONS OF FOODS 


1. Cornflakes, 114 cups. 


1 cup. 8. Bacon, large slice. 
5!» tablespoonfuls. 


as HAT’S for dinner today?” To 
many of you this is both a fa- 
miliar question and a challenge 


and makes meal 
planning one of 


2. Canned peas, *, 
(drained). 3. Milk, °¢ cup. 4. Bread (white), large 
slice. 5. Six saltines. 6. Lean beef, 2 oz. 7. Oatmeal, 
9. Cottage cheese, 
10. Salmon (fat), 2 ounces. 11. 
Baked potato, medium. 12. Vegetable shortening, 1 
tablespoonful. 13. Cooked navy beans, )4 cup. 14. But- 
ter, 1 tablespoonful (scant). 15. Cod (lean fish), 4 oz. 


! 


with these “‘under- 
the-skin”’ constitu- 
ents that vou home 
managers are con- 
cerned. In this pa- 
rade there is no 
leader, no best food, 
for a variety of foods 
furnishing the essen- 
tial constituents must 
be present in every- 
body’s meals. 

Let us view the energy- or fuel-contrib- 
uting foods first. The energy value of 
foods is furnished by the * under-the-skin”’ 


cup 


Good Housekeep 


Car be & | kKOODS On 


cAs Seen From aq 


By Metca M, 


Photographs by 


one constituent being lacking entirely, but 
provided a food contains a high percentage 
of any it may be considered a fuel-con- 
tributing food. In the table on this page 
called ‘Good Housekeeping Institute's 
Guide To Well-Balanced Meals,” those 
foods are listed that are rich in these fuel- 
contributing constituents. You can look to 
these foods to furnish heat and energy for 
the body. If for purposes of losing or gain- 
ing weight these energy foods which 
furnish many calories should be closely 
watched, you will find the Daily Diet 
Diary, four of which may be obtained by 
sending 15c to Good Housekeeping Bul- 

letin Service, 119 





West goth St., New 





your biggest house- 
keeping responsi- 
bilities. To gratify 
the family’s whims 
three times a day 
every day in the 
year, to provide the 
proper foods for 
health, and to keep 
within the food 
budget is no small 
task. Unfortu- 
nately the Insti- 
tute can not plan 
menus to fit indi- | 
vidual cases be- 
cause of the many 
varying conditions 


eS 





holds and com- 


Luncheon—27c 


Peanut Butter Soufflé 
Asparagus with Mushroom Sauce 
Ginger Bread and Apple Sauce 


Dinner- 
Canned Corn and Celery Chowder 


Pot Roast with Vegetables 
Banana and Apple Salad 


The above costs are per person 
day Vegetables,”’ 


¢ ° Vie» 99 ‘ 
«Menus with “Under the Skin (Constituents 


Luncheon—22c 


Welsh Rarebit 
Shredded String-Beans 
Likeable Rice Pudding 


37c 


Baked Potatoes 


“Salads and Salad Dressings,” 


Dinner—28c 


Grapefruit Half 

Cauliflower Duchesse 
Creamed Eggs 

Chocolate Puffs and Hard Sauce 


Recipes will be found in our bulletins, “Every- 
and “Desserts in Variety” 


York City, a con- 
venient means of 
checking up on 
their consumption. 
In our new bulle- 
tin, “A Guide to 
Meal Planning,” 
will be included a 
list of calorie val- 
ues for most of the 
common foods, 
which was original 
ly prepared in our 
discontinued _leaf- 
let, “Count Your 
Calories, or Typi- 
cal Servings of 
Foods and_ their 
Calorie Values.” 








in different house- 
| 

munities. Although iid 

the final solution of 

this problem rests with you, yourselves, we 

have given you during this vear many 

definite guides and helpful suggestions, 

facsimiles of some of which appear on these 

pages. Keeping in mind the 

importance of tasteful cook 

ing, attractive service, var Compe 

icty of menu, and food « 

let us have a reviewing da 

while the foods parade bejore —_ 

vou. who as home managers : 

are preparing to choose the 

best for your families. 


kipling 


Sts 


tells us that 
the Colonel's Lady an’ 

Judy O'Grady are sisters 

under their skins!’ If the 

foods are robbed of their out : 

side dress of color and flavor 

as they march in parade, all 

that remains‘‘under the skin”’ 

is the constituents common 

to all foods, namely, carbohv- 


drates, proteins, fats, water, ye tenesiin 


vitamins,ash.and fiber. From 
the health point of view it is 


74 














It is interesting 





constituents called carbohydrates, pro 
teins, and fats, and is measured in terms of 
calories. These constituents vary in pro 
portion in the dillerent foods, in some cases 





to note that pro- 
tein is not only a 
fuel constituent, but also a tissue- and 
muscle-builder. If sufficient carbohy 
drate and fat foods are eaten, then all 
the protein eaten may be used as building 
material, but when insul 
ficient carbohydrate and fat 
are present in the food con- 
sumed, the body calls upon 
the protein of the food for 
fuel. It is for this reason that 


ae carbohydrates and fats are 


referred to as 
hey are 


sometimes 
‘protein sparers. 
valuable to menu makers as 
such, for protein is usually 
one of the more expensive 
items in the food budget 
When the carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat, contents are 
in the same proportions, We 
may consider foods inter 
changeable in the diet. 10 
our parade, therefore, one 
closely-associated company 
of foods consists of potato, 
rice, macaroni, cereals, 
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bread, and legumes, which are all mainly 
carbohydrate or starchy foods, yet they 
also are all protein contributors and con- 
tain very little fat. In another group we 
see butter, oil, salad dressings, cream, lard, 
suet, etc., which are almost entirely com- 
posed of fat. Still another group which con- 
tains protein and fat is cheese, meat, eggs, 
and fish. Milk marches alone, for it is the 
only food that contains practically a 
balanced amount of all the energy constitu- 
ents, namely, carbohydrate, protein, and 
fat. As it does not contribute roughage 
and contains but little iron, milk can not 
by any means be considered a balanced 
diet in itself. 

The vegetable, as well as the animal 
kingdom, has a certain amount of water 
content, and since water is necessary to 
all living cells, “‘six glasses a day” is an 
excellent motto. Dispersed amongall the 
foods, therefore, 
water parades in 
prominence. i ads 

The vitamins Daty Diet Dury 
are elusive crea —_ 
tures, but vita- ae: 
min-rich foods = 
form a most im- =. 
portant place in {i 
the parade, for aga 
they are abso- 
lutely necessary 
for norma: 
growth. In the 
same table men- 
tioned above, the 
foods abundant in 
vitamins, A, B, 
C, are listed. Vi 
tamin D, which is 
found in cod-liver 
oil and egg volk, 
is of great interest to all mothers on the 
reviewing stand, for it protects children 
against that all too common disease, rickets. 

Fruits and vegetables are not fuel-pro 
ducing foods, but they have their place in 
our parade for several reasons. They are 
sources of vitamins, of fiber or 
roughage which acts as a ballast 


Dr. Kate Daum 
for the Insciwse 
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of Foods”’ lists these 
foods from the 


Department of 
Cookery 





cheaper to the more 100 CALORIE PORTIONS OF FOODS 

pon. pena : r ehegeinaes 16. Apple, very large. 17. Banana, large. 18. Grape- 
and so may be used fruit, 14 No. 45 variety. 19. < of a pie. 20. Orange, 
as a valuable guide large. 21. Cocoa, 34 cup. 22. Prunes, 4 medium. 
in reducing the food 23. Ice-cream, 44 cup. 24. Cake, square 2)% in. x 
budget, for fruits 2\oin. x Win. 25. Cream, 14 cup. 26. Fudge, square 
and vegetables un- 114 in. x %4 in. x 1 in. 27. Walnuts, 3 to 5. 28. 


less wisely chosen 
are apt to be the 
expensive items 


when making up the daily market list. 
Fruits have long been suffering from 


COUNT YOUR CALORIES 
t b 


VEORTABLES—Contnund 





BREAL 














For our new oulletin, 
“A Guide to 
Meal Planning,”’ 

send 25¢ to Good 

Housekeeping Bulletin 

Service, 119 West goth 

St., New York City 





Sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls (scant). 29. American cheese, 
1\ in. cube. 30. Peanut butter, 2! teaspoonfuls 


the misrepresentation that they are 
“acid” and that they will therefore tend 
to leave too much acid material in the 
body. Asa matter of fact, when fruits 
have been digested they practically all 


How to Change 


leave for body use 
alkaline material 
which, as you 
know, is just the 
opposite of acid. 

In order to have 
the foods on pa- 


Your Weight rade on a real 





Goon Hc 





working basis for 
re ae meal planning,the 
. Institute has pre- 
pared a Daily 
Diet Card for 
Adults, with a 
Daily Diet Card 
for Children on 
the reverse side. 
This may be ob- 
tained by send- 
ing roc to Good 
Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 
oe 1190 West goth 

St.. New York 

City. 2tits 

printed in a form 


SEKEEPIN 


which you may conveniently hang up on 


the wall. 


Look over this card and see ii 


vou can not identify the various “under-the- 
skin” constituents we have just discussed as 
the foods paraded past the reviewing stand. 
In order to have all these essential con 


Y 
} . 
brush to sweep the alimentary Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE Goopv HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
tract clean, and of the much Sy Cras te ere Daily Diet for Adults 
talk ~(] f eee . 4 : 1. Aims wr child show a steady increase 
« o 0 mune ral salt Ss W hic h heigh wn these trequer 
provide for tooth and bone hs 
lormation and which contain the ——— 
) he « t showhd « 


regulatory processes of the sys 
tem. By referring to the same 
table again under the headings of 
Calcium, ron, and Phosphorus 
we Can see what foods are march 
under the banner of mineral] 
elements or ash content. The 
table called **( omparing the Cost 
of Nutrients in \verage Servings 














stituents for body use, you cam 
readily see why a varied diet is 
rveeded, and why there can be no 
one best or perfect food. 

See to it then that vour meals 
ior the entire day include all the 
food groups on parade. Do not 
overbalance any single meal with 
one group. For example, avoid 
serving potatoes with macaroni 
or baked beans. When meat is 
served, eggs or cheese are not 
really necessary. 

Planning your meals ahead 
makes it easier to include all the 
“under-the-skin” constituents 


/ 


Photograph by Dana B, Merriil 


With the profusion of fruits this season offers, you may have variety in your winter preserves 


Onusual Flavors tn 


Submitted by Good Housekeeping ‘Readers 


Lemon Marmalade 
1 doz. lemons M 


Slice the lemons very thin, removing the 
seeds. Weigh the fruit, and for every 
pound of sliced fruit measure one quart of 
water. Combine the fruit and water and 
let stand twenty-four hours. Then sim- 
mer gently until the fruit is tender. Let 
stand twelve hours. Weigh the fruit mix- 
ture and to every pound allow three-fourths 
pound of sugar. Add the sugar to the fruit 
mixture, and simmer all together until the 
sirup jellies, when a little is tried on a cold 
plate—about twenty minutes. Pour into 
hot, sterilized glasses and let stand until 
set and cold. Cover with parafiin. This 


recipe makes about twelve _half-pint 
glasses. Delicious served with meats such 
as pork. Good Housekeeping 1 


Orange and Apple Marmalade 
24 oranges W 
12 medium apples Suga 
Wash and core the apples. Place in a 
kettle with sufficient water just to cover 
the bottom of the kettle and cook until 
the apples are tender. Press through a 
potato-ricer. Meanwhile extract the juice 
and pulp of the oranges and combine with 
the grated rind of six of them. Add the 
apple pulp, and measure the fruit mixture. 
For each quart of fruit allow three cupfuls 
of sugar. Add the sugar to the fruit, and 
simmer gently until the mixture becomes 
thick, stirring constantly. Pour into hot 
sterilized glasses and let stand until set 
and cold. Then cover with paraffin. This 
recipe makes sixteen glasses of one-cup 
capacity. 
Mrs. S. S. Crachman, Clear Water, Florida, Pox 877 


Beach Plum Jam 
Beach Plums Sugar 
Wash and pit the plums. Measure and 
to every ten cupfuls of pitted plums allow 
nine cupfuls of sugar. Combine the sugar 


and beach plums and simmer gently until 


the plums are tender and the mixture is 
quite thick. Pour into hot, sterilized glasses 
and let stand until set and cool. Then cover 
with paraftin. 

Mrs. E. R. Wood, Port Jefferson Sta Long I 


Pumpkin Chips 
12 pounds pumpki 2 lemons 


1 pound green ginger Sugar 
Pare the pumpkin and cut it into strips 

one inch square and one-eighth of an inch 

thick. Prepare the ginger by paring and 


Attention, Readers! 


INSTITUTE 


your time, 


Let the following 
BULLETINS 


Money 


save 
ava enNeT RY oY 
in your housekeeping 

Sandwiches and Hors d’ 
Oeuvres 2 

A Guide to Meal Planning 2: 

Frozen Dishes and Iced 
Drinks 


2c 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles 25: 
Canning by Safe Methods 25- 
Fish and Shellfish Cookery 25c 
Cooking Temperature Chart 25c 
Pies and Pastries 25c 
Daily Diets for Children and 
Adults (Hanger Card) 10c 
Address: BULLETIN SERVICE, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 419 
WES] goth STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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slicing it thinly. Boil one hour in a sirup of 
equal parts of sugar and water. Slice the 
lemons thin. Combine the pumpkin, gin- 
ger, and sirup, and sliced lemons. Weigh 
and add an equal weight of sugar. Let 


TeESCTVES 


stand twenty-four hours. Then simmer 
gently about one and one-half hours or 
until the pumpkin is transparent. Pack 
in hot, sterilized jars and seal at once. 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Orange Marmalade 
1 lemon 
1 orange 


Water 

Sugar 
Cut the lemon and orange in quarters 
and shred finely. To each cupful of 
shredded fruit, allow three cupfuls of water. 
Cover the fruit with the water and let stand 
in a cool place for twelve hours. Then 
simmer for ten minutes. Again set ina 
cool place for twelve hours. Then measure 
the fruit mixture and for every cupful of 
pulp measure an equal quantity of sugar. 
Combine the fruit mixture and sugar and 
simmer until the sirup jellies, when a little 
is tried on a cold plate. Pour into hot, 
sterilized glasses and let stand until set 
and cold. Then cover with paraffin. This 
recipe fills five jelly glasses of one-cup ¢a- 
pacity. 
\ , 333 E. 4st St., NYC 
Peach Sweet Pickle 


) 





2 gallons cling st peac 2 quarts sugar 
1 quart apple vin r 1 ounce whole cloves 

our cinnamon 1] ounce mace 
Boil the vinegar, sugar, cinnamon, 


cloves, and mace together for five minutes. 
Pour over the peaches, which have been 
peeled, and let stand overnight. Pour oil 
the sirup, let come to a boil, and pour over 
the peaches. Let stand until the next 


morning. Pour off the sirup again and 
cook until thick. Add the peaches and 
cook until tender. Seal while hot ™ 


sterilized jars. 
Mrs. David S. Jone 


Tebbetts, Missouri 


Pineapple and Watermelon Preserves 
3 cupfuls water 
1 lemon 
2 can grated pineapple 
Use only the firm part of the watermelon, 
trimming off all (Continued on page 244) 


3 pounds watermelon rind 
3 pounds sugar 
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The Bride’s 


cookery Primer 


Correct Ways of Baking Custards 


Photographs by Dana R 


AKED custard with its variations 
has many points in its favor as a 


simple, nutritious dessert. 


It 


is 


quickly and easily made and can be pre- 
pared several hours before serving, a point 


which every housekeeper will appreciate. 


Mothers will find 
that children who do 
not like milk or eggs 
as such will usually 
accept them eagerly 
in the form of cus- 
tard. 

An ideal custard is 
of a firm, jelly-like 
consistency with a 
smooth texture. This 
consistency depends 
upon two factors: 
first, the correct pro- 
portion of eggs and 


milk; and second, 
the baking tem- 
perature. Experi- 


ence has proved that 
one egg to one cup- 
ful of milk is the 
right proportion for 
individual custards, 
and six eggs to one 
quart of milk if it is 
baked as one large 
custard. The sweet- 
ening and flavoring 
are matters of taste 
and so may be varied 
to suit individual 
preference. Do not 
make the custard 
very sweet for the 
children. The occa- 
sional use of brown 
or maple sugar or 
honey in place of 
granulated sugar will 


give a flavorsome 
Variation. 
To make baked 


custard, beat the eggs 
only enough to mix 
well; next, blend in 
the sugar and salt. 
Last, stir in the milk 
and flavoring and 
strain. Grease the 
custard cups lightly 
so that the custards 
will unmold quite 
easily when cold. 
Place the filled cups 
in a shallow pan con- 
taining about half 
an inch of warm water, as a 
protection against the cus- 
tards’ reaching the boiling 
temperature. 

It is usually due to the 
Wrong baking temperature 








Cu 


Custard 
Baked 


Sc 





stard 


Baked Apple 


Cu 


star 


Baked 
Apricot 
Custard 


Baked 


Ca 


ramel 


Custard 


Baked 
Chocolate 
Custard 


‘\4 
1 


Verri 


hedule for Baked 


Basic Ingredients 
6 exgs 

‘ 2 ¢. sugar 

tsp. salt 

qt. milk 

» tsp. vanilla 


Special Ingredients! 


Brown sugar or maple 

sugar or honey 
Nutmeg or Cinnamon 
Cream 


Same as Baked Cus-\6 medium-sized 


| 


| 


Same as Baked Custard|2 


Baked Coco- 


nut Custar 


Baked Coffee 


Custar 


tard using 5 eggs and 
‘bo c. sugar 


| 
| 


apples 

4 ¢. sugar 
2') ¢. boiling water 
s tsp. nutmeg 


unsweetened 
apricot pulp 

Sugar 

2 tsp. cinnamon 


ame as Baked Custard|Increase sugar to Le 


Same as Baked Custard 


Same as Baked Custard) '» 


Same as Baked Custard 





Baked Marsh- Same as Baked Custard 


qt. milk 

c. bread, cake, or 

ingerbread crumbs 
73 


2 egg 


mallow 
Custard 

Bread 1 

Pudding 2 

£ 

Rice i) 3 

Pudding 2 

1 

1 

t 


1 
'y 
+ 


, ¢. sugar 
tsp. sa 


It 
+ ¢. melted butter 


eggs 
ec. milk 

c. cooked rice 
» ¢. Sugar 

, tsp. salt 


2 sq. chocolate or 
¢. cocoa 


lc. grated coco- 
t 


nu 

I—2_¢. strong black} 
coffee or 

3—4 tbhsps. ground 
coffee 


Marshmallows 


1 tsp. vanilla or 

\ tsp. nutmeg 

Jelly 

Same variations as in 
Baked Custard 


2 tbsps. grated lemon 
rine 

3 tbsps lemon juice 

Same variations as in 

|Baked Custard 


Custards 


Method 


Beat eggs: use 4 eggs for individ- 
ual custards, 6 exzgs for large 
custard Add sugar, quantity de- 
pending on taste, and salt; mix; 
add milk and vanilla. Mix thor- 
oughly. Strain into greased custard 
cups or baking dish; set in pan of 
}warm water and bake at 325° F 
40 min. for small custards or 
75 min. for large custard. Brown 
or maple sugar, or honey may be 
substituted for sugar; nutmeg or 
cinnamon may be sprinkled on top 
¢ to 1 ec. cream may be substi- 
tuted for same amount of milk 





Pare and core apples; boil % c 
sugar and boiling water 10 min 
Simmer apples in syrup till tender 
and drain, arrange in casserole 
and sprinkle with | sugar 
Prepare Baked Custard, add nut- 
meg; pour over apples; bake as 
Baked Custard 


Make like Baked Custard, substi- 
tuting apricot pulp for 2c. of the 


milk and adding more sugar if 
necessary. Bake like Baked Cus- 
tard If canned apricot pulp is 


used omit sugar. 


Scald milk; caramelize sugar and 
dissolve in hot milk; proceed as in 
Baked Custard. Or caramelize 
sugar, put tbsp. in each cup, 
pour in custard mixture and bake 


Melt chocolate, mix with ‘y) ¢ 
of the milk scalded; or mix cocoa, 
sugar and 44 c. water, boil 1 min 
Proceed as in Baked Custard 


Add coconut to Baked Custard or 
its variations, 


Substitute desired amount of 
jcoffee for an equal amount of the 
jmilk. Or seald the milk with the 
jzround coffee and strain. Proceed 
jas in Baked Custard. 





Put a marshmallow in bottom of 
leach cup and pour in custard mix- 
|ture Bake like Baked Custard 
|Seald milk, add crumbs, soak ‘4 

r Proceed as in Baked Custard 


1 
adding butter last Bake at 
350° I 1 hr. or until done. If 


desired spread with jelly, top with 
meringue made of whites of the 
jeggs and 4 tbsps. sugar and brown 
at 300° F. fary as Baked 
Custard, 

Beat eggs and combine with other 
basic ingredients, add lemon rind. 
Bake in greased baking dish at 
(325° F. 20 to 30 min Lemon 
jjuice may be added Whites of 


leggs may be used for meringue 
|Vary as Baked Custard. 




















Test by inserting 
knife in the center of 
the pudding. If it 
comes out clean the 
pudding is done 


that many a custard 
proves to be a dis- 
appointment. Egg 
and milk mixtures 
require a low tem- 
perature to prevent 


curdling. So bake 
the custards slowly 
at 325° F.—about 


forty minutes if in- 
dividual custards, or 
seventy-five minutes 


if a large custard. 
Remove them from 
the oven when 
cooked, as excess 
cooking will cause 
curdling. A good 
test is to dip a 


silver knife in water, 
then insert it in the 
center of the cus- 
tard. If the knife 
comes out clean, the 
custard is cooked; if 
the knife is coated, 
longer cooking is 
necessary. The in 
dividual custards 
when unmolded may 


be served plain or 
with sliced fruit or 
berries. 

Too often Bread 


Pudding has been a 
stiff and soggy mass 
made by merely ad- 
ding milk and flavor- 


ing to a  com- 
paratively large 
quantity of bread 
and _ baking this. 


Such a dish is truly 
unpalatable. Good 








Bread Pudding and 
Rice Pudding should 
be made by using the 
correct proportions of 
rice or crumbs to eggs and 
milk. We have included 
two excellent recipes for 
these dishes in the 
schedule. 





Market - Basket Wisdom 


September Vegetable Offerings 


‘NEPTEMBER is a transition period 
when we change from the delicate 
garden products of spring and sum- 

mer to the hardier vegetables which we 
enjoy most during the fall and winter 
seasons. The round, solid kinds of cabbage 
and new-crop sweet potatoes become con- 
spicuous again as summer wanes. Egg 
plant is one of the more exotic vegetables 
which achieves its greatest promi- 
nence about September first and then 
quickly fades out with the first 
killing frosts. 

Once the late cabbage 
starts, this vegetable suddenly be 
comes cheap and abundant and re 
mains so for several months. There 
are three distinct, tvpes of winter 
cabbage: the ordinary white varieties 
which are by far the most important; 
red cabbage; and the crinkly-leafed, 
vellow-green Savoy type. Unlike the 
other varieties, which are grown com 
mercially in large fields, the Savoy 
type is usually planted in small 
patches by market gardeners who 
supply it to their local markets. Red 
cavbage finds greatest favor among 
people of German descent, while 
Savoy is most popular with the Latin 
races. Both have good qualities 
which make them worthy of greater 
attention from housewives. White 
and red cabbage heads should be 
hard and heavy for their size, but 
Savoy is not much harder than good 
Iceberg lettuce. Red varieties aver- 
age smaller than white. Fresh, crisp 
heads of white cabbage weighing two 
to five pounds and having a pro- 


season 





nounced greenish tinge are ideal for salads 
and cooking, but if you wish to make 
kraut, purchase the largest, whitest heads 
you can find. 

A few serious defects of cabbage 
are often overlooked until the cab- 
bage has arrived in the kitchen. 
Most of these troubles are apparent 
at the core or stump. Black rot isa 
serious one and starts as blackened 
midribs and veins close to the 
stump, and darkened fibers at the 
core. Such heads are practically 
worthless because this condition 
persists right through to the center. 
Many rots attack the core first, 
and cabbage which has been badly 
frozen may look all right except for a 
telltale discoloration around the core. 
If cabbage has a sound, healthy core it 
is a'most a'ways satisfactory. Cabbage 


Nf 





By Colonel L. Brown 


Formerly in charge of New York Ofice, Mar- 
ket News Service, Fruits and Vegetables, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


keeps best in a cool, rather damp place. 

Sweet potatoes can be obtained in some 
cities any day in the year, but they are 
available anywhere from the last of August 


ie pciaiiinansiiniaabioniennnnay 
| ; | 
| Some Brief Reminders 
To Buyers 
; 
| Cabbage: 
| 
1. Small to medium-sized hard, 
heavy heads are preferable 
2. Always look at the core or stump, 
as most defects start there 
| Sweet Potatoes: 
1 | 1. Clean, bright, — medium-sized, 
| rather chunky sweet potatoes ar 
ideal—-avoid extremes in size 
2. Sweet potatoes spoil easily—buy 
in small quantitics as you need 
| them and do not let them get 
chilled 


Eggplants: 


| 

1. The best eggplants are smooth, 
| firm to the touch, and glossy 
purple in color 

2. Soft, pithy, wrinkled, or 
large specimens are 
overmature and seedy 


extra 
generally 


The eggplant at the ex- 
treme left is greenish and 
immature, while that beside 
it is regular in form and 
glossy purple incolor. The 
sweet potatoes to the right 
are clean, bright, rather 
chunky, and medium in size 


by Das 


Above are two varieties of cabbage: 
to the left, the red cabbage, and to 
the right, the white cabbage. Both 
kinds should be hard and heavy 





until spring. There are two distinct types 
of sweet potatoes: the dry, mealy fleshed 
types preferred in northern markets, and 
the moist-fleshed types loosely referred to 
as yams, which are so popular in the south, 
Che moist-fleshed types, while delicious. 
are poor shippers and consequently are not 
so well known in the north as they deserve 
New Jersey Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia are extensive producers of 
the dry-fleshed type and grow both 
yellow and red varieties but princi 
pally the vellow. Tennessee, Arkan 
sas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and 
the Carolinas are extensive produeers 
of the moist-fleshed types or yams 
These may be yellow, salmon 
colored or red depending on variety 
Two varieties of these, well worth 
trying if you can get them, are the 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. 
Despite its sturdy appearance the 
sweet potato is just as subject to de- 
cay, bruising, and frost injury as the 
orange or tomato. ‘Therefore it is 
never practical to buy them in the 
fall because they are cheap, and 
store them as many do with white 
potatoes. Buy them in small quanti- 
ties as you need them. Also be care 
ful to keep them where they will not 
be chilled. Clean, bright, medium 








are better than those which run to 
extremes in size, thickness, or length 
Avoid dull-looking stock and any 
which are noticeably wrinkled at the 
ends. 


| sized, rather chunky sweet potatoes 
| 
| 
1 


It is well to look for decays, 





as there are numerous kinds, some of which 
do not change the color texture materially 
and hence might be easily overlooked. 
Some twenty different decay or- 
ganisms attack sweet potatoes 
and cause all manner of rots. from 
a soft. watery breakdown of the 
tissue to hard, dry rots which make 
the flesh punky or woody. Dis 
colored and sunken spots or sur- 
face molds are often the initial 
stages of decay. 

Eggplants are on the market 
most of the vear and are often 
plentiful during spring and mid- 
summer, but are generally cheap- 
est the last of August and through Sep- 
tember. After heavy frosts, the supply de- 
creases sharply. The best eggplants are 
smooth, regular in form, have a gloss} 
purple color, and are firm to the touch. 
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Tomatoes should be given an important place in our diet throughout the year 


Out of the LomatTo Patch 


OMATOES in some form are avail- 

able in most parts of this country 

throughout the year, and at prices 
within the reach of almost all of us. For- 
tunate indeed is this fact! For whether 
canned or fresh, tomatoes are good sources 
of all three vitamines, A, B, and C, and 
for this reason they should appear fre- 
quently in the weekly menus planned 
for your adults and children. 

Just now, fresh tomatoes are coming 
into the local markets in great quantities, 
for those of you who are not fortunate 
enough to have a tomato crop of your own. 
Let us help vou in serving this nutritious 
vegetable by suggesting the following 
recipes: 

From Miss Frances Fitter of New York 
comes a recipe for Sautéd Tomatoes and 
Mushrooms. Wash three large green pep- 
pers. Remove the stems and seeds, cut in 
halves lengthwise, and then cut crosswise 
into narrow strips. Skin and slice four 
small onions. Combine the peppers and 
onions and sauté in four tablespoonfuls of 
butter for about ten min- 
utes or until quite ten- 
der. Then add three- 
fourths pound  mush- 
rooms which have been 
skinned and sliced line, 
and four large tomatoes 
skinned and cut in quar- 
ters. Sprinkle with three- 
fourths teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper and 
then continue to sauté 
lor about fifteen minutes 
or until all are tender, 
Serve on slices of toast. This recipe serves six. 

From Miss Dorothy Mahn of Nebraska 
comes this recipe for Escalloped ‘Tomatoes 


and Green Peppers. Peel four ripe toma- 
toes and cut them in one-fourth-inch slices. 
Wash four green peppers, remove the stems 
and seeds, and cut them in crosswise slices 
one-eighth inch thick. Grease a baking-dish 
and arrange a layer of the sliced tomatoes 
on the bottom and then a layer of green 
peppers. Sprinkle with salt, then crumbled 
cream cheese, and then cracker crumbs. 
Repeat these layers until the dish is full, 
having cracker crumbs as the top layer. 
Use in all one three-ounce package of 
cream cheese, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half. cupful of cracker crumbs. 
Over the top sprinkle one-quarter of a 
pound of fat bacon cut in cubes. Pour 
over all two cupfuls of milk. Bake at 
350° F. for about thirty-five minutes or 
until the vegetables are tender. You may 
crisp the bacon under the broiler heat just 
at the last moment. This recipe serves six. 


Dana B, Merrill 
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Tomatoes in some form are with- 
in the reach of every one of us 


From Miss Frances Fitter of New York 
comes a recipe for Scrambled Eggs Toma- 
toes and Ham. Wash, stem, seed, and 
chop one green pepper fine. Add two small 
onions, skinned and diced, and sauté in 
one tablespoonful of butter until quite 
tender. Meanwhile draw most of the 
liquid from a No. 2 can of tomatoes and re- 
serve for soup. Combine the drained 
tomatoes with one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Simmer gently 
until quite thick. Then add the sautéd 
onion mixture and six slices of cooked ham 
diced. In a frying-pan melt one table- 
spoonful of butter; pour in four eggs beaten 
slightly and cook until the eggs begin to be 
of a creamy consistency, constantly stir 
ring and scraping from bottom and sides of 
the pan. Add the tomato mixture and com 
plete the cooking. This recipe serves six. 

From Mrs. Dora R. Goodale of Penn- 
svlvania comes a recipe for Green Peppers 
with Tomato Stufting. Combine two cup- 
fuls of chopped, fresh tomatoes, one cup- 
ful of dry bread crumbs, 
one finely chopped onion, 
one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, three- 
fourths teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. 
Meanwhile cut a slice 
from the stem end of six 
green peppers and re- 
move the seeds and core. 
Let the peppers stand in 
boiling water for five 
minutes and then drain. 
Fill the peppers with the 
tomato mixture. Place in a greased bak- 
ing dish with a little hot water and bake 
in a moderate (Continued on page 233) 
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INKS lost his balance, and shooting down the 

steps, made a fittingly humble, if somewhat spec- 
tacular, appearance before royalty, prostrate upon his 
face and stomach. “I’m—I’m not cryin’,” he pro- 
tested. “‘But it—it kind of s’prised me.” “It kind 
of surprised me,” the tall young man told him 
curtly, but with a flicker of something back in his 


tired eyes that encouraged Binks to grin up at him 
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YALTY 


By Elinore Cowan Stone 


Which Proves That if you Treat a ~Man Roy ally — 
Usually he Will Act the Same Way 


INKS started up drowsily from the 

arm which he had rested—just for 

a moment—on the stair above 

him, and listened. Some one was 
in his house. He could smell the heavy 
aroma of tobacco; and as he waited, he 
heard the distant murmur of voices, men’s 
voices. 

Binks had called it his house for many 
months. There was no one to object, for 
no one else ever came here now. 
it had never been occupied since he could 
remember. It was bolted and _ barred 
from the iron gates in the high stone wall 
that surrounded it to the tall wooden shut- 
ters at the windows inside; but Binks had 
no difficulty in getting in, in spite of the 
iron brace on his bad leg, since he had 
found the little door in the basement wall 
—an underground route thoughtfully pro- 
vided by an early Pelham for his dogs, and 
happily overlooked when the house was 
closed in such a hurry, years ago. 

Binks came here often, and he always 
lingered for a moment at the foot of these 
stairs to throw back his shoulders and look 
bravely up at the gentleman with the lace 
collar and the sword who gazed so haught- 
ily back at him from the dark oak wall. 
Although there were other portraits staring 
or frowning or simpering at Binks from 
the panels of the wide hall, and lying in 
ambush in the rather daunting shadows 
through which the great stairway circled 
upward, Binks never felt any real lack of 
self-confidence before any but this one. 
But the gentleman with the lace collar 
was too overwhelming to be casually 
passed by. He did not need the legend, 
“His Highness Frederick George Louis,” 
which was cut into the frame in tarnished 
gilt letters, to give him majesty. That 
was the way a prince should look—that 
arrogant nose, those deep-set eyes, which 
seemed always about to flash in command, 
and that firm mouth, with just the quiver 
of a proud smile at the corners. Binks 
Supposed that princes always looked like 
that. That was what made them princes. 

It was from Frederick George Louis that 
the Pelhams had boasted of their origin 
before the coming of the family to America, 


Indeed, ° 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery 
Flagg 


Over the firepiace in 
the vast hall was the family motto, 
Frederick George Louis’ motto, “We 
Never Turn our Backs.’’ Binks loved the 
swagger of that motto. tt always made 
him feel as he did when his father read 
him at bedtime the story of the Revenge— 
about how the mad little ship ran the 
gauntlet of fifty-three mountain-like Span- 
ish galleons. Binks never listened to that 
poem without a happy ache in his throat 
when his papa came to the line, “For I 
never turned my back upon Don or devil 
yet; and when he read, “For he said, 
‘Fight on! Fight on!’ Tho’ his vessel 
was all but a wreck,”’ Binks had to swallow 
and blink very hard to choke down the 
hot, exultant tears that sprang. At a 
glance one saw that Frederick George 
Louis had never turned his back. 

He was one reason why Binks loved his 
house. But there were other reasons. He 
loved the cool and quiet of the great, high 
chambers. Being there was like being 
in church without any minister to disturb 
you. There were intricately carved 
arches over the windows and doorways. 
There were also great arched beams sup 
porting the lofty ceilings, which—lost as 
they were in the shadows of the close- 
shuttered rooms—seemed as limitless and 
mysterious as the night sky. As you lay 
on the cool floor and let your eyes follow 
their upward vault, you had the feeling of 
being very light and free, as if vou could 
leap as powerfully and lightly as they 
from cornice to cornice. And as you sat 
here on the stairway, magic lights fell on 
your hands—rose and green and violet 
through the stained windows on the land- 
ing above. Sometimes, if you sat very 
still, you could even slip through the cool. 
gray-green tapestry on the opposite wall 
to an enchanted greenwood beyond, where 
you jousted with plumed knights and 


three centuries ago. 


rescued beautiful ladies from nameless 
dangers. Then there was the wide window- 
seat in the library. Binks had built a 
circular embattlement of red and black 
volumes about the shiny spot his trousers 
had polished through the dust of years. 
There were alluring colored pictures in 
those volumes, and fascinating strange 
words like “‘necromancy” and “leman” 
and ‘“‘donjon” and “palfrey.”” After all, 
a bad leg had its advantages; it gave you 
time to discover and dream over such 
delightful things. 

Today Binks had lingered for a long 
time before His Highness Frederick George 
Louis. He felt a heightened interest in 
princes. Only this morning at breakfast, 
his father had read a momentous para- 
graph from the paper. The Crown Prince 
Charles Otto of—Binks couldn’t quite re- 
member the name—was reported to have 
taken refuge in America from the Bolshe- 
vist sssassins who had overthrown his 
government and killed his royal father. He 
was traveling in-cog-ni-to, but in Phila 
delphia he had been recognized by the 
sagacious press, with two members of his 
royal household. It was assumed, father 
read, that the prince wished to avoid pub- 
licity by retiring to some secluded spot until 
he had recovered from his wounds and could 
rally his allies for a triumphant return to 
his kingdom. Binks wished very much 
that there had been a picture of the prince. 
He wondered if he looked like Frederick 
George Louis. 

Now he realized that he must have 
gone to sleep there on the bottom step of 
the great stairway, thinking of Crown 
Prince Charles Otto. Of course, he couldn't 
still be dreaming, for the leaves of the 
carved pillar at the foot of the stair 
way were just as substantial as ever 
under their years of dust. Yet Binks 
clutched the edge of the step in a daze of 
incredulity. 

“Well, Prince, you sure picked neat 
quarters—eh, Royle? Where d’you hear 
about this?” 

The voice was thin, with a whine that 
made you sure you would not like the 
speaker. He must be just coming into the 
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great parlor that opened upon the hall. 
Behind him another voice spoke. It was 
not at all loud—rather lazy, in fact—but 
every word was distinct, like velvet with 
a crackle. 

“That’s one of my little secrets,’’ the 
voice said. ‘Leave those shutters alone, 
Siebert.” 

“Oh, sure,” whined the thin voice. 
“Anything Your Royal Highness com- 
mands.” The speech ended with an 
unpleasant, whinneying laugh. 

Binks had to clap his hand over his 
mouth to smother a gasp. Prince! His 
Royal Highness! Why! Hardly breath- 
ing, he drew himself up to the railing and 
peered into the room. 

Of the two men visible, only one was in 
uniform—a large, blond man whose stubble 
of short beard shone like gold wires against 
his heavy, purplish face. He wore a uni- 
form of olive drab, with shining high boots 
and wide-cuffed gloves, like Binks’ papa’s 
chauffeur—all with the appearance of 
having been intended for a smaller man. 
Now he turned angrily. 

“Shut up,” he rumbled. “If you're 
dying to advertise yourself to some hick 
constable, go out and set in that car you 
wrecked for us down the road. Prince 
don’t need no advertising; he’s out for 
privacy.” 

Binks had become quite rigid with 
attention. Privacy! And this was a 
secluded spot! 

“T ain’t advertising,’ whined the other. 
“All I want is to get out of this before 
something drops. We done what we agreed, 
didn’t we, after he spilled the beans at 
Buck’s place? We got him here; now I say 
let’s pull out while the goin’s good. We've 
got to go some to get to Pittsburgh 
tonight.” 

The speaker was a shabby, elderly man, 
with strangely restless, bright eyes in 
dark circles, and restless hands like ivory 
claws. He bit his nails incessantly—a 
thing even small boys in private life are 
forbidden to do. Distinctly perplexing in 
the noble follower of a banished prince. 

“You're sure,” the big man was ad- 
dressing some one just beyond Binks’ 
range of vision, “that you can see from 
here if we set off the signal on the hill there 
when things blow over?” 

“Sure,” said the crisp voice. 

Binks had to clutch the marble Venus at 
the foot of the stairs in a strangle-hold and 
lean far out and around to see the third man. 
He was sitting by the long, carved table 
at one side of the fireplace, his legs spread 
before him, his hands deep in his pockets 
a rather dejected figure, despite the mock- 
ing smile that curled his lips. No, he did 
not look at all like Frederick George Louis. 
It was not only that one missed the flowing 
cape draped with so dashing a gesture 
about that gentleman’s shoulders, and 
the swagger of boots and gauntlets and 
plumes. Even Binks missed, though he 
did not analyze the lack, that flash of high 
purpose, that air of invincibility which had 
so stirred him in the princely Jacobean. 
Then the man in the chair moved, and for 
the first time the bandage about his right 
wrist was visible, and the stain of fresh 
blood on the shirt sleeve of the right arm, 


’ 


which hung free of the coat. He was 
wounded! Like a homing bird Binks’ 
hero-worshipping heart flew and nestled 


quivering, under the hand of the slim 
S4 


young man who stared, 
with such haunting pa- 
thos in his hollow eyes, 
into the great, empty 
fireplace. 

“As Siebert gracious- 
ly suggests,”’ the young 
man was going on, “I 
did spill the beans, 
and you’ve done your 
share. No one has any 
thing on you yet, and 
the farther you get 
from me, the better. If 
you'll take that path I 
showed you through 
the trees, you'll get to 
the railway without be- 
ing seen. Better beat 


i” 
Now! Now they 
would fall upon their 


knees and, kissing his 
hand, protest that they 
would not leave him. 

But they did not! They 
were going; they were 
actually leaving their 
prince alone, alone and 
wounded, with no one 
to stand between him 
and his wicked foes! 

As their footsteps 
died away at the back 
of the big house, the 
young man rose and 
walked about the room, 
studying with that 
dark, brooding look of 
his, here the carved 
table with fluted legs, 
there the shadowy tap 
estry between the win- 
dows. He was whistling 
to himself a gay little 
tune; but when, on the 
farther threshold, he 
turned, the tune was 
startlingly belied by the 
haunted misery of his 
eyes. Why, so one 
would expect a banished 
prince to look! 

The discovery was 
too much for Binks. He 
lost his balance and, 
shooting down the steps 
below him, made a 
fittingly humble, ii 
somewhat spectacular 
appearance before roy- 
alty, prostrate upon his 
face and stomach, and very badly winded. 

It is improbable that Binks caught the 
force of the exclamation with which his 
entrance was greeted, but it was evident, 
even to him, that he had produced a 
gratifving sensation. 

“I’m—I’m not crying,’ he protested in 
agonized gasps as he scrambled to his feet. 


“You—-you can see for yourself that I’m 
not-—crying. But it—it kind of s’prised 
me.”’ 


“It kind of surprised me,”’ the tall young 
man told him curtly, but there was a 
flicker of something back in his tired eyes 
that encouraged Binks to grin up at him 
as he dusted his bruised hands on the seat 
of his coveralls. 

° * ° 

Binks was hideously embarrassed 

People in the stories he had read did not 
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In the doorway 
stood Bunny, his f 
blue eyes steady. 
““My humblest re- 
spects, Prince 
Charles Otto, alias 
the slim Prince, alias 
Benton the Slick- 
er.”’ “Ah,”’ breathed 
His Highness, “so 
it was not just 
a board creaking” 
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burst in upon princes headlong like that. 
Why, he might even be taken for a spy in 
pay of the enemy! f 
‘Please,’ he gulped again, ‘‘please don't 
mind me. I’m really just a little boy. But 
I know all about you. My father read it 
from the paper this morning. And—” 
He stopped in dismay. Hands had 
tightened painfully on his shoulders. J 
“What,”’ demanded the prince, and his 
face was very white, “what did you say 
your father read you?”’ 
" “Why, about how your father, the king, 
was shot before your eyes, but you wouldn't 
leave the palace, even when the Bol 
Pol—the rabble beat and yelled at the 
gates. And—and how your soldiers cat 
ried you by force to safety on a ship for 
America, and—” 














Abruptly the prince sat down at the 
table, almost as if his legs had given be- 


neath him—the way Binks’ bad leg did 
sometimes. He was laughing weakly and 
mopping his forehead. With his well hand 
he drew a paper from his pocket and 
scanned the headlines. Then he threw 
back his head and laughed again, a long 
time, wrinkling his nose delightfully and 
Wiping his eyes with his handkerchief. 

This informality on the part of royalty 
was reassuring. Binks became sunnily 
expansive. 

“"_ s'pose the one in the uniform was the 
captain of the guard,”’ he ventured. “And 
the little man who bit his nails—he was 
the prime minister? He didn’t just look 
like a prime minister, but, of course, when 
you re in—incog—”’ 


Again the prince choked and wiped his 
eyes. “A little out at the elbows,” he 
said brokenly, ‘like the rest of us, but—” 

“Oh, but I know all about that,” Binks 
hastened to reassure him. ‘My papa often 
reads me about Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
and how he was often in rags and hungry. 
But you—why, you aren't really ragged at 
all,” he added politely. 

“You are very kind.’ The Prince raised 
an arm and ruefully inspected cuffs which 
showed an indubitable fringe. 

Again Binks was hideously embarrassed, 
but he edged a step nearer. ‘Well, any 
how,”’ he told his guest eagerly, “you're 
quite all right here. This is an awful 
s’cluded spot. No one ever comes here 
now but me. No one’s lived here for 
years ” 


The prince seemed not to be listening. 
He sat quite motionless, staring into the 
empty fireplace as ii—why, almost as if he 
were seeing things there. 

“And I—I think vou would feel at home 
here,’ Binks hurried on.—It was just like 
a story. He felt like a noble vassal offer- 
ing the refuge of his castle to his hard- 
pressed liege.—‘*Many, many years ago, 
the people that owned this house had a 
prince in the family. It's really a quite n‘ce 
house, too, and I could bring you apples 
and things, the way Flora MacDona!'d 
did to Prince Charlie. and—Oh, you can 
trust me! You can trust me to the last 
ditch!’ he ended, quite intoxicated by his 
triumphant excursion into heroic diction. 

Passionately he vearned to swear on 
bended knees his (Covtinued on page 258) 
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This modern rest 
corner with a gate- 
legged table and 
a rocker in a cool 
green should ap- 
peal to the former 
mistress of the 
Shippen House 


Katharine 


The electric washing-machine 
and the set tubs of a comfort- 
able working height represent 
a laundry quite transformed 


OULD the mistress of the Shippen 
* House step across the years into 

her house on High Street, would 
she approve of the transformation the 
present century has wrought in her service 
rooms? When the Institute undertook the 
equipping of these rooms, it was with the 
thought of assembling in convenient work- 
shops the appliances that modern industry 
has made available to the home manager 
today, as compared with the complete lack 
of these a century and a half ago. We 
wish it had been possible to reproduce 
the original kitchen as well, so that the 
changes the vears have brought might 
vividly be shown to our visitors. 








A. Fisher 
Director 
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The 
Transformed 


Kitchen & Laundry 


Equipped by the Institute 
In Dr. Shippen’s House on High Street 


For the Sesquicentennial Exposition 


In this twentieth century setting there 
is much that would completely mystify the 
mistress of 1776. For there was no hint 
then of all those magic devices which we 
now take as a matter of course. We 
are sure the new workshops are not so 
picturesque. The large old fireplace, 
with its fittings reflecting the glow of the 
firelight, is a memory. Pots and kettles 
sat high on legs in those davs, and there 
were fascinating three-legged trivets and 
gridirons with long handles, all adapted to 
fireplace cookery. 

“The mug of cider simmered low, 
And apples sputtered in a row.” 
The squatty Dutch oven or “roasting 





kitchen” set before the blazing logs had 
brought new possibilities in cookery at 
that time. The oven was a luxury, but 
this was a prosperous household. A 
plate-warmer meant added convenience 
for “the luxury-loving town-folk” as 4 
writer of the period expressed it. The 
tinder-box was a challenge to a dexterit) 
that is not demanded by our friction 
matches or the turning of a switch 
There was a dresser, or possibly plate 
racks, with orderly rows of cheertu! 
pewter and colorful earthenware. 

If the former mistress could inspect her 
transformed workshops her wonder woul 
grow with every step. A rush of cold alt 










































would follow the opening of the trim but, 
to her, curious-looking box by the kitchen 
door. A second door opened would reveal 
the cause, either a block of crystal clear 
ice or a glistening, frosty, box-like structure 
holding pansof icecubes. € ool, crisp greens, 
milk, eggs. and the day’s order of meat 
are among the perishables safely tucked 
away. Conveniently near, and more so 
if the fifteen-foot square kitchen of former 
davs were smaller and rectangular in shape, 
is the kitchen cabinet with its compact 
arrangement of storage and working space. 
No need for a pantry in this kitchen, as 
there are also cleverly-designed storage 
closets for utensils, for extra food supplies, 
and for the table china. 

It is just a step across the corner of 
the kitchen to the range, which on the 
day of the visit might be using any one 
of the modern quick fuels—oil, gas, or 
electricity. The oven, or a kettle on top 
of the range, might suggest to the 
former mistress the use of this device, 
but we doubt it. For in design and opera- 
tion it is strangely unlike its ancestor, the 
fireplace. 

Pots and kettles of a different order are 
stored away in the cabinet and utility 
closet shelves. There is a bewildering 
variety of designs and materials, and they 
are not so heavy to handle as those older 
pots and kettles. Oven-proof china and 
glass, shining aluminum, glossy white 
enamel ware, and the older cast iron are 
all designed, not for fireplace, but for range 
cookery. The precision of standard 
measures, thermometers, and an oven heat- 
regulator assures uniform 
results in cookery. It is no 
longer a question of luck. 
No more scouring of cut- 
lery, for there is an array 
of stainless steel knives and 
forks. The quaint, sprigged 
muslin curtains at the win- 
dows, however, suggest a 
1776 setting, but we miss 
the soft whirr of the spin- 
ning wheel and the click of 
busy knitting needles. 
There are no flickering 
candles. Electric lights of 
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This double-drainboard 
sink is the modern substi- 


tute for the water pail 
and the pump. At the 5 
tight is shown a house- y 


hold incinerator for garbage 
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Kitchens of 1926 are dis- 
cussed in our revised bulletin, 
KITCHENS PLANNED FOR 
CONVENIENCE, just off ihe 
press—25¢ at Good House- 


keeping Bulletin Service 
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The vacuum cleaner and this array 
of brushes make up the cleaning 
equipment for the house of today. 
No need for a pantry in this kitchen, 
as there are storage closets provided 
for utensils, food supplies, and china 


The Transformed Kitchen and Laundry 
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the right intensity, and enclosed in diffus- 
in glass globes or shades. cast a soft light 
over the working centers. 

It was a busier kitchen in those early 
davs, even with what we should consider 
was scant equipment. For then more raw 
materials were in the making. When the 
mistress of Shippen House went up High 
Street to the market stalls, the forerunner 
of the modern department store, she 
carefully selected and inspected her sup- 
plies. The sanitary sealed package, guar- 
dian of the Pure Food Laws and carrying 
the manufacturer's guaranty, was not 
dreamed of then. The new housekeeping 
has much more to do with industry and 
much less with house crafts, and for the 
housekeeper today a new profession of buy- 
ing has developed, which demands an 
ability to pick and choose among the 
myriad of things offered to her. She is 
buying services as well as goods, and her 
home is linked to the outside world with 
wires and pipes, skilled craftsmen, govern- 
mental regulations, and industrial develop- 
ment. And the telephone often saves her 
a trip to market. 

In the old days it is certain there was 
a well-stocked larder. It may not have 
included the variety of foods we have 
today, although only a few years later 
John Adams gives in his diary this account 
of the lavishness of the Philadelphia 
larder: ‘A most sinful feast again! Every- 
thing which could delight the eye or allure 
the taste; curds and creams, jellies, sweet- 
meats of various sorts, twenty kinds of 
tarts, trifles, floating islands, whipped silla- 

bus, etc. Parmesan 
, cheese, punch, wine, por- 
: ter, beer.’’ Those were in- 
deed the days of long ago. 

Our modern laundry 
would puzzle the former 
mistress. We hope the 
rest corner with the gate- 
legged tableand therocker 
in a cool green would 
appeal to her. The 
electric washing machine 
and the electric iron, the 
ironing machine and the 
(Continued on page 173) 
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Cool, crisp greens, milk, 
eggs, and the day’s order 
of meat are among the per- 
ishables which are safely 
tucked away in this me- 
chanical refrigerating unit 
























O STATE definitely how any par 
ticular house-heating plant could be 
improved or should be operated 
requires making a careful study of it. 
It is possible to point out some general 
rules which apply to all house-heating 
plants and which, if carefully followed, 
will result in successful operation in the 
majority of cases. Successful operation 
is taken here as meaning the maximum 
degree of warmth and comfort available 
with the minimum expenditure of physical 
energy and money. 

Provision must be made in all heating 
plants for a sufficient supply of air to in- 
sure complete combustion of the fuel used. 
If sufficient air is not supplied, incomplete 
combustion will result, which means that 
not all the heat available will be ob 
tained. It is the function of the chimney 
to draw this air through the boiler or 
furnace except in instances such as some 
oil and gas burner installations. In these 
instances the necessary air is supplied by 
mechanical means. Even in such in- 
stallations the chimney must carry away 
the burned gases. Obviously the chimney 
must function prop- 
erly to insure suc 
cessful operation. To 
do this it must be 
free of soot and in 
crustation. For this 
reason it should be 
cleaned at least once 
a year, and it is 
advisable to clean 
out any accumulation dur 
ing an unusual heating 
season if found that the 
chimney’s efiectiveness has 
diminished With the 
chimney clean it is advis 
able to look for any cracks 
or openings through which 
cold air might enter and 
chill the warm gases or permit their escape 

Chilling the warm gases will materially 
decrease the available draft since for a 
given chimney the draft depends on the 
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Drain off the wa- 
ter before the start 
of the heating sea- 
& son. This will re- 
move all the ac- 
cumulated sludge 


The air valve is one of the essentials 
of a steam system. It should be de- 
signed so that all the air can es- 
cape freely, but not the steam 


temperature of the gases as compared 
with the temperature of the outside air 
If there are any openings into the chimney 
in addition to the smoke pipe opening they 


Air flows over the peaks of the houses 
at left as water flows over a dam, inter- 
fering with the chimney draft. The 
chimney at right is clear of obstructions 


Tue Heating 
CATT ENTION 


By Truman L, 


should be sealed up. If the chimney ex. 
tends downward below the smoke pipe 
entrance, this section should be filled 
with sand to prevent chilling the warm 
column of air. A common cause for the 
chimney’s not having proper draft is that 
the extreme top is lower than the highest 
part of the house. An overhanging limb 
of a large tree near by, or an adjacent 
building, may interfere with the draft 
The chimney should be built up to sucha 
height that it overcomes these difficulties 
if the obstruction can not be removed 
An interesting example of an adjoining 
building interfering with the draft occurred 
within a block of the Institute a short 
time ago. A new building twenty-three 
stories high was built next to a building 
ten stories high. The following winter a 
copper stack was built up from the top of 
the chimney on the lower building to a few 
feet above the top of the higher building. 
Of course, this is an extreme case, but 
illustrates the point. 

The smoke pipe from the furnace or 
boiler to the chimney should be as short as 
possible and should not extend into the 
chimney for more than two inches. The 
smoke pipe should be sealed in the chimney 
opening to eliminate the possibility of 
leakage at this point. The smoke pipe 
should be the same size as the collar on 
the back of the smoke box and should be 
fitted with a plain damper or check if the 
boiler itself is not equipped with one 
at the point where the smoke pipe con- 
nection is made. The damper should be 
installed for the purpose of regulating 
any unusually strong drafts. 

With the chimney in the best possible 
condition, attention should be given to the 
flue passages of the boiler. These pas- 
sages are the surfaces over which the hot 
gases pass. In passing over these surfaces 
the maximum quantity of heat should be 
abstracted and transmitted to the heating 
medium. These gases deposit on the flue 
surfaces fine, unburned particles which 
are commonly 
called soot. Not 
only soot is de- 
posited, but when 
using some fuels. 
a solid coating ol 
foreign material is 
formed on the sur- 
faces. Both ot 
these accumula- 
tions act as heat i- 
sulators and de 
crease the quantity 
of heat usefully applied. Boiler manu- 
facturers have provided ‘‘clean-out” doors 
through which this material may be F- 
moved. Wire brushes especially designed 
for cleaning such surfaces should be used. 
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PLANT NEEDS 


The Institute Makes Sug 
for Better Operation 


Henderson, M. E. 


These surfaces should be cleaned at regu- 
lar intervals—not only at the beginning 
and at the end of the heating season, but 
a number of times during the heating 
season. The frequency of cleaning will 
depend largely upon the kind of fuel used 
and whether or not the fuel is completely 
burned. 

The grates used in the boiler should be 
suitable for the kind of fuel that is the 
most feasible in your locality. Boiler 
manufacturers specify the fuel, or fuels, 
for which grates are designed. If it be- 
comes necessary to burn any other fuel 
than that for which the grates were de- 
signed, the manufacturer or his local dealer 
should be consulted and the advice given 
followed. The grates should be examined 
to see whether or not they are burned or 
warped. If either condition is found to ex- 
ist, they should be replaced. If they are 
burned out, the fuel bed will not be sup- 
ported properly, and unburned fuel will 
drop through into the ash pit. If warped, 
it will be difficult to clean the fire properly. 
Find out the proper position for the grate 
bars, and after the fire is shaken, see that 
the bars are returned to this position. 

The water should be drained from the 
boiler once a year to flush the sludge 
lodged in it. It is unnecessary to drain 
the water during the heating season, 
and if this is done, it may even be detri- 
mental if the water used has any degree 
of temporary hardness. The water level 
should be kept constant by the addition 
of fresh water when necessary. 

Uncovered pipes are largely responsible 
for the cost of operation of house heating 
plants being higher than it should. In- 
vestigations conducted by reliable author- 
ities show that the heat lost per square 
foot of uncovered piping during the heating 
season is equivalent to 200 pounds of coal 
in a steam system, 150 pounds in a hot 
water system, and 50 pounds in a warm 
air system. Assuming the minimum 
length of piping in the cellar, or in walls 
where the radiation 
from them is of no 
value inside the 
house, to be 45 feet, 
the approximate 
heat loss would be 
equivalent to a ton 
and a half of coal 
given for any ordi 
nary steam heating 
System for an aver- 
age season. While the value per square foot 
ol uncovered surface is less for a hot 
water system, the piping is larger, and the 
two-pipe system is used rather than the 
common one-pipe system used in steam 
work, so that the total heat loss may equal 
or even be greater than in a steam system 
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The smoke pipe 
is tightly sealed in 
the chimney in 
this installation. 
This prevents air 
leakage into chim- 
ney at this point 


Remove the soot at regular intervals 
By doing this you will obtain much 


higher efficiency from your plant 


supplying the same quantity of heat to 
the house. In the same manner, since the 
piping used in a warm air system is from 
3 to 6 times as large in diameter as the 
piping used in a steam plant, the heat 
losses from these pipes, if uncovered, will 
be of considerable magnitude. 

In properly installed steam and_ hot 
water systems thick insulating material, 
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The bags of coal indicate the fuel 
required to make up for the heat 
loss from only one square foot 
of piping during an average 
heating season in warm air (50 
Ibs.), hot water (150 Ibs.), and 
steam (200 Ibs.) systems. The 
total season loss may run into tons 





designed especially for this purpose, is 
put on the exposed piping and concealed 
pipes in outside walls. If such insulation 
has not been provided, or if it is inadequate, 
a saving in fuel with more heating comfort 
will result from its installation. The 
pipes from warm air furnaces are fre- 
quently left uninsulated. These pipes 
have a bright reflecting surface which is a 
relatively poor conductor of heat. Do 
not paint the pipes or cover them with thin 
asbestos paper, for the heat transmission 
or leakage is apt to increase with this 
treatment. Several layers of corrugated 
asbestos material are required to make the 

insulating of these pipes worth while. 
It frequently happens that with the most 
careful attention to the fire, and even 
forcing the fire, radiators in certain rooms 
will not heat. If this occurs in a steam 
system, the most common reason is that the 
radiator is air-bound. By this we mean 
that air is entrained in the radiator and 
can not escape. Air valves of proper 
design will correct this difficulty. A 
good air valve should permit the air to 
escape freely from the radiator, prevent 
steam from escaping, and prevent air from 
entering the radiator when the pressure 
in the system drops. Further, it should be 
so designed that no one can tamper with it. 
If the trouble is not in the radiator, it 
may be found in the 


piping. Air vents 
should be placed 


near the ends of the 
horizontal runs of 
piping. The piping 
should slope up 
ward from the boiler 
to the vertical riser. 
This is especially 
necessary in a single- 
pipe svstem, because in such a system 
the condensed steam returns to the boiler 
along the lower side of the pipe. If the 
pipe does not slope upward, a section of it 
may become filled with water and prevent 
the steam from rising to the radiator, or 
it may be forced (Continued on page 282) 
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The Story of a New Explorer, 
Willing, Like all his K ind, to 


Risk Everything for the Unknown 


Illustrated by 
Forrest C. Crooks 


OG, the murkv 

mist of winter in 

the north Pacific, 

hung over harbor 
and hills of the city asthe 
dun gray of afternoon 
drifted into the duller 
drab of twilight. Be- 
neath it lights began to 
glimmer in blurs of steel-blue from street 
ares, of yellow from windows of shops and 
houses. Street-cars, darting up and down 
steep thoroughfares, clanged through it 
with muffled clamor of gongs. From ships, 
hidden beneath the blanket of moistu e, 
rose throaty blasts of signals—signals of 
goings and comings of liners from the 
Orient, of coastwise steamers from San 
Francisco and Vancouver, of ferries, of 
fishing boats, of the myriad and motley 
craft of the Sound. It was a world of hear- 
ing rather than of sight, an eerie town 
through which the home-going crowds of 
the early evening moved like shadows, and 
David Burt felt something of its clammy 
mistiness clouding his own usual blithe- 
ness of spirit as he started up the hill. 

From its beginning the day had gone ill 
with him. Margie hadn’t wakened in 
time to get his breakfast, and he had 
quarreled with her while he had dressed 
in the dingy room. He had fasted until 
noon. The office auditor had found a 
mistake in his ledger. At the lunch- 
counter in the market he had met young 
Barry, all ready to sail in the morning to 
China and thrilled to the soul by his chance 
for high adventure. 

“Come on with me, Davy,” the boy 
had urged him. “There's a chance for 
another man. A fellow dropped out last 
night. You can get it if you try. Come 
on!” 

He had refused curtly, not daring to 
explain the ties which held him lest they 
snap under the pressure of defending them. 
Margie and the baby! All his life he’d 
have to think of them before he thought 
of himself—and he wasn’t two years older 
than Barry, who had the wide world before 
him! 

Through the long afternoon he had 
pored over involved statements of ship- 
ments which meant nothing to him ex- 
cept in the luring names of their desti- 
nations, Singapore, Malacca, Melbourne, 
Auckland, Colombo, Bombay. Conning 
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them, he pictured 
the places, ports of 
call for the way- 
farers of the seven 
Other Burts, 
going out from 
New Bedford in 
days long gone, had 
known them. His 
grandfather had 
known them in his 
boyhood. Back on 
the Michigan farm 
to which he had 

come when the 

Civil War was over, he had told Davy of 
their wonders. His father, going fram the 
Great Lakes country to the prairies, had 
never seen them, but they had been the 
dream of Davy’s youth, a dream he had 
forsworn with his freedom when he had 
promised to love and honor and cherish 
Margie. Well, he couldn’t have them now. 
Facing the prospect of the dreary furnished 
room of their habitation, he tried to whistle 
back the courage which had _ brought 
him to the northwest, but even the whis- 
tling died away as he opened the door to 
the place ke tried to call home. 

Margie was sitting in a chair beneath 
the swaying bulb of the electric light, 
reading. Her short, light hair, elaborately 
curled, haloed her thin, petulant face with 
its too rosy cheeks, its too red lips. She 


seas. 


was tearing to shreds, the baby played. 
She lifted her arms to her father as he 
turned to her, and he lifted her, kissing 
her with an intensity of tenderness which 
he hardly realized had flooded him out ol 
the sense of contrast between his child’s 
environment and what his own had been 
in the spotless little farmhouse on the 
Nebraska plains. : 
“When do we eat?” he asked Margie, 
trving to keep his voice cheerful. 
“Whenever you take us out,” she said, 
swinging her silken-clad leg over the arm 
of the chair. 
“Why can’t we eat in? There’s a stove, 
isn’t there?” 
“Well, if you can make a meal out ol 4 
stove and nothing else, you’re welcome 10 
try.” 


. , . . 59) 
looked over her shoulder at David, “Why didn’t you get something? 
acknowledging his greeting only by a “How could I?” 
raising of her clipped eyebrows. On the “Why not?” 


floor amid a pile of newspapers which she “It takes money to buy food.” 
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“But I gave you two dollars this 
morning.” 
“Well, I had to eat at noon, didn’t 


I? I suppose it’s nothing to you if the baby 
and I starve, though.” , 

“But two dollars would 

“Two dollars!’ What’s that?” 

“You must have gone to the Washington 
and ordered terrapin.” 

“Well, I guess I had to buy stockings. 
I didn’t have one pair without runners.” 
“If you bought something that wasn’t 
cobweb, they’d last longer.” 

“Oh, yes, I know what you’d want me 
to wear. Well, anyhow, there’s nothing 








in, and I’m tired of cooking. 
to the Chinaman’s.”’ 

“You know the kid oughtn’t to eat 
that Chink food.” 

“Why can’t she? She eats it at noon.” 

“Do you mean to say that you take her 
there every day?” 

“Do you mean to say,” she mimicked 
him, tossing aside her book, “that you 
expect me to stay a prisoner in this room 
all day while you’re out?” 

“I’m working.” 

“Well, I’d work, too, if I knew a place 
I could park her.” 

“You will not!” 

“Well, what do I get out of life? You 
said when you married me that you were 
going to be rich in no time. You wouldn't 
take a job in Miles City, where I knew 
everybody and everybody knew me. No, 
you had to come farther west! All your 
folks moved west every generation, you 
said. Well, we’ve certainly come to the 
edge of things, all right. If you want to 
go any farther, you'll have to choose 
Alaska. But I won’t go with you. I can 
tell you that right here and now.” 

“I’m not asking you to go any farther,”’ 


We can go 


By Mary Synon 









“You stick to me, 
old kid, and you’ll 
wear diamonds 
yet,’ David told 
her. Suddenly 
Margie raised 
her thin eye- 
brows. “All the 
diamonds I’ll get 
from you will come 
from the ten-cent 
store,’ she said 


he said sullenly. ‘I guess this is 
about the jumping-off place.” 

“Then we'd better go back to 
Miles City.” 

“My folks never turned back 
once they started west.” 

“Oh, you make me tired with 
your folks,’ she — snarled. 
“You'd think they had an 
option on pioneering. What do 
you s’pose brought my gang to 
Montana?” 

“T’ve often 

said. 
The baby, crying, crept close to him. 
“There’s no use in fighting like this,’ 
he said dully. ‘Put on her clothes, and 
we'll go out.” 

She sprang out of the chair with the 
quickness of triumph and set about getting 
ready for departure. In an instant all 
her anger had evaporated, and with the 
magnanimity of victory she began to 
recount to him the petty details of her 
day. He listened apathetically as he put 
on the baby’s bonnet. 

“[ wonder where you’ll go from here,”’ 
he thought as he stared at the child. ‘“‘It’s 
lucky you’re a girl,” he decided. “It'll 
be hell for a boy when there are no new 
places left.” 

He lifted the baby and stood, waiting, 
for Margie’s primping to end. 

“Can’t we go to a movie after we eat?” 
she asked him from the mirror of the 
battered dresser. 

“We can’t go to a movie with her.” 

“Tt won’t hurt her.”’ 

“It’ll hurt her eyes.” 

“Oh, she’ll go to sleep.” 

“You know she won’t.” 

“Well, if she can sleep through the 
shrieks of your old radio, she can sleep 
through anything.” 

“That’s different.” 


wondered,” he 


“Oh, yes, it’s different because it’s 
yours. If I had something that I spent 
all the time and money on that you 


do on that, I guess you’d make racket 
enough. They could hear your roar up 
to Bellingham.” 

“You know why I spend money on it.” 
He faced her over the baby’s shoulder. 
“You know that I’m getting it in shape 
to do something that nobody else has 
done. I’m going to get London on that 
radio yet, I tell you!” His voice rose to 
conviction, and his eyes blazed. “I’m 


going to have a radio that’ll beat them 
(Continued on page 227) 
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Dr. Wiley cutting 
his birthday cake. 
Eighty-two candles 
represent his years: 
twenty candles 
stand for the age of k i 
the Pure Food Act i i 
which he initiated x 
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AMERICA’S 
Pore FOOD PIONEER, 


Celebrates the 20th Anniversary of the 


Signing of the 


T A luncheon given on June 30th, 
in New York, a man eighty-two 
years of age stood up behind a 
mammoth birthday cake—a mar- 
velous structure of white frosting and 
many candles. He remained speechless 
for a few moments while all the men and 
women grouped about the tables arose in 
a body and enthusiastically applauded 
him. A distinguished gathering of scien- 
tists, food experts, public officials, medical 
authorities, labor leaders, and citizens 
noted for their contributions to public 
welfare had assembled in the middle of a 
strenuous business day to honor the man 
who, although already beyond the scrip 
tural span of years, stood there erect and 
courageous, still battling in the cause of 
pure food for the public health. 
Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING at once 
recognize that man as Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, the Director of this magazine’s 


McMahon 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health. 
Directly or indirectly every human being 
in the United States has benefited by his 
work. 

The occasion was the twentieth anni- 
versary of an important event in the his- 
tory of this nation. Twenty years ago to 
a day President Roosevelt signed the Act, 
carried through by Dr. Wiley in the face 
of bitter opposition, that guaranteed us 
pure food. 

But the mood of those present was not 
one of unmixed rejoicing, for in the last 
twenty vears, men who place private ad 
vantage before the general good have not 


Pure Food Act—Whhich is Now in Danger 


ceased in their efforts to undermine and 
nullify the provisions and intent of the 
Pure Food Act. Even now the scientific 
and enlightened purposes of the Pure Food 
Act are gradually being set at naught; 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington have passed bills that 
permit the adulteration of sugar with a 
product made from corn-starch. 

Thoughts of this imminent danger, a 
definite threat against the health of every 
person in the country, filled Dr. Wiley 
mind as he stood behind that masterpiece 
of confectionery produced by Oscar of the 
Waldorf. 

Dr. Robert M. Allen, former chairman 
of the American Pure Food League, pre 
sided at the luncheon and had just intro 
duced the honored guest of the day. When 
the applause ceased, Dr. Wiley addressed 
his hearers: 

“Dr. Alien,” (Continued on page 208) 
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lifteen fine garden vegetables, 
| invigorating beef broth, sub- 


stantial cereals, tempting 
herbs and seasoning! A\ll 


wholesome soup! 


12 cents a can 





in this one hearty, delicious. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 


| SOUP 


for your 
children’s health 


T IS A wise mother who real- 
9 ~ izes the wholesomeness of 
) good, hot soup for the growing 
~ » Children. Soup acts as a tonic 
3 to. the appetite. Its delicious 
: flavor arouses the sense of taste, 
makes it vigorous and keen for food. Soup 
causes the digestive fluids to flow more 
freely, with the result that more food is 
desired and eaten, and it is assimilated 
into the body tissue more promptly. 
Correct eating! How important it is to 
the growing child! Soup is a valuable aid 
in keeping your child’s appetite healthy 
and normal and in supplying exactly 
what the child’s body requires for proper 
growth and development. 





OR example, in the cooking aaa t 

of vegetables for the home &. 
table, a large quantity of the | 
valuable mineral salts are \< aR 
absorbed in the cooking water if : 
which is usually thrown away. ; 
These mineral salts are needed for the 
general bodily health and to supply the 
bony framework, the teeth and the hair 
with proper nourishment. Most soups 
contain vegetables and in the making of 
soup, the water in which the vegetables 
are cooked, is retained. This means that 
none of the mineral salts are wasted. 
They are saved in all their abundance and 
richness to do the priceless work nature 
intended them to do. So you see that the 
eating of soup by your children is one of 
the ways of insuring the proper all-round 
nutrition they need. 









4 ms OMATOES abound in the 

me _. ~™vVitamines which all author- 

) ities regard as vitally necessary 

for growing children. These 

ae) mysterious vitamines invigorate 

and promote healthy growth 

and prevent the occurrence of some dis- 

eases. See that your children often eat 
soup made with tomatoes. 

The vegetable soups, and the cream 
soups especially, are splendid for children. 
Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups, prepared with milk, all offer dishes 
extra nourishing and tempting to the 
child—for luncheon, or dinner or supper. 
Visit your grocer and acquaint yourself 
with the endless variety of soups, already 
cooked for your table, so convenient and 
easy for you to serve, yet so welcome to 
dL every member of your family. 
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The General Federation of Women’s Clubs spent its thirty-seventh birthday 
on the “million dollar” pier at Atlantic City. Ten thousand women were there 


HERE e4%re the Women’s 
(tuzs GOING? 


cA Stop-Look-and-Listen Warning, by a Woman 


W ho Has 


women’s organizations in the 


iy COURAGE or cowardice to sway 


future?’?’ The debate that morning 
at a national convention of a women’s 
organization seemed to concern itself 


much more largely with “‘What will the 
newspapers say? What will people think of 
us?” than with the important matter 
under discussion. A newspaper woman, 
sitting beside me, impatiently jotted down 
as the leading sentence of her day’s story 
the question I have quoted above. 
Courage or cowardice? During the past 
year I have spent a good many days in 
crowded, be-bannered halls, listening to 
the deliberations of the conventions of 
national organizations; I have attended 
state and local meetings and significant 
conferences of special groups; and from 
my observation I can say heartily and 
honestly, the answer is “Courage.” The 
time has passed when women were afraid 
to have their doings chronicled in the press. 
The old-time bugaboo of headlines and 
newsprint bobs up now and then, as on the 
morning I mentioned, but it does not 
scare women as it used to. In their pro- 
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grams women no longer run from the 
controversial issues of the day and hide 
behind the mantle of ‘‘culture.’”’ They es- 
pouse difficult and unpopular causes and 
welcome the long fight to victory. The 
sentimental Christmas basket and dona- 
tion party kind of charity is rapidly van- 
ishing, and in its place comes something 
less picturesque, but steadier and farther 
reaching—practical aid that helps and still 
leaves self-respect to the recipient. 

It was in thinking over this question 
that another occurred to me: “What is 
their future? Where are the women’s clubs 
going?”’ It is obvious that they have 
grown up. They have become mature. 
The story of a recently formed girls’ club 
illustrates in a measure how they have 
progressed. 

In Chicago a number of young girls met 
for the study of art and literature and for 
the enjoyment of each other's society. 
They continued improving their minds and 
enjoying their parties, serenely uncon- 


for Years 


scious of a world of problems outside, until 
they decided to celebrate Christmas by 
giving baskets to the needy. In doing so 
they came upon a family of ten whose 
plight was so pitiful that the club felt they 
must do something to relieve it. They 
supplied food, clothing, fuel, assistance of 
every kind, and they enjoyed doing it. It 
was the first charity they had undertaken, 
and they liked the feeling of giving and 
the self-satisfied consciousness that they 
were doing “‘good works.”’ So it was 4 
shock to them when one of the daughters 
of the family they had helped came with 
a demand, so calmly taking perpetual sup- 
port for granted that the club realized 
their charity had been making paupers. 
They talked it over and made up their 
minds—not to drop the family and leave 
them to their destitution, as less coura 
geous and less intelligent girls would have 
done—but to put their wards on a sell- 
supporting basis. They lent the young 
miss money for a course in business school, 
got her a job, and followed the same plan 
with the other members of the family, 5° 
that now they (Continued on page 174 




















She bought Fels-Naptha for its extra help! 


The extra help of safe, 
dirt-loosening naptha and 
golden soap, working together. 


This is why she kept on buying it: 
She was a young bride. When she 
started housekeeping she used 
Fels‘Naptha Soap, as had been her 
mother’s habit. 

After awhile, however, she was 
tempted to try chips, powders and 
other cleaners. She wondered 
whether any other soap really could 
do more for her than Fels-Naptha. 

When she had tried them all and 
found that none didas much so easily, 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


she came back to Fels-Naptha, and 
came back to stay! 

She knows that Fels-Naptha gives 
her extra help! She knows that it 
makes clothes clean more easily and 
more quickly! Because Fels-Naptha 
is more than soap. A great deal 
more than just naptha soap. It is 
exceptionally good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha combined. 
This gives you extra washing help 
you'd hardly expect of any other 
soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 

Thousands upon thousands of 
housewives have been getting 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help for years in 


all their household cleaning. They 
know that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 

Why not go by their experience, 
and get this extra help, too? 


a @ oe 


Many women get the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha in the washing machine. They 
dissolve it first, or chip it directly into the 
machine. 

They get more than just soap suds. 
They get suds enriched with dirt-loosening 
naptha—and that means extra help! 
Chipping Fels-Naptha only takes about 50 
No bother. No fuss. 
Try Fels-Naptha in your washing machine. 
You'll be surprised and delighted with 


seconds. No waste. 


the results. 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Oftis oo 
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CHARIS 


takes the place 


THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO., Inc. 





of corsets ( 
A 


sive, 





WONDERFULLY ingenious abdom- 
inal band, patented and exclu 
enables Cuaris to give an 
woman all the support a corset can 
give, without any of the restraint. 
This band is so shaped that it fol- 
lows the natural curve of the body 
and reaches well under all the organs 
that require support, gently but 
firmly lifting them into place, in- 
stead of compressing the abdomen 
by forcing it straight inward, as 
most corsets do. 
All there is to CHARIS besides this marvelous 
band is a fashionable, feather- 
one-piece garment as flexible as a 
, that provides complete figure con- 
trol and a smooth, straight front from bust 
to knee. The complete Carts weighs only 15 
ounces. There is absolutely nothing to com- 
pare with it for style and comfort. It costs 
less than a corset of like quality. 
Ces is never sold in stores but through 
offices in all large cities. Telephone, and a 
trained specialist will call at your home and 
show you the garment which over a half 
million women are wearing in place of cor- 
sets. Women of refinement can have profit- 
able employment as our representatives. 


Write for descriptive folder 


adjustable 
weight 
brassiere 


Allentown, Pa. 





» 





FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., 


Inc. 
Dept. G-9, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CHARIS, 


Address 


If you wish to know how you can 
become a representative, check here 
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CLUB 
-Mothers-To-Be 


and the -Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


osephine Hemenway Kenyon 
. P , ; ’ 


M. D. 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


EAR MOTHERS Of} HEALTH 
Happrrxess CLUB: 

At the joint session of 
Child Health Association and the ’ 
giene Section of the American Public Health 
Association in Atlantic City recently, physi- 
cians who are the last word in their own spe- 
cialties summarized the present status of scar- 
let fever and diphtheria. You will be inter- 
ested in hearing about it, and I shall try to give 
you the gist of the discussion. 

Evidence has recently been presented to 
show that the rash of scarlet fever is caused by 
the poison of the streptococcus. We have 
known for a long time that erysipelas and types 


rH} AND 


(American 


Child Hy- 


the 


of sore throat, as well as severe infections of 
various kinds, were caused by members of the 
streptococcus germ family, ‘and it is highly 


probable that in scarlet fever this organism is 
the actual causative agent. During the last 
three years the Dick toxin skin test has proved 
a reliable, practical, safe means of showing 
whether one has a natural immunity against 
scarlet fever or not. Almost no one giving a 
negative reaction has contracted the disease. 
It is not so easy to answer the question about 
vaccination as a safe means for preventing 
scarlet fever, because there has not been time 
enough since the inoculations were first given. 
Dr. John A. Kohmer of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in presenting this, said that it 
was not yet ready, because still in the experi- 
mental stage, for wholesale appl'cation as a 
public health measure analogous to toxin- 
antitoxin vaccination against diphtheria. But 
in 85 percent of the individuals so treated it 
appears to be safe and to confer an immunity 
of several years’ duration. Some degree of 
immunity is produced within a week after the 
first dose, so that it may be used as a possible 
protection after intimate exposure to the dis- 
ease 

One group of scientists has reported that the 
cause of measles has at last been discovered. 
Measles, the most common of all the childhood 
diseases, has been almost the last to give up its 
secret. It is too recent a discovery to say more 
than that the germ belongs to another strain of 


the streptococcus family, but it is fair to 
prognosticate a near future in which we can 
fizght intelligently against even this ancient 
childhood enemy with its accompanying 


pneumonia and ear complications. 

Giving the serum from the blood of patients 
from measles as a preventive 
and to reduce the severity of the disease has 
been done since 1916, but much more exten- 
sively in this country since 1923. As you can 
easily see, it is difficult to obtain much of this 
human blood serum, and it must always be 
subjected to many tests for purity before using. 
Complete protection is not assured, but we 
feel now that there is a decided advantage in 


giving it to children under two years old who 
have been exposed to or have 
measles. 

As to diphtheria, we have had antitoxin as 
a curative and preventive for many years, but 
we know that it is limited in its power because 
it gives an effect which lasts only two weeks; 
and also we know that as a cure it must be used 
promptly. For the reason that its effects in 
prevention are so short (two weeks), another 
method of immunization has come into practi- 
cal usage, ie. the active immunity produced 
by three doses of toxin-antitoxin. Dr. William 
H. Park, Director of the Bureau of Labora- 
tories of the New York City Health Depart 
ment, urges that we give the three hypodermic 
injections to all school children and also to 
those under six years old; that parents under- 
stand what it means and ask for it for their 
children; and that all physicians take the re 
sponsibility for immunizing the babies under 
their care when they are nine months old. The 
Schick skin test will determine whether or not 
one has a natural immunity against diphtheria, 
and it is urged that some months after the 
toxin-antitoxin has been given, a Schick test 
be made to be certain that the injections have 
produced immunity. The Schick test is abso- 
lutely without harmful results. slight re- 
action locally in the arm may follow the hypo- 
dermic injection of the toxin-antitoxin, so 
mothers should be warned that the child may 
have a sore arm. The discomfort is negligible 
compared to the lasting value of an immunity 
against a disease which is still causing 
thousands of unnecessary deaths year after year 

Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., Commissioner of 
Health in New York State, discussed how the 
campaign against diphtheria should be con- 
ducted. He said that diphtheria was essenti- 
ally a disease of cities, and is spread from the 
cities to the surrounding rural districts. There- 
fore, if the residents of the city are rendered in- 
mune, the country will benefit accordingly. 
New York State has a slogan, “No diphthe ria 
by 1930,” and the campaign is upheld by pri- 
vate physicians, medical associations, state and 
county societies, local and public health au- 
thorities, and unoflicial organizations engaged 
in public health work. In the last analysis, 
however, the enlightened public must give the 
final word of encouragement, and cooperation. 
It is your children and my children who are to 
be saved. Dr. Nicoll concludes, 

“The failure to control and ultimately to 
eradicate diphtheria will in the future be taken 
as evidence of official inefliciency, bad citizen- 
ship, and indifference to one great cause of 
human suffering and death.’ 
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END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 


Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 


September 1926 Good Housekeeping 


QUALLY important is the second series 

of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for _ series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HovsrKEEPIN®, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. ¥ 
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beautiful women everywhere must be 
watchfully cared for, or, like fragile 
flowers, they wither, they fade.” 

This little princess, who left Spain to 
come and see America, learned of Two 
wonderful Creams which preserve and 
protect the skin perfectly. And this is the 
message she takes back to her country- 
women of Spain:— 

“Happily no woman’s skin need fade if 
she faithfully uses every day Pond’s won- 
derful Two Creams. They keep the com- 
plexion perpetually young and beautiful.” 


To Keep the Complexion Youthful 


Every day, whenever your skin needs cleans- 
ing, and at night before retiring, cleanse 
your skin deeply with Pond’s Cold Cream, 
pat-patting it lavishly over face, throat, 
neck, hands. Let it stay a few moments. 
Its fine oils sink in and soften all accumu- 
lations of dust, face powder, perspiration. 

















RINCESSE of an ancient, illus- 
trious house; young, appealingly 
lovely. No wonder Marie de Bour- 
bon’s views on how to care for beauty 
impress all who’ve ever seen her... 





Spirited youth; hair burnished to 
copper-gold; the upward curve of a 
rose-flushed cheek to meet a snow- 
white brow these would make 
Marie de Bourbon irresistible even if 
she weren't a princess, and cousin to the 
reigning King of Spain. 

But she’s all these things and wise, be- 
sides. For hear what she says:— 

“Beauty in women takes such thrillingly 
different forms. But no matter what their 
tint, their texture, the exquisite skins of 
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Other beautiful and distinguished women 
who have praised Pond’s Creams: 
H. M. Marte, QueEN oF RouMANIA 
Tue Princesse MarcHaBeLLi 
Tue Duchesse pe RIcHELIZU 
Tue Lavy Diana MANNERS 
Mrs. Nichotas LoncwortH 
Mrs. Wittram E. Borax 
Miss M ARJORIE OELRICHS 


Miss Etinor Parrerson 


Miss Barsara STREBEIGH 
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belongs to the illustrious family 
for centuries, furnished the rulers of 
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MARIE Ge BOURBON 


cousin to the reigning King of Spain, 


which, 


France and Spain 



















A soft cloth or tissue removes the cream— 
and the pore-deep dirt. Repeat this treat- 
ment. Finish with a dash of cold water or 
a quick rub with ice. 

If your skin is inclined to be dry, after 
the bedtime cleansing pat on more Pond’s 
Cold Cream and leave it overnight. 

After every such cleansing except the bed- 
time one, smooth over your skin, refreshed and 
supple,a delicate touch of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Your skin looks like new now— 
evener, smoother. And see how smoothly your 
powder lies and clings—no patches, no little clods 
—just a smooth even surface, like the petals of a 


rose. And how white this cream keeps your hands! 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives your skin per- 
fect protection, too, from wind and dust and all 
unfriendly elements. Try these Two Creams— 
see how beautifully fresh and unlined, for years 
on end, they’ll keep your delicate skin. 


Free Offer Mail this c upon for fr ee sam- 


ple tubes of Pond’s Two Creams 











The Two Creams which care for 
the skins of lovely women every 

where. Pond’s Cold Cream for a 
gentle cleansing, Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream fora s ft protection, a 
delicate finish and a dainty pow 

der base. Every skin needs them. 








Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
135 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two 
Creams. 
Vame 
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health wins again/ 
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100 Yds. in 52 Seconds! 


NECK AND NECK were the 


three leaders. No spell-bound spec- 
tator could predict the outcome. 
Then, with a few yards to go, 
Jansen began to creep ahead, until, 
with one last superhuman effort, 
he crossed the line to victory. 


It was the old story—health, 
stamina, nerve—made fit and kept 
fit on a balanced diet, that carrie 1 
Jansen to victory. 


You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk—the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at meal- 
time and between meals, too. 
Milk bottled by your dairyman, in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the 
trade mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 








Fresh, 


milk imparts to foods that 


Always use bottled milk in cooking 

vich bottled 

* savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES _*“- MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 








} 40 minutes.” 


The INSTITUTE FORUM 


(Combined with Household Discoveries 


From our Readers 


Mark and Watch Your Home-Canned 
Products 

In connection with your home canning this 
season, the United States Department of 
\griculture advises that all finished products 
be marked so that those in each batch can be 
distinguished. That is, make labels giving not 
only the name of the product and its variety, 
if you have more than one, but the date on 
which it was canned, and the time and tem- 
perature of processing. For example, the label 
on a quart jar of string-beans might read: 
“String-beans—Kentucky Wonders, 7-15-26; 
packed hot, processed at 240° F. (10 lbs.) for 
If you are canning in tin, watch 
for leaks when the cans are plunged in cold 
water to cool as they come from the canner. 
Air bubbles wil! indicate imperfect sealing. 
Or if you are using glass jars, invert them im- 
mediately after processing and look for signs 
of leakage. All leakers should be opened at 
once and the contents used on the table, or 
heated, repacked in other jars, and processed 
again as at first. Hold all canned products at 
room temperature for a week or 10 days, where 
they can be examined at least once a day to be 
sure that they are keeping. If the contents of 
any jars or cans show signs of spoilage, ex- 
amine all of that lot carefully. After this 
observation period, store the canned goods in 
a cool place. A short storage at rather high 
temperature serves to bring out quickly de- 
fects that might not be noticed if the products 
were stored at a lower temperature. Results 
can thus be checked up and methods improved. 


The Little Stay-at-Home 

When big brother or sister starts proudly away 
to school, it is a hard time indeed for the little 
stay-at-home. This sadness will be greatly miti- 
gated if mother will see that Ie receives some 
little attentions of his own. When school clothes 
wwe being considered, plan that the stay-at-home 
has some new “fixings” for those first trying days. 
Let him have a smali lunch-bex in which a sim- 
ple lunch can be placed. A five-cent tablet and 
a shiny, gay-colored pencil make him feel quite 
as important as the going-to-school one. Remem- 
ber, it isn’t always easy to be thelittle stay-at-home! 

Mrs. G. L. S., ’ew York. 


When Embroidering Handkerchiefs 

When embroidering tiny initials in the corners 
of handkerchiefs, it is rather difficult to make them 
nicely on account of the material being bias. I 
find that if before I stamp them I starch the corner 
very stiff and press it into shape, it is easy to 
make nearly perfect letters, because the material 
can not stretch. Mrs. H.C. H., Conn. 


Don’t Force an Appetite; Find One 

All over our nation there are children who sleep 
ate and go to school without a nourishing break- 
fast, sometimes without any. Before noon they 
are listless, irritable, and find studying difficult. 
Frequently they become indolent, because they 
have not the strength for the morning work. Here 
is the way we met that situation: Our little 
daughter lacked a morning appetite. We sent 
her out into our little yard every morning with 
the following suggestion: “Find your appetite; 
it is out there somewhere.” It was like a game. 
In winter her sled or toy snow shovel, animal 
tracks, icicles, or a bird helped in the hunt—in 
spring, the growth of the little green shoots in the 
flower-beds, the buds on the trees, looking to see if 
any old friends among the birds had returned. 
All the wonders of the season made calling her in 
to breakfast a necessity. Summer delights fol- 
lowed, then autumn’s joys. All these brought 


bling over with the news of what she had found. 
A nourishing breakfast was an added joy, 
Parents find it easy to sleep till there is a wild 
scramble to get father and children started for the 
day’s dutics. Mother is too busy to plan a way 
to make breakfast anything but a hurried gul ping 
of a fe w bites. It is easter for the mother, and 
better for all in the long run, to get up a littl 
earlier, give the children time for an out-of-doors 
appetizer, and have the family breakfast a happy 
opening of the day. Mrs. S.C. M., Indiana 


The Children’s Handwork 

In the lower grades children do a great ceal 
of hand-work. This used to be brought home, 
perhaps looked over by the older members of 
the family, and then cast aside. Now we have 
a new and happy plan. In the storeroom is an 
old trunk. For a year this has faithfully held 
all the things the children make. They care 
fully bring each product home to put away 
This gives them an incentive to do better 
work. On a rainy Saturday afternoon, Sun- 
day, or during vacation, and also when the 
children are sick, this trunk proves a real joy. 
We make other things like these and find 
solutions for our Christmas and birthday gifts 
for the little friends. The tray of the trunk 
holds our materials, and many a profitable 
hour is spent in this way. When we havea 
good supply of pictures on hand, we make a few 
books and take them either to the hospital 
children or to an Orphans’ Home. Minn. 


A New Sand Box 

I have discovered, quite by accident, that a 
large box of clean sawdust in the playroom is a 
perfect substitute for the summer sand box out- 
doors for my children, aged five and three. The) 
use their regular sand toys in it, besides all their 
toy cooking utensils and china, and although I 
have had to “‘taste’”’ many a sawdust dish of their 
making, I have had many an unexpected hour 
of freedom during the fall and winter days. 

Mrs. W. H., Conn. 


In My Nursery 

A white, porcelain-top, enameled-iron table has 
proved invaluable in my nursery. The older 
children use it when they want to use their paints, 
crayons, or paste. It is a safe place to set various 
nursery equipment, such as nursing bottles, hot 
water cans, etc. For bathing baby, I place oni 
a quilted pad, tying it at the four corners, over 
which I lay her blankets and bath towels. Nothing 
ever hurts it, whereas my old painted table was 
covered with unsightly marks. 

Mrs. L. R. C., Po. 


The Process of Alternating 

I aim to prolong the life of my household 
equipment by alternating. I have often seen 
china sets with a number of pieces badly 
bleached from constant use. This shows up 
sadly when there are guests. I use the neces- 
sary pieces a week, and on Friday, after wash- 
ing the dishes, these are placed on the bottom 
of the stacks in the cupboard, and the next 
week’s supply is taken from the top. When 
any extra pieces are used, they are taken from 
the top and replaced on the bottom. Dessert 
plates, saucers, etc. are kept on separate 
stacks to make handling easier. My silver 
drawer is in compartments. Each week the 
table supply is cleaned and placed in one patt. 
A small card marked “NEXT” tells me which 
supply to take out for use. The same scheme 
is carried out with my linens. Fresh table 
linens, tea towels, kitchen towels, bath towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, handkerchiefs, collars, 
underwear, etc. are placed underneath their 
Mrs. J. W. N., Pa. 








lthe appetite to an enthusiastic little girl bub- respective stacks. 
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WILEY’S 





QDuestion-Bor 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Oranges Probably 
Have Nothing to Do 
With the Case 


Will you please advise me 
what is the cause of cold sores, 
or fever sores on the lips? 
I] have a very weak stomach, 
and at this time I am on a 


IRR. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘“‘Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” “‘Diet in Preg- 


I have had a consider- 
able acquaintance with 
the chemists employed 
in the 
ment, and I can testify 
that I have found some 
of them to be remark- 
ably queer. Unfortu- 
nately I have never run 
across any one of the 


U. S. Govern- | 


Miss Verdine 





calls them 








-youll like 





fruit ant ee diet. It nancy and Lactation,” and “Hy- 
seems, yowever, that some * 9 o 99 

faite do not agree with me, peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These 
especially citrus fruits. I pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
thought also these sores were jn stamps each and a_ stamped, 


due to eating bread, or some 
other starchy food. — Orange 
juice and grapefruit juice 
seem to affect me more than 
lemon juice. What could 
there be in the orange to affect 
me? When I get one of these 
sores, it always means I am 
constipated. J. £. B., Wis. 

I think you have an- 
swered your own ques- 
tion. Your trouble doubtless is due to 
constipation. If you will send for my leaf- 
let on constipation, and follow the suggestions 
therein contained, you probably will get relief 
from this trouble, and there will be no more 
cold sores or fever sores to bother you. You 
will see a notice of my leaflet in every number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


No'Danger Unless One or Both are Bad 

The subject came up in our cooking class of whether 
or not you should drink milk when you are eating fish. 
Most people think it is harmful. Miss G. P., Ky. 

There is no danger in eating good fish and 
good milk together. When either one or the 
other is bad they make a most unfortunate 
combination. Fish and milk are types of 
food which are prone to go bad very quickly, 
and some unfortunate results have followed 
when both are bad. Milk and fish should both 
be cooled as quickly as possible and shipped 
at a low temperature. In the case of fish the 
temperature should be at or near freezing. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


I Think You are Acting Very Sensibly 


I am a young woman twenty-six years of age, practi- 
cally all of which have been spent in the state of Minne- 
sota. Ever since I was fifteen 1 have been in the habit 
of taking hot baths and washing my hair during the 
coldest weather as well as during other parts of the year. 
My family and friends have been warning me for years 
that I will come to an untimely end through the ravages 
of pneumonia or tuberculosis. In addition I wear very 
little clothing, and with the exception of a heavy fur coat, 
practically the same winter and summer. I seldom if 
ever have a cold and seem to be immune to sickness. 
I should appreciate most highly your opinion on this, 
and whether or not it will affect me in later years. 


E. S. G., Minn. 


Your practice of frequent bathing, light 
dressing, and outdoor exercising is to be 
highly commended. I might suggest one little 
change; that except for cleansing purposes a 
cold bath is to be preferred to a hot bath. 
Take enough hot baths to keep clean, but take 
your morning tub cold. 


Some of These Things Seem Queer 


A man who claims to have spent many years in the 
study of chemistry of foods has made some statements 
in direct opposition to things taught me in domestic 
Science in college. I shall appreciate very much if you 
will help me by answering the following questions. This 
man also claims that these statements have been proved 
by ten of the best Government chemists in W ashington. 
Here they are 

Is it true the nourishment can not be got out of milk 
which is at a temperature of from 40° to 65°? 

Is milk with a little black pepper, heated in a double- 
boiler until quité hot, deprived of most of its nourish- 
ment? 

Is there 


iny food value in the white of egg which the 
System can digest, absorb, and use? 


Miss H. A. H., Okla. 





addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


ten who suggested that 
hot milk has lost most | 
of its nourishment and | 
likewise cold milk, 
especially if it has pep- 
perinit. Strange to say, 
also, I never met any- 
one of the Government 
chemists who _ thinks 
that white of egg has no 
food value. I know what trouble I should get 
into if I doubted the statements of a single 
Government chemist, but I hesitate to suggest 
that ten of them can be wrong when they all | 
agree. Perhaps they are following in the wake | 
of Congress in passing a bill that glucose added 
to frozen products and baked products is not 
an adulterant, but that it is an adulterant 
when added to jams or jellies. 


No Wonder He Has Bow-Legs 


My baby, who is now thirteen months old, is beginning 
to walk bow-legged. ¢ is not so bad as some cases 
have seen, but I am very much worried. He is a con- 
densed milk baby. I fed it to him after he was two 
months old until he was nine months old. He now con 
sumes about a quart a day of undiluted cow’: milk. 

Mrs. S. j., 8. Dak. 


Babies who are brought up wholly, or in 
part, on sweetened condensed milk are usually 
fat and plump, and their mothers think they 
are doing splendidly. A child fed such large 
quantities of sugar does not get a sufficient 
quantity of lime and phosphoris acid to de- 
velop good bones and good teeth. I advise 
you now to keep him off his feet as much as pos- 
sible. If there is opportunity, take him to a 
hospital where his legs may be put in splints 
until they are straightened. I also advise you 
to secure my leaflet, “Artificial Food for In- 
fants.” 


There are None 
Because of an over-acidity condition, I am advised to 
avoid acids. Will you let me know what fruits, if any, 
contain no acids? Miss S.C. N. Y. 
Your question is typical of a great many | 
which are coming to me now. I fear physicians 
are too frequently diagnosing acid conditions, 
especially of the stomach. It would be a sad 
day for humanity if the stomach were not acid. 
That is its normal condition, especially during 
stomach digestion. The natural acid in the 
stomach is hydrochloric, derived from common 
salt in our food. The acids in fruits are all | 
organic acids, malic acid in apples, and fruits | 
of that class; tartaric acid in grapes, and citric | 
acid in oranges. All these bodies, when di-| 
gested, leave an alkalin residue. The temporary 
| 
| 
| 


increase of acidity in passing through the 
stomach does not interfere with stomach di- 
gestion. These fruit acids have no influence 
whatever in diminishing the alkalinity of the 
blood and other tissues; in fact, after digestion 
they always tend to increase the alkalinity. | 
By eating too many acid fruits we may go to 
the other extreme and produce alkalosis, which 
is an excessive degree of alkalinity of the 
blood and other tissues. 
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their matchless 
_-- 


A slice of Canned Hawaiian Pine 
apple; a spoontul of meringue; a mo- 
ment in the oven—and you have this 
toothsome dessert. 

“Simple yet satisfying,” writes Miss 
Geraldine I. Verdine, of 735 Parsells 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. And the judges 
who selected her recipe from more than 
60,000 say that she is right. 

You banish many of your menu 
troubles when you stock your pantry 
shelf with Hawaii's “King of Frui's.” 
In desserts, pies, ices, fruit cups, salads 
and with various meat dishes, Hawaiian 
Pineapple adds an irresistible touch at 
small expense. 

Serve it often in both its identical 
forms—Sliced and Crushed! And send 
for our new book of simple and novel 
recipe suggestions. Address Dept. 31. 





Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 








Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 
Always refreshing! 
Order atthe soda foun- 
tain or restaurant—or 
have your dealer send 
a brick orcarton home. 






—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads hundualt 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 
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Residence of Paul H. Bolton, Fairlawn, 

poungstiewn. Ohio — GF Herrin ne 

Meta! Lath used. Frank F. Smith, Arch., 
John Demme! Co., Builders. 


Beautiful Walls 
are More Ihan 
Plaster Deep 


HE actual plaster surface which you 
can see and touch conveys the im- 
pression of beauty that each indi- 
vidual desires in his home. And it 
is to provide definite assurance of 
paar plaster beauty that GF 
erringbone Metal Lath has been pro- 
duced. We recommend it to you as 
a thoroughly dependable base to in- 
sure the wall and ceiling beauty of 
your home. Remember that the finest 
plaster surface can not endure with- 
out a proper protective basis. If you 
wish to know how plaster can be given 
adequate protection examine GF 
Herringbone Metal Lath before you 
build. Send for a copy of our book- 
let “Building for Per- 

manence — Beauty.” 


erringbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING 
PRODUCTS, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Members of the National Council for Better Plastering 
Branches and Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 








THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your illustrated 
booklet “ Building for Permanence and 
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Beauty.” 
Name 
Addr v-S 
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Books of Rhymes 


Cfor Gn lertaining Chmes 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


Elaine has written some clever rhymes that have innumerable possibilities for 
use at parties, such as place-cards, to accompany favors or gifts, or to be read 


aloud. 


These rhymes are divided as follows into two books, ten cents each: 


BOOK I1—RHYMES OR PROPHECY AND GOOD 


FORTUNE—heard in a 


moment and remembered a 


life-time, and RHYMES OF LOV E—that to the question, 


“What age love?” always answer, “The age you are now’ 


BOOK 2—RHYMES OF WIT AND A 


ROLLING 


TONGU E—the Irish wit, which always brings laughter, 
and VERSES OF VARIETY—variety is the spice of 


versifying, and the rhymes in this book are very spicy 


HOW TO ORDER BOOKS OF RHYMES 


Elaine’s Books of Rhymes are ten cents each. 


In ordering, 


specify whether Book 1 or Book 2 is desired. Address Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th 
St., New York, and enclose money-order or stamps to cover 


Miscellaneous Party Suggestions 


RIDGE PARTIES—For afternoon or eve- 
ning—the original touch that does not 
interfere with the game, but makes the party 
remembered. Send 10 cents to Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


OROSCOPE BOOKLET—Elaine has cast 
an amusing little leaflet with a ‘““Happy- 
scope Horoscope” for each month and some- 
thing good in store for everybody who sends 
for it. Send 10 cents in stamps to Flaine 


CISSOR PAINTING—Decorating 
with colorful motifs from crépe paper. 
Full directions for this, including either 
the “Red-Hot Hearts Party” or “Irish Bull 
and Blarney Stone Party,” are 10 cents each 


vases 


RIDES’ SHOWERS—The “Shower of 
Diamonds” bride’s shower and engage- 
ment party is suitable for a luncheon, an after- 
noon tea, or an evening affair. Send 10 cents 


| in stamps to Elaine 110, W. goth, N. Y. City 
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REPE PAPER COSTUMES—Sivx illus- 
trated costumes with full directions for 
making will be sent upon receipt of 1o cents 
in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, 119 West 4oth St., New York City 


pk gr tae DANCE—An original “Ship- 
Shape”’ dance, with marine decorations, 
sailor suits, if one wishes, and all sorts of clever 
ideas for deep-sea dances. Send ro cents in 
stamps for instructions and all the details 


ONEY-MAKING BAZAAR—First Amer- 
4 icans and America First Bazaar for a State 
Fair, for Charity, a Church, or Club. Send 
10 cents in stamps to Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, 119 West goth St., New York City 


IRTHDAY PARTIES—Nobody can for- 
get birthdays, so Elaine makes them some- 
thing pleasant to remember! Health, Wealth, 
and Love birthday celebrations for all ages. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for them to Ela*2e 




















The 


Greatest .juccess 


in a 


Quarter (sentury 


of Fine (var (creation 


There have been many golden periods in Cadillac’s 
quarter century of pre-eminence among the fine cars of 
the world—but never atime when Cadillac was so un- 
mistakably the Standard of the World as now. How 
completely Cadillac dominates the high priced field is 
conclusively proved by Cadillac’sunprecedented gainin 
the past 12months sales of 87. 5*over the preceding year. 


(adillac Now Offers 50 Body Styles and Types 


Five Hundred Paint and Upholstery Combinations, many 
Exclusive to CADILLAC 


To its supremacy in the realm of value and per- 
formance, which of necessity will remain unequaled 
for long years to come, Cadillac now adds com- 
plete dominance of its field in distinction, luxury 
and individuality. 


50 different body types and styles, many of them 
exclusive and not to be duplicated, are announced 
for the coming year. 


In combination with the widest selection of body 
types and styles ever presented by one manufacturer, 
Cadillac offers five hundred body color combinations 
and an unexampled range of upholstery selections. 
Here is a manufacturing advance literally more im- 
portant than any other development since Cadillac 
introduced the go-degree eight-cylinder motor. 


As of this day and date, Cadillac dominates in its 
unmatched ability to supply every motoring require- 


CAD I 


ment, to meet every individual taste and preference. 


Here is an achievement in individualized service to 
fine car buyers which has never before been ap- 
proached, and which only Cadillac is today able to 
offer. Throughout its years of leadership, Cadillac 
has never accomplished a greater feat than this solu- 
tion of the problem of individual color selections. 


The complete Cadillac line—including the stand- 
ard models, the distinguished Fisher custom-built 
series, and the finest and most luxurious exclusive 
creations of Fleetwood—surpasses anything ever 
before attempted. 


Cadillac today establishes itself on a new, high plane 
of skill and service which must inevitably add to 
the public acclaim that has rewarded Cadillac, in 
the past 12 months, with the greatest success in the 
history of fine car manufacture. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Che FREE 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Elc tric 
Sewing Machine 





CAs Charming as any other piece 

of fine furniture, 
this unique sewing machine bringsa com- 
bination of convenience and beauty that 
makes ita true delight toown. W ith magic 
ease it changes from a handsome table to 
a perfect, simple sewing unit that gives 
you a full 1296 square inches of sewing 
surface—far morethan any other machine. 


Once you see it operate you will fully ap- 
preciate the unusual comfort and pleasure 
of electric illumination and operation; of 
the Bradleystat adjustable knee control; 
of the built-in-the-head motor which 
sews with quiet, vibrationless, accurate 
speed—of the many other unusual Free- 
Westinghouse features. 


You can inspect the Free-Westinghouse 
Electric Sewing Machine at leading mer- 


chants in 5000 cities and towns. It is not | 


sold by house-to-house salesmen. Ask 
your dealer or send the coupon below for 
the interesting and helpful book, “Free 
Sewing Secrets’’; it shows scores of new 
things you can do with your sewing ma- 
chine, no matter what type you now own. 


r an 


FREE SEWING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
1302 18th Avenue, Rockford, Illinois 


Gentlemen:— Please send me 
copy of your booklet, “FREE 
SEWING SECRETS.” 









FREE 
Sewing } Name 
Secrets 
Street 
City ae 








(De 
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Ten Dollars Transforms a Room 


By Stephanie Jarvis 


Me= people live in the midst of heart- 
breaking drabness and ugliness be- 
cause they imagine they must wait 
until they have accumulated at least fifty 
dollars to transform a room. But this article 
done with 
only ten dollars. 

The small housekeeping room had walls 
papered in a dour brownish-drab; the furniture 


| golden oak, the screen and bed-cover faded and 


| nondescript. 


There was an _ unpromising 


| rocker, a rusty wicker-chair, a bureau, some 





housekeeping china and a few books. 

Although form and line are an artistic ideal, 
the one antidote to drabness is color. The 
depressing walls were first attacked. Wallpaper 
was out of the question, so a warm, fawn kalso- 
mine was used, because chintz and pictures were 
to supply brightness against a neutral back- 
ground. Kalsomine goes over paper beautifully 
and is easy to apply. If you can’t borrow or beg 
a whitewash brush, a soft hearth-brush or small 





hair whiskbroom will serve you just as well. 

Next in the transformation came the furni- 
ture; and here the motto was “Cover up.” The 
most ungainly furniture takes on surprisingly 
good lines under a slip-cover, and the method 
is simplicity itself. As for material, one thing 
that combines durability and pretty colors with 
cheapness is burlap. The color scheme here 
was Alice blue and pinky-mauve—together 
with a rosy flowered chintz—and just the right 
blue was found in burlap. 

When it came to hangings, the cheapest pos- 
sible chintz had to be used, but the cheap 
look was overcome by edging the curtains 
(which were half-width) with a two-inch border 
of lilac sateen. The same sateen was used alter- 
nately with the chintz for the cushions. Ten 
dollars wouldn’t, of course, buy down cushions, 
but the bed pillows were used for some, and 
excelsior stuffing for others. To brighten the 
prevailing blueness, a panel of chintz was 
sewed by hand, so that (Continued on page 257) 




























An unhomelike dull 
room can be made 
bright and cheerful 
with a little plan- 
ning and an intelli- 
gent use of color. 
The illustration be- 
low shows the orig- 
inal room, while the 
other drawings are 
of the room trans- 
formed by cclor 














Faded walls were freshened; 
unattractive furniture was 
covered with cretonne and 
sateen; good prints from mag- 
azines were substituted for 
poor pictures and were well 
placed on the walls; a few 
accessories were added, and 
so the change was made 
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If you are about to spend any money 
to refinish old wood floors, stop a 
moment. Mrs. W. C. Rasch of Hunt- 
ington Woods, Michigan, tells of a 
floor that actually improves with age. 


“My floors look better 
the older they get” 






















oo 


have attractive floors has al- 
ways been a hobby with me. 
An expensive hobby, too, for in my 
old home the floors always seemed to 
need scraping, sanding, varnishing. 
Cracks dishgured them, muddy shoes 
stained them. You could always tell 
where we walked the most. 

“Then we built our present home. 
Here was my opportunity to try an 
idea I had thought about for some 
time. Taking my house plans with 
me, I visited a local linoleum store. 
From the many floor designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum on display, I se- 
lected the pattern floors you see in 
the photographs. 

“For more than a year these floors 
have been walked on, played on, 
danced on. Today they look even 
prettier than when they were 
laid.” 

Any one who knows what mod- 
ern floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum are like will readily under- 


PLAIN ~ INLAID for every floor in the house G JASPE ~ PRINTED 


stand why what Mrs. Rasch says is 
true. 

Permanently cemented in place 
over builders’ deadening felt, these 
floors present a smooth, practically 
one-piece surface. Dust can be quickly 
brushed up from this surface with a 
dry mop. Scraping feet cannot scratch 
the finish because the colors are in- 
laid clear through to the back. And 
all the “refinishing” these linoleum 
floors need is an occasional waxing. 
In fact, like a piece of fine furniture, 
the more they are waxed and polished, 
the more beautiful they become. 

“Am I proud of my linoleum floors? 
The admiration of my friends, and 
the approval of architects and build- 


Armstrong’s 


Linoleum 
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Comfort is buile into every square foot of this bedroom floor 
of Jaspé linoleum in the home of Mrs. W. C. Rasch. It is 
quiet, warm, and easy to walk on. And its soft, rippled color 
effect of gray adds the comfort of beauty that is modern. 


For her dining-room, Mrs. Rasch chose a smart marble in- 
laid linoleum (Design No. 73) to complete her decorative 
scheme. Waxed and polished, all the attention sucha floor 
needs is a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 


7 7 


ers who have seen my home answer 
that question,” says Mrs. Rasch. 


Worth a trip to the store 


Armstrong Floors just like those 
Mrs. Rasch describes are on display 
at good linoleum, department, and 
furniture stores near you. There you 
will also see the very latest floor crea- 
tion—Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid 
Linoleum—as well as scores of pretty 
printed effects. You can identify 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by the Circle 
A trade-mark on the burlap back. 

There are so many beautiful de- 
signs you may wonder just what will 
look best in your home. Hazel Dell 
Brown, interior decorator, will help 
you decide. Her simple plan for se- 
lecting pattern floors and correct fur- 
nishings for any type of room is 
clearly explained in 


“The Attractive Home— How to Plan 
Its Decoration” 


This new book will be sent anywhere in the 
United States for 10 cents. It brings 
you an offer of personal service 
that has helped thousands of 
women create rooms of un- Look forthe 
usual beauty. Address your 
request to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 
2585 Virginia Avenue, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


the burlap bach 
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to powder 


the baby 


The Director of the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital Baby Clinic says in 
his authoritative book:— 

“After the bath, the baby is quickly 
dried with a clean soft towel, but with 
very little rubbing, and the folds of the 
skin powdered . . . Powder is used to 
complete the drying of the skin but the 
excess should » gently rubbed off with 
a fresh piece of absorbent cotton.”’ 


? 


HE baby’s bath is the most im- 

portant event of his day. It 
does more than make him clean and 
sweet. It plays a large part in his 
health and comfort. The finishing 
touch is a sprinkle of powder in all 
his little creases. That powder serves 
the double purpose of drying every 
last bit of moisture and of protect- 
ing the skin from chafing. 

However it is not enough to powder 
baby only after his bath. Doctors agree 
that every time the diaper is changed 
the parts should be powdered again. 
And the powder which means so much 
to a baby’s comfort must be absolutely 
pure and safe, exquisitely fine. 

Because they realize these things, more 
mothers choose Johnson's Baby Powder 
than any other. For Johnson’s powder 
was first made at the request of doctors 
and by their prescription. 

In the famous laboratories 
hundreds of articles are made for the 
medical profession, Johnson’s Baby x 
Powder ismade with exquisitecare under 
conditions of scientific cleanliness. 


where 





NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering free a package of it and 
their helpful little book, ‘“The Faith of a Baby.”’ 


Gohnonelfohnn 


Dept. D-13, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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| Pretty things! 








Wallflowers 


(Continued from page 24) 


Theodora found herself smiling, 
unexpectedly. 

The rackety little car went sailing down 
Sixteenth Street, with the great houses ghostly 
under the moon. A twist and a turn around a 
circle or two, then the Avenue, the White 
House and the fragrance of blossoming plants, 
other white buildings as they reached the Mall, 
the towering shaft of the light-tipped Monu- 
ment, the Speedway, the river, silver masses 
of marble, the Lincoln Memorial—beauty, 
breezes, the Virginia hills beyond. 

“IT kiss my hands to them,” Sandra said 
when she saw the hills. ‘They are bone of my 
bone, flesh of my flesh.” 

There she was again, Theodora reflected, 
talking like a book. And people didn’t do it. 
The light touch was the thing. Stephanie 
would never have quoted the Bible, nor would 
those two young men who had tried to dance 
with them. 

Out of her thoughts she found herself asking, 

“Mr. Markham, why don’t you dance?” 

“A stiff bone or two in my foot. The war, 
you know.” 

“Oh, are you as old as that?” 

“As what?” 

“The war.” 

“T had four years of it. I’m thirty.” 





They had not guessed it. He did not look 
it, with his boy’s face and the youthful swing 
of his figure. 

“We are eighteen,’ 
“Twins?” : 
“Yes.” 

“You're not in the least alike.” 

“I’m darker than Doady, and smaller.” 

“When we get back to the light, I'll have 
another squint at the two of you. Stephanie 


’ Sandra vouchsafed. 


says your mother knew her mother. How 
do you like Washington?” 
Theodora let Sandra answer him. As for 


herself she was still flaming at having been 

bundled from the ballroom. Jt is just because 

we haven't the right clothes. Or the new dancing 

steps. If I had on a dress like Stephanie's. 

And gold slippers and the newest hair 

cut. . . with a little duck’s tail on each cheek 
well, the world would look 


ANDRAS voice imposed itself on her twin’s 

tense train of thought ‘‘Windytop is in a 
backwater. That’s why we came to Washing- 
ton. We wanted to sail the high seas.”’ 

She laughed, and Gale Markham laughed 
with her. Sandra resumed: “Our voyage 
ended—in a mill pond. Nothing has happened. 
Our sails flap in a calm.” 

“And you wish you had stayed at Windy- 
top?” 

“Oh, we couldn’t. We had to have an in- 
come. And everything at Windytop leaks and 
rattles. There are bats and rats and things 
so we can’t rent it. But there are pines and 
oaks and roses in the garden, and if the house 
falls down, well, there are still the pines and 
roses.”” 

“It sounds attractive.” 

“Mother says she’s going back when Doady 
and I are married. You see there’s no such 
word as matrimonial failure in mother’s 
lexicon! No woman in the Dabney family 
ever passed her twentieth year without having 
a husband. So mother counts on that. And 
in the interim Doady is to get something to do, 
and I am to keep house for the two of ’em.”’ 

Markham chuckled, “ ‘In the interim’ is 
priceless.”’ 

Sandra went on recklessly: ““Mother’s dreams 
lead straight to wedding cakes. She isn’t in 
the least a matchmaker, but she can’t see any 
other future for a woman.” 

“Can you?” 

“For myself, yes. But not for Doady.” 

Theodora, in an agony of self-consciousness, 
interrupted flamingly, “Don’t be silly, Sandra.” 

“I’m not. It’s the truth, Doady. You 

' always need some one to jack you up. And IL 
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don’t. Mother says I am the cat that walks 
by itself. I like people, but I can get along 
without them.’ 

Gale Markham drove slowly. He was en- 
joying himself hugely. It was delightful to 
listen to the confidences of this naive child, 
and now and then to that other voice w hich 
came so engagingly out of the dark. 

He was sorry when it was time to turn back, 
“They'll be having supper before we know it.” 

Theodora hoped that when they reached the 
ballroom, Stephanie would introduce them to 
some one besides Gale. She liked him, but 
she didn’t want to be set apart. Gale was 
shabby, his car was shabby, and she and Sandra 
were shabby. She wanted something shining 
and smug to offset the effect of isolation. 

Stephanie saw them as they entered, and 
at once came forward. ‘Where’s Gale?” 

“He had to find a parking space for his car.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Marvellous.” 

“We're just going in to supper.” 

She moved with them toward the dining- 
room which was on the same floor. 


N THE way she annexed two young men, 

presented them, then left Sandra and 
Theodora at the mercy, as it were, of their im- 
perturbable escorts, who did the proper things 
like automatons, without an apparent spark of 
interest. Having rushed away as soon as they 
got the girls seated, they came back with plates 
on which were dabs of salad, infinitesimal! sand- 
wiches, flanked by infinitesimal cakes. Then, 
their duty done, they talked conscientiously 
while they, too, ate and drank. They had an 
air of wanting to get away, but not knowing 
how to do it. Theodora told herself bitterly 
that it was worse than being alone. She 
had an hysterical feeling that if she could 
say “scat” it would relieve the tension and 
send the bored young men flying. 

And even as she thought it, Sandra’s plate 
was being handed to the young man who had 
brought it. He grabbed it as if it were a 
life-preserver, flapped his wings and flew 
away, and it was as plain as the nose on your 
face that he would never come back. ‘ 

But Sandra was not stranded for more than 
a second. Gale Markham swung up to her and 
said: 

“Look here, can’t I take the two of you 
home? Stephanie tells me you came in her 
car. I'd like it no end if you'd give me the 
pleasure.” 

Theodora, with one ear cocked to hear what 
Gale was saying, wished he hadn’t asked them. 
She didn’t want to ride again in the rackety 
roadster. She wanted to lean back luxuriously 
in Stephanie’s limousine with the uniformed 
chauffeur. It had given her a great sense ol 
affluence and of importance as she rolled along 
the golden-lighted streets. 


Sandra was, however, accepting eagerly. 
“We'd love it.” 
Sandra, too, had liked the limousine. But 


she wanted to go home with Gale. She felt 
as if she had known him for a long time, and 
was absolutely at ease with him. 

The bored young man at Theod: yra’s side 
said, with an accession of interest, ‘‘Are you, 
friends of Gale Markham?” 

“Never met him before tonight.” 

“Must like you a lot or he wouldn’t ask you 
to ride in his car.” : 

Theodora’s brain rapped explosively, Well, 
who wants to ride in his—rattletrap o 

He went on, “Stephanie Moore is mad about 
him.” 

Theodora stared. . “Stephanie? Why?’ 

“War record. Wonderful. Decorations ‘all 
over him. And he’s one of the Georgetown 


Markhams.” 

Theodora’s subconscious registered: Wel, 
what if heis? I never heard of them .. . and 
we're Claybournes of Virginia 


But—Stephanie! She found a leaning 
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It is for healthy, rollicking youngsters like these 


that we make “Better shoes for less money’ 


“School's out!" That's the ScHoot days are the real “tough-on- 
signal! The restraint is off! shoes” days. The way the average boy 
The stampede of a herd of or girl goes through a pair of shoes is 
restless feet a ee a constant source of worry to mothers 
gett ph erry is let ae and a challenge to ‘shoemaking 
loose! Out-of-doors they ingenuity. 
burst— Endicott-Johnson shoes accept 
“Pell-mell! Nary a care! that challenge! 
Never a —_— + a In making them we have considered 
aaaaeian dina every possible factor in the manufac- 
turing, buying and wearing of shoes. 
We have analyzed household budgets. 
Studied children’s activities. Tested 
shoes—on hundreds of boys and girls. 
Improved shoemaking methods. De- 
veloped new leather-tanning processes. 
Put our 17,000 skilled employees on a 
working basis that insures their direct 
interest in the shoes they make... . 
All in the determination to make shoes 
that wear better and cost less — and 
yet lose nothing in looks or comfort. 
And we have succeeded! 

Endicott-Johnson shoes are offered 
to you on the basis of really outstanding 
value for the money you pay for them. 
Fine, strong leather; correct, comfort- 
able lasts; high-grade, honest work- 
manship; smart style. ... You simply 
can't find all these qualitics in such 
generous measure in any other line of 
shoes of similar price. 

Scores of styles—for men end wo- 
men as wellas for boys and girls. Fifty 
thousand stores carry Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Our trade-mark is on the sole. 
Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 
to $3.50. Smaller sizes $1.50 to $2. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Largest manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world 
Endicott, N. Y. New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. 

7 7 7 



















Write for interesting free booklet for boys and girls 
—and parents too. And, if you don’t know, we'll 
tell you where you can buy Endicott-Johnson shoes. 


ENDICOTT- JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Enpwe tt Oxford (left 
Youthful femininity meets its 
complement in this blonde grain 
Blucher Oxford, leather heeled 
in the late collegiate style and 
paneled with alligator. Boyish 
“balloon” last. 


Maw Srrert—A 
tegular™ shoe for 
boys. Tan calfskin 
Oxford; rich fall golden- 
tod shade; roomy, snug- 
fitting Blucher pattern; 
new “Norge™ last. Caulk 
welt adds to the smart 
*ppearance and keeps the 
damp out. 


Enpwe.t Pump (right)—A de- 
lightfully neat, slender pump for 
girls. Sauterne snake leather fol- 
lows the autumn vogue for rep- 
tile effects. Step-in bow pattern 
is as clever as it is beautiful 
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Figure Without 
“Reducing”’ 


| OMEN are awakening 
F to the dangers of too-se- 
vere dietand exercise. Intheir 
efforts to attain the “boyish” 
figure, many have injured 
health. Leading physicians 
are uniting in a scientific in- 
vestigation of this menace. 


With these revelations has come 
a change in Fashion's dictates. 
The normal figure is returning 
to favor. All that is needed is 
gentle support which preserves 
individuality of figure while 
moulding the body in lines of 
grace and beauty. And women 
everywhere are finding in the 
P. N. Practical Front exacily 
this support. 


The secret is in the Comfortable 
Elastic Feature*, found in no 
other corset. It gives you the 
wonderful advantage of a fresh 
fitting daily, adapting itself anew 
each time itis put on. Thus it 
brings welcome comfort with 
enhanced beauty. 
There is a P. N. Practical Front exactly 
suited to your figure. The illustrated 
booklet, "Youth and You,” will show 
you. Write for it, tree 
I. Newman & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. A-C, 224 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 
“The 
- Custom-Corseted 
Look” 


*Patented 
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Wallflowers 


forward, speaking to Gale with warmth in her 
voic e. 

“Do you really mean we are to ride home 
with you?” 

Gale turned his smilgng eyes on her. “If 
you will 
“We'd love it 
parrot-like Sandra’s 


she was repeating 
phrase. She couldn't 
think of anything else. Deceitful, that was the 
way it sounded But it wasn’t. She really 
liked him. Only it had been hateful to be classed 
with the goats. 

Sandra was saying to Gale, “Do you know 
what you looked like to me when I saw you 
coming?” 

“——, 

“Like a ship to a castaway.” 

He laughed. “Great stuff. 
you think?” 

“I’ve never seen the ocean, but I love it just 
the same.” 

“By jinks 


Ships. Don’t 


think of not seeing it! 


I’ve had years on it. Annapolis first. Then 
submarines.” 

She caught her breath. “Really?” 

“Ves. Some people didn’t like it. But I 


” 


cid. Darned interesting. 
“T should think so.” 
“Can’t get my mind on anything else. Have 

a berth in the Navy Department, but I hate 

desks. If I had my way I'd charter a tramp 


| steamer and sail round the world.” 


“Why don’t you?” 

“Anchored. Mother and kid brother to take 
care of.” He ran his fingers through his curled 
thatch. “Look here, have you been down to 
the water front? Not much, of course—but 
the boats come up from the Bay—oyster boats 
and all that. I can’t keep away from it. I'd 
like to take you and your sister sometime.” 

“How splendid!” 

“We'll have lunch there’s a restau- 
rant over a commission house beyond 
the market. It is on the second floor, and 
there’s a porch which looks across the river. 
Best seafood in town. Plain, but spick and 
span. We'll eat there and go on down to the 
War College.” 

Theodora, with her ear still cocked, was 
registering commendation of Sandra’s accep- 
tance. Lunch with Gale Markham of the 
Georgetown Markhams, whoever they might 


be! 


JANCING had begun. Theodora’s young 
man deserted her. “Sorry,” he murmured, 
and flapped his wings and flew away! 

Gale had the two of them on his hands and 
was quite content. He demanded of Sandra 
presently, 

“How did you get your name?” 

“From Alexandra of England. Mother is a 
hero-worshipper. She has always thought of 
Alexandra as the perfect lady, and of Theodore 
Roosevelt as the perfect gentleman. So she 
named us after them. . Doady is Theodora.” 

Gale made a little gesture of salute. ‘‘Theo- 
core Roosevelt is the captain of my soul.” 

Sandra was illumined. “Oh, I am so glad. 
I have his picture, autographed. He knew my 
father.” 

Theodora breaking in, informed them: “All 
the people have gone back to the ballroom. 
Sandra, I think we’d better go home.” 

The sound of music came to them, the whine 
of the saxophone, the dull boom of the drums. 

Sandra agreed. “Only we oughtn’t to drag 
Mr. Markham away so soon.”’ 

Stephanie appeared in the arched entrance 
to the dining-room. Her quick eye appraised 
the situation. Gale making a martyr of himself 
for the white elephants! 

“Everybody’s dancing,” she said. “Why 
can’t we tind a quiet corner and talk?” She 
had an air, Theodora thought, of throwing a 
life-line 

Gale said easily, “I am going to take these 
pretty things home.” 

“Krebs will do it,” Stephanie said. “When 
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they are ready, I'll have him called at once.” 

“They prefer my roadster to your limousine,” 
Gale was smiling. 

““But—you'll come back?” there was about 
Stephanie a slight effect of breathlessness, 

“It will be late enough for me to turn in, 
And I’m a bit of a figurehead at a dance 
Stephanie.” . 

“Nonsense! I’m not going to let any of you 
go as early as this. I haven’t had a moment 
to talk to these—pretty things,” Stephanie 
used Gale’s phrase with charming eflect, her 
hands thrown out in a little gesture of invita- 
tion. “Oh, come on, all of you. Nobody’s in 
the reception-room; we'll go there.” j 

In the reception-room was a sofa of green 
brocade. Stephanie sat on it, making a picture 
of herself, more than ever like a daffodil in the 
spring. Theodora decided that Stephanie was 
fully aware of the effectiveness of the green 
background. She does things like that deliber- 
ately to make herself attractive. And 
why shouldn't she? I shall . . . someday... 

ther people drifting in joined Stephanie's 
group. There were at least a dozen of them 
Yet in spite of the fact that Stephanie sat on 
the green sofa, enthroned, as it were, it was 
Gale who was the center of things. Thinking 
it over afterward, Theodora told herself that 
it was another of Stephanie’s deliberate effects 
to thrust Gale into the limelight. She had 
effaced herself that he might shine. Yet she 
had shone, too, in a sort of reflected light, 
like the moon and the sun. There seemed to 
be a trick about it, to efface oneself yet not be 
overlooked. Theodora wondered if ever, in 
the years to come, she would be able thus 
adroitly to play upto a man’s popularity and 
lose nothing in the process. 

Sandra, having a less analytical mind, was 
not aware of Stephanie’s subtleties. She was 
aware only that Gale Markham was the most 
interesting man she had ever met. And she 
thought Stephanie beautiful, sitting on the 
green sofa in her daffodil dress. She thought 
it would be wonderful to look like that—deli- 
cately fashioned, exquisite in every detail. 





B EFORE he left, Stephanie got Gale alone for 
a few moments. “I hope you haven’t been 
bored to tears.” 

“Bored?” 

“With my white elephants?” 

“Is that what you call them?” 

She nodded. “I shouldn’t have asked them. 
They are out of place, poor things.” 

“My dear child, don’t pity them. They're 
getting more out of life than you and I. I 
wish you could have heard them awhile ago. 
Out in the moonlight. They are simply eating 
up life. They don’t know it, but they are.” 

She gave a little shrug. “They struck me 
as a bit gauche.” 

He shook his head. “They’re not that. 
I fancy there’s as good blood in them as in 
you or me.” 

“Oh, of course—but they’ve been poor so 
long.” 

He gave a shout of amusement. “If I am 
poor long enough, shall I be—gauche?” 

The blood went up in her face. “Gale!” _ 

He was repentant. “I shouldn’t have said 
that. But you mustn’t be so high-hat.” 

“I’m not.” 

“You are, my dear. But I'll forgive you— 
because you’re too charming for any man to 
hold a grudge against.” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“Of course. And now, I must be going.” 

She touched his coat sleeve with the tip of 
her pointed finger. “Shall we take a walk on 
Sunday morning?” 

“Same time?” 

“Tes.” : 

“Love to.” He caught at the pointed finger, 
kissed it. ‘Good night.” 

She went out with the twins, when Gale had 
brought his car around. She waved to them 
when they drove off. The light shone down on 




















her. Her daffodil draperies blew in the breeze. 
She watched the car until it was out of sight, 
her breath coming quickly, her eyes shad- 
owed 


CHAPTER III 


HEN the two girls reached home, they 

found their mother awake and reading 
in bed. The bed seemed to Theodora to over- 
flow the room. It was enormous, Brobding- 
nagian, like the things in “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

“Mother,” she said explosively, “suppose 
some one had come up with us and found you 


in bed!” ' 
Her mother was calm. “It is nearly two 
o'clock,” she said. “If anybody had come up, 


he would have had to go down again.” 

“Like the King of France and forty thousand 
men,” Sandra contributed. 

“Oh, you two!” Theodora raged. “You 
think it’s fumny—and it isn’t. It is tragic to 
live like—chickens in a coop.” 

“You chose this apartment, Doady. We 
might have had a bigger one in a less stylish 
street.” 

“It was the best we could do.” Theodora 
was restlessly prowling the limited space 
about the bed. “It was the best we could do 
and not be ashamed to invite our friends.” 

“Friends,” said Sandra, “will come and see 
you if you roost in the top of a tree.’ 

“Not the kind I want!” Theodora was still 
raging. 


“Sit down,” Mrs. Claybourne commanded. 


“You act like a caged lion, Doady. What 
happened to make you so upset? Didn’t 
you have a good time?” 

The caged lion stopped in her tracks. ‘Good 


time? Well, if you want to know we were 
—wallflowers.” 

Mrs. Claybourne’s dreams crashed. 
flowers?” 

“Yes. Nobody wanted to dance with us.” 

Sandra, still preoccupied with the humor of 
the situation, supplemented, ““We stepped on 
the men’s feet.”” She began to rock with 
silent laughter. ‘Mother, it was awful. You 
should have seen our partners, folding their 
tents like the Arabs.” 

Theodora made a sharp interruption. ‘“San- 
dra, I wish you wouldn’t quote things. It is 
bromidic. But you don’t care what people 
think of us. You don’t care if we act as if we 
came out of the ark.” 


“Wall- 


Theodora was getting hysterical. Her 
mother, recognizing the signs, shifted the 
subject. 

wasn’t 


“Well, Stephanie was nice to you, 
e?” 


“She was polite enough, but she was sorry 
she asked us.” 

Sandra protested. ‘You don’t know that, 
Doady. Her manner was perfect.” 

“So were her clothes. Everything is perfect 
about Stephanie Moore. But just the same 
she had us on her hands, and she didn’t know 
what to do with us.” 

Mrs. Claybourne surveyed her daughter 
with speculative eyes. “Doady,” she said, 

“there’s some lemonade in the refrigerator. 
You'd better drink it and go to bed.” 

“IT don’t want to go to bed. I want 
Stay up and talk things out. Mother, you 
should have seen the refreshments. Just a tea- 
spoon of salad and a square inch of ice. When 
I think of the parties we had at Windytop— 
platters of chicken and Sree ers of ice-cream, 
We ‘d have called this stingy. 

“The Moores were never generous Prov id- 
ers,” Mrs. Claybourne remarked. ‘“That’s 
probably the reason they are rich. We've 
hever been a saving family. Pe rhe aps, if we had, 
we'd have more to show for it.’ 

“Well, we're going to have something to 
show for it. I am going to start out early 
tomorrow morning and get something to do. 
Stephanie asked us to come again, but we 
can’t unless we have some clothes. You 


to 


Wallflowers 


can’t imagine how out of place we looked | 


tonight, and awkward. We were dreadful.” 
“My dear, you couldn’t be that. 

“But we were! Sandra knows it. But she 
won't face facts. She’s like you. I have to 
fight both of you to make you see anything as 
it is. You'd stay in a rut forever.” 

She was very much in earnest, 
pretty and appealing. Sandra knew these 
moods of her sister’s. Doady would go on 
endlessly arguing, asserting, complaining. Mrs. 
Claybourne had infinite patience. She sym- 
pathized, commanded, and comforted. And 
eventually brought her tense, accusing offspring 
to reasonableness and relaxation. 

Taking no part in the conversation, Sandra 
had changed her dress for a white cotton 
kimono and now stood in front of the mirror, 
brushing her hair, Mrs. Claybourne’s eyes 
rested on her with satisfaction. There was no 
difference in the mother’s love for her two 
children. But she had to admit that Sandra 
was less difficult. She was more of a child 
than Doady, but such a wise child, going 
through everything with an air of irresistible 
gaiety. Half-turned, with parted lips smiling, 
her wide gray eyes surveyed the two of them 
with a sparkling sidelong glance; with the rose 
and ivory of her skin framed by the richness of 
her hair, she seemed to shed about her an at- 
mosphere of youth and radiance. 

Leaving Theodora still proclaiming her 
wrongs, Sandra stepped out on the balcony. 
A late wedge-shaped moon was poking its nose 
among the clouds. She stretched herself in an 
old steamer chair which occupied most of the 
space, and gazed up at the silver sky. 

In one of the apartments below, John McCor- 
mack’s voice was pouring forth from a phono- 
graph a passionate love-song. Sandra, with her 
hands under her head, listened and gave herself 
up to dreams. She had really, she decided, 
had a very good time at the dance. Set against 
the humiliation of the moments when she and 
Doady had been marooned on the gold bench 
were those other moments with Gale Markham. 
She liked him immensely. He was sincere and 
simple. She had a feeling that she had found 
a real friend. 

Gradually the lights went out. The phono- 
graph was silent. The moon hid itself behind 
a bank of clouds. Sandra sat up. It was 
time to go to bed. She leaned her chin on the 
rail and looked down. 

Across the court and on the floor below the 
Claybournes’ apartment straight, dark cur- 
tains hung on each side of the long window, 
outlining an illumined oblong through which 


and very 


could be seen a section of a wide table, a 
shaded lamp, and a man’s hand writing 
steadily. Perched on the table, sphinx-like 


as she watched the pen travel across the paper, 
was a great white cat. Utterly motionless the 
cat watched, except when the pen stopped and 
she bent her head to the long, slender fingers 
which ruffled her fur. 

The man’s hand was all that could be seen 
of him. He might be old or young, short or 
tall. But his hand told something of his 
mental make-up and of his characteristics, 
for he wrote quickly, as one who knows his 
subject, and the fingers which ruffled the cat's 
fur were kind. 

And now Theodora was at the 
“We're having something to eat,” 
“I’m half starved.” 


window. 
she said. 


ANDRA would have preferred to stay out 

side. The tight little rooms oppressed her 
Like her mother she sighed in the hot night for 
her own boughs at Windytop. But she felt the 
utter futility of rebellion. Things were as they 
were, because they had to be. One might as 
well be cheerful about it. Doady wasted a 
lot of energy in fighting windmills. 


Mrs. Claybourne had made some sand 
wiches. 
Sandra said with some compunction: 


mother? Oh, 


“Why didn’t you let me do it, 
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Find inclosed my signed | 


blank check, for which| 
please send me one suit| 
length of your No. 5 Brown, | 
regular weight, and one) 
length sufficient for a pair/| 
of trousers of your No. 16 
gray. Please fillin my check | 
to cover, and send by parcel, 
/post, registered, to Dr.| 
. S. T——, Peking Union| 
|Medical College, Peking, | 
China. The length that a 
bought from you last spring 
is proving very satisfactory. 


Dr. A. S. T., Peking, China 
| Nov. 13, 1923 





\'The three suits made up) 


In using advertisements see page 6 


‘very well indeed. The only 


trouble about them is they | 
last so long. I have suits I} 
purchased in 1918 that real- 


'/ly look as good as when 


they first came home, | 
though I have worn them 


hard. £. H. G., New York, N. Y. | 
August 18, 1924 | 





Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and shag- 
a@y—they are rugged and strong, but are as beau- 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every color and shade— 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun is returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we have built by hand in our own wood 
shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights: 

**Regular."’ a very substantial, closely woven 
cloth, weighs about 7}, to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

‘Light Weight,"’ precisely the same yarn, but 
has 300 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

**Overcoat,’’ three threads drawn together, 
making a triple thread. Overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the yard. 

** Scotch Blackface ''—Made of genuine Scotch 
Blackface wool, imported from Scotiand. Ideal 
for men’s golf suits, business suits and Iadies’ 
coats. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 








Regular weights 3.50 per yard 
Light weights 3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights <4 per yard 


Scotch ee? yard 
Seven to eight yards are requir: for a lady’s 
suit. 

Samngtte costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
on request | 

All orders direct to you by parcel post. | 


| Biltmore Industries 
Crove Park Inn Asheville, N. C. 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns 
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INUET! Generations ago, the name of America’s graceful, beautiful dance. 

Today, the name of America’s graceful, beautiful solid silver service. It 
belongs to America, this silver design. It was inspired by the great movement 
to establish as our native style the art of America’s Early Period. 


When the Metropolitan Museum opened its American Wing—when deco- 
rators, artists and authorities the country over began to emphasize the beauty 
of early America’s graceful lines, simple surfaces, scrolled pediments and cab- 
riole curves—there came a great national awakening and a call for things 


of S American. 
1S terling The response, in solid silver, was “ Minuet”—JS “ Minuet”—in International 
~more can not be said : : , ; ; . : 
< Sterling. Acclaimed for its native beauty. Proclaimed—the first solid silver 


design created in America’s latest style trend. 
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“It carries on a noble American Heritage,” said Richardson Wright, editor of 
House and Garden, when he saw “Minuet”, the first solid silver design in the 


American Style..... And Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the new School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, acclaimed it, “The next step into original American 
expression.”..... Jane Teller, noted antiquarian and decorator, said. “Minuet 


is the only design I have ever seen which fits in with the American Periods.” 


Thoughts such as these will come to your mind when you see “Minuet”. The 
graceful beauty of its lines! The scrolled pediment which crowns every knife, 
fork and spoon—as it does the early American doorways, highboys, mirrors 
and clocks! The dignity of it! The classic simplicity of it! “Minuet” truly 
has the grace of America’s most graceful period. It is ready in a complete 
service with hollowware to match. Ask your jeweler to show you “Minuet” 


The book of “‘Minuet’’, with the story of the Metropolitan Museum’s American Wing, with 
full sized plates illustrating the complete Minuet Service and showing its use, will be sent 
you for 25c in stamps. Address Dept. 10-100, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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WROUGHT FROM 


SOLID SILVER by 





through its FINE ARTS 
DIVISION 




















Smudge the swatch, then 
wash with soap and water. 
Tontine’s original beauty 
is easily vestored; it is as 


cleanable as your windows. 


Rub Tontine vigorons/y 
between your hands. Note 
the absence of cracks and 
ponholes. 


Leave Tontine in the di- 
rect rays of the sun. Note 
that its color is absolutely 


fast ! 





yeeros window shade worries 
for long years to come, by in- 
sisting on Tontine—the new 
shade cloth. It is unique — its 
beautiful tones harmonize, while 
its unusual merits endure. 

Test it yourself! On request we will mail 


testing swatches and an interesting booklet, 
“The Window in Your Home.” 








The Window Shade Material 
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Wallflowers 


we shouldn't be keeping you up so late. You’ve 
got to go to work in the morning.” 

“IT can go to bed early tonight,” Mrs. 
Claybourne said. 

She was tired. But her daughters were her 
daughters. She lived for them; felt no task 
too hard if it contributed to their happiness. 

Sandra, eating her sancwiches and drinking 
her lemonade, was aware that Doady’s tense 
mood was over. Having shelved for the mo- 
ment the memory of tonight’s fiasco, she 
pushed on to plans for the future. She had 
found an advertisement in the evening paper. 
She read it aloud: 

‘Well-known art dealer requires energetic 
and trustworthy assistant with some knowl- 
edge of old china and glass, young, well-spoken, 
and willing to make himself generally useful. 
Call at Room 41, Stocks Building, before ten 
a” 

“It’s worth trying for,” she said as she 
laid the paper down. 

“But they want a man.” her sister reminded 
her. “It says ‘himself.’ ” 

“T don’t care what it says. There’s no 
reason why a woman wouldn’t do as well.” 

“And how much do you know about old 
china and glass?” 

“T’ve read a lot, and I can learn.” 

“Getting a job,” Mrs. Claybourne inter- 
posed, “isn’t so easy as you think.” 

“Getting anything,” her daughter said cock- 
suredly, “is putting your mind to it.” 

Sandra, listening, was glad that she wasn’t 
restless like Doady She didn’t in the least 
care about getting a job. She got a lot out of 
small happenings, so that each day seemed to 
promise interests of its own, without going 
forth to seek them. It was perhaps the thing 
which gave zest to the life of Sandra Claybourne 
that she could, after those thrilling moments 
in the moonlight when John McCormack sang, 
give herself absorbingly to the eating of her 
sandwiches and the drinking of her lemonade. 
All was grist that came into her mill—a little 
walk to the butcher’s, a little chat with the 
baker, a little cake to make for Doady and her 
mother, a little dusting and sweeping before 
she allowed herself the luxury of an hour or 
two on the balcony with a good book. Yet 
there was this about it all—the little things 
satisfied her not because of themselves, but 
because back of them were the dreams of 
youth, which leaped forward into the future 
and visioned splendors which might never 
come to pass, but which were none the iess 
believed in and expected. 


HEODORA had no patience with Sandra's 

states of mind. She liked a good dinner and 
ate it with an appetite unlooked for in one so 
lissome, but she did not want to get the dinner. 
She did not want to hobnob with the butcher 
or chat with the baker. She did not 
want to bake a little cake or sweep a 
room. The things Theodora wanted had to 
do with getting on in the world. She did not 
believe in being content to go to market and 
to dream on the balcony with a book. Theodora 
did not care about the splendors of the future. 
She wanted things here and now. She felt that 
Sandra and her mother drugged themselves 
with dreams. 

She was too tired, however, for further 
argument. So she kissed her mother and went 
to bed. Early in the morning she would 
go forth to seek the family’s fortune. She 
had a sense of importance, as one who grasps 
at opportunities that others miss. 

Sandra, too, kissed her mother. 
night, precious.” 

“Good-night, my darling.” 

It was a little ceremony sacred to the two of 
them. They always waited until Doady was 
out of the way before they performed it. 
Sandra had begun it on the night after her 
father died. 

In bed and ready for slumber, Sandra found 
that her eyes would not close. The room 


““Good- 
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was warm, and at last she again went out on 
the balcony. Wrapped in her white kimono, 
she leaned over the rail. About the court all 
the windows were dark. The moon shone wan 
and pale. It was almost morning. 

All at once her eye was caught by a figure 
on the balcony below. A man stood by the rail, 
and on his shoulder was the white cat she had 
seen between the parted curtains. His face was 
upraised, and in the spectral light his features 
showed plainly. His profile was as thin as a 
silver dollar; his dark hair was tossed back from 
his forehead; he was as still as a statue. 

The moon touched Sandra, too, with light. 
As she leaned on the rail, she was possessed 
by a sense of the romance of the moment. She 
saw herself as Juliet the man as 
Romeo—“Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn 
bright!” She was no longer little Sandra 
whose partners had flapped their wings and 
flown away. She was Beauty in a garden— 
“Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night like a 
rich jewel!” 

Her heart beat to suffocation! 

The moon went behind a cloud. Sandra 
returned to realities, fled through the window, 
shut it behind her, and stood blushing in the 
dark. She wondered if the man had seen her 
leaning on the rail. She felt that he must have 
heard the beating of her heart. How silly 
she had been! How silly! 


CHAPTER IV 


RS. CLAYBOURNE and Theodora 

started out together the next morning. 
The older woman had to be at her oftice at 
nine, and Theodora wanted to be first to 
answer the advertisement. 

It was hot and close, and Mrs. Claybourne 
felt herself unequal to the long day. But she 
did not tell her girls. She was glad Theodora 
was so hopeful of getting a position. It would 
be dreadful to have her disappointed. But 
then, of course, such things happened. 

She sighed a little as she pulled her plain, 
black hat down over her graying locks. Tem- 
peramentally she was placid, but this morning 
she had a sense of deep depression. Here 
she was at forty-five without having got ahead. 
Perhaps Doady was right: she and Sandra 
dreamed too much; they did not seize the mo- 
ment and make it their own. 

One might have thought, however, seeing 
Sandra at her morning’s work, that she was 
making the most of the moments which were 
hers after the others had gone. She washed 
the dishes, straightened the rooms, changed 
her dress, and a little after eleven went out on 
the balcony with her book and a basket of 
sewing. With the awning down, she had some 
effect of privacy and a delightful sense of cool- 
ness, for the sun did not shine in the court 
until later in the day, and there was a soft 
breeze blowing. 

Once or twice she peeped through the rails 
of the balcony to that other balcony below and 
across, where last night she had seen the man 
and the cat. But neither of them appeared 
this morning, and she told herself it was perhaps 
as well. Nothing would seem as it had seemed 
under the moon. And one did not play Juliet 
in broad daylight. She found her mind running 
on it, however “How silver-sweet sound 
lovers’ tangues 

Sandra had a way of dressing up her thoughts 
with verse. Mrs. Claybourne adored lovely, 
singing sounds and had rocked her babies to 
sleep with rich, murmured cadences: “The isles 
of Greece, the isles of Greece, where burning 
Sappho loved and sung’’; or “This maid she lived 
with no other thought Than to love and be loved 
by me”; or “She was a phantom of deligit, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight.” 

Later they had learned by heart pages and 
pages of poetry. Theodora had cared less for 
it than Sandra. Theodora fed her eyes upo” 
beauty; Sandra fed her heart. There had been 
times at Windytop when Sandra had run wit 
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the wind, chanting. ecstatically to the trees, 
the skies, the flowering fields, some passionate, 

rfect thing: “And o'er the hills and far away, 
Beyond the utmost purple rim, Beyond the night, 
across the day, Through all the world she follow’d 
him.” Or “She is coming, my own, my sweet, 
were it ever so airy a tread My heart would 
hear her and beat, had it lain for a century dead!” 

It came to her now, as she sat under the 
awning on the cramped little balcony, what 
Windytop would be on a morning like this, with 
a flutter of young leaves, the warm smell of 
the pines, a thousand roses in the garden, 
and Doady and herself with their fancy-work 
on the wide porch, and their mother reading 
aloud to them. 

She had a little catch of her breath at that 
vision. It was dreadful to think that her 
mother, who loved the out-of-doors, should 
be caged in an office. With her fingers busy, 
Sandra’s brain worked to find some way out 
for all of them. 

She was roused from her thoughts by a com- 
motion in the court. She looked through the 
bars of the balcony, then jumped to her feet 
and hung over the rail. The other little bal- 
conies were crowded with people. Everybody 
was looking down; there were excited cries of 
“Let her alone . ” “Gee, he’s got her . <i 
“Can’t somebody call him off m a 

On the opposite side of the court a cat had 
been cornered by a dog. The cat was a silver- 
furred thing with a tail like a fox. The dog 
was a hard-muscled brute with a brass-studded 
collar—a police dog, mad for his quarry, kept 
back only by the indomitable courage of the 
high-bred little creature who faced him. 

Her right paw was busy. She struck at his 
nose again and again. He yelped, but did not 
give way. He had the best of it. Her back 
was to the wall; her blazing eyes saw no avenue 
of escape. 

Sandra heard herself saying breathlessly, 
“Oh, oh!” She wrung her hands helplessly 

. she couldn’t stand it if anything hap- 


pened to that pretty creature why 
didn’t somebody why didn’t some- 
body . 


Then the heart-stirring thing happened. 
Out from between the curtains where the night 
before Sandra had seen a man writing came 
the man himself. He vaulted the rail of the 
balcony, climbed lightly down from one iron 
support to another, reached the ground, and 
crossed the court yard on a run. 

The cat saw him and gave a frantic yowl. 
The dog did not see him, and plunged and 
bayed as his collar was caught by a strong 
hand. The man spoke to him in a foreign 
tongue. At once the excited brute ceased 
plunging and cocked his ear. The cat streaked 
away to safety. The man, without a glance 
at the crowded balconies, continued talking 
in a low voice to the dog. 


THERE was great applause from the watch- 

"ing audience. It was like a scene in a play, 
with all the people looking down at the man 
and the dog in the court. Sandra’s blood was 
pounding in her veins. What a picture he had 
made, smiling quietly and without self-con- 
sciousness while the people clapped! He was 
without a coat, and his soft, white shirt was 
open at the neck. His hair, brushed straight 
back from his forehead, was dark and shining. 
His eyes, too, were dark and were lighted when 
the continued applause compelled him to 
look up and acknowledge it with a gleam of 
sardonic mirth. Where had she seen a face 
like that? Whose portrait? Booth, perhaps. 
Or was it Barrymore? Both of them—dark, 
splendid, with that sardonic touch. 

Some one called from a balcony: “That 
dng needs a beating. He almost caught your 
ca 


The tall man laughed. “He won't get it 
from me. It is as natural for him to fight a 


Cat as for the Germans to fight the French. 
I must keep my cat at home.” 





The voice from the balcony persisted, “You 


spoke to him in German?” 

“Yes.” No more than that. 
cisive. 

The cat appeared on her own balcony. The 
tall man looked up at her. ‘Shall I let him 
go, Griselda?” 

Griselda. What an adorable name for a cat! 
Sandra was enchanted. The cat, moon-eyed, 
glanced down at her master, then began 
calmly to smooth her ruffled fur with her little 
pink tongue. Everybody laughed. Tragedy 
had been succeeded by comedy. 

The tall man released the dog, and the big 
brute leaped away. The people on the bal- 
conies began to go in. The tall man entered 
the house by the regular route, and presently 
Sandra saw him again at his table, writing. 

She had a thrilled sense of adventure. She 
settled herself in her chair but found it hard 
to get her mind on her book. She was young, 
and she had never had a lover. Boys had liked 
her and had told her so. But what they said 
had meant nothing to her. None of them had 
appealed in the least to her imagination. But 
here was one who appealed to it. As she lay 
with her eyes half-closed, her mind seemed to 
sweep back over the wide range of the heroes 
in the books she had read. Not one of them 
but could be matched in beauty and in prowess 
by the man across the way. Jvanhoe, Alan 
Preck, D’Artagnan, Rudolf Rassendvil—he had 
them all beaten. And the wonder of it was 
that every day she could watch him from her 
balcony, see him at night under the moon! 
It was characteristic of Sandra that the ques- 
tion of meeting him did not enter her mind. 
He was like an actor to be looked at, dreamed 
about, fitted into those dramas played on the 
stage of her illusions, but which had no physical 
presentment. That was enough for her. The 
rest might come later. She was content at the 
moment with the shadow, not the substance. 


Crisp. De- 


HE was roused from her meditations by a 

question asked by a woman on the balcony 
of the adjoining apartment. She was leaning 
over the rail, bridging thus a part of the dis 
tance, so that her voice carried clearly. 

“Did you see that man down there?” she 
demanded. 

Sandra sat up. “Yes.” 

“His name is Rufus Fiske,” the woman in- 
formed her. “I saw it on the house directory. 
He's good-looking, ain't he?” 

Sandra hesitated. Then said with some stiff- 
ness, ‘Yes, he is.” 

“He got the cat from me,”’ the woman said. 
“My husband don’t like cats, and I had to 
get rid of her. I don’t like them much myself 
But we paid a lot for her, and we wanted to 
get our price. He paid it. He seems to have 
plenty of money. I should think he'd live 
somewhere else. I bet I wouldn't stay in this 
stifling place if I had the price of the rent any- 
where else. I should think you'd hate it. A 
young girl like you. Shut up.” 

“It isn’t bad,” Sandra said. She wished the 
woman would stop talking and go away. 
She seemed somehow to spoil the morning. 
She had short, blond hair and round, blue 
eyes and wore a soiled, pink bungalow apron. 
“Your name is Claybourne, ain't it?”’ she asked. 
“Mine is Morton. Ione Morton. I've watched 
you a lot since you came! You don't seem to 
have much to do. You're always sitting out 
on the balcony reading books.” 


Sandra laughed. “Oh, no, I'm not. I’m 
the housekeeper. I've got to go in now and 


get lunch for my sister.” 

“What you goin’ to have? I want to get 
some ideas. I buy a lot of things round the 
corner at the delicatessen. I wasn't brought 
up to cook. I hate it.” 

“I like it.” 

“You do?” 

“Ves. I am going to have an omelette for 
dinner. With mushrooms. I adore making 
omelettes. 


And for lunch Doady and I will | 
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have bread and butter and berries and a pot 
of tea.” 

Sandra wondered why she was saying all 
this. She didn’t in the least like the young 
person in the soiled bungalow apron. She 
didn’t care to know her or to hold further con- 
versation with her, yet it seemed inhospitable 
to run away. And a Claybourne was never 
inhospitable. 

“Well, no berries and tea for my man. He 
| likes meat.” Jone leaned farther over the rail. 
“He likes meat—steaks and roasts and boiled 
dinners. He has to have strength for his work.” 

“What is his work,” Sandra asked idly. 

The gaze of the round, blue eyes shifted. 
“Oh, he drives a car over into Virginia every 

| day. Sort of express. He’s out nights 
| sometimes : She stopped and _ stood 
looking down. “‘There’s that Mr. Fiske again,” 
she said suddenly. “He’s got the best-looking 
clothes. My husband says they are too good- 
looking. He says he thinks that when a man 
lives in a place like this and wears clothes 
like that he needs watching.” 

Sandra was possessed by a cold and furious 
indignation. “Why should your husband say 
such things?’’ she demanded. 

“Well, where does he get his money? He 
don’t work any but a little writing. We asked 
him a hundred dollars for the cat. And he 
paid it. And my husband says, where does 
he get the money?” 

Sandra’s voice was level. “I really don’t 
know anything about him.” Then, “I must 
go in and get lunch for my sister.” 

She withdrew at once, leaving Ione Morton 
high and dry. Which served her right, Sandra 
| told herself, as she set things forth on a tray. 

Ione Morton deserved it. Saying things like 
that of a man who looked like Barrymore and 
called his cat “Griselda.”” One might as well 
throw mud at the Apollo Belvedere, or smirch 
the reputation of a Galahad! 


| CHAPTER V 

HEODORA, reaching Room 41 of the Stocks 

Building, found iive men ahead of her. 
They all sat in an anteroom and were ushered 
one at a time into an oflice beyond, by a uni- 
formed boy who said, coming out and seeing 

| Theodora, 

“They advertised for a man.” 

“IT know. But I’m going to havea try at it.” 
She was tense and vivid. 

The boy hesitated, but finally led the way. 
“Mr Maulsby isn’t easy to get along with,” 

| he warned, as he opened the door of the inner 
room. 

It was not, however, the difficult Mr. 

| Maulsby whom Theodora faced as she entered. 
A rather stout, ple:sant-faced woman sat 

| at the desk. She was well-dressed and had an 

| air of authority. 

| “I am Miss Deakin,” she said. 
I do for you?” 

“T came about the advertisement,” Theodora 
told her, “for an art dealer’s assistant.” 

“The advertisement expressly states that we 
want a man.” 

“Well,” said Theodora, “I thought if I 
filled the other requirements you might con- 
siderme. I am young, well-spoken, and willing. 
And while I don’t know much about old china 
and glass, I can learn.” 

Miss Deakin looked 
nothing but a child.” 

“I’m eighteen.” 

“You don’t look it. It’s the short hair and 
short skirts. What makes you think you would 
suit Mr. Maulsby?” 

Theodora, even more tense and vivid than 
when she had talked to the uniformed boy, said, 
“Because I want to work for him more than 
anybody else in the whole, wide world.” 

Miss Deakin stared. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

“No. And when I read the advertisement I 
didn’t know it was he who had advertised. 
But ever since I to Washington tae 
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windows of his shop have been meat and drink 
to me.” 

Miss Deakin tapped her pencil thoughtfully 
on her desk. “You speak his language,” she 
said. ‘‘That’s something. Windows have never 
been meat and drink to me, and that’s why 
I’m good at the business end of things. Byt 
Mr. Maulsby would rather look at Irish glass 
than eat an Irish stew.” She smiled and lifte| 
her hands in a little gesture of amusement 
“I’m the other way. I’m going to have Irish 
stew for my dinner.” 

Theodora didn’t in the least care whet Miss 
Deakin had for dinner. “Why not let me ge 
Mr. Maulsby?” she suggested eagerly. 

“T might,” Miss Deakin decided. “All the 
others I have interviewed this merning are 
hopeless. You are the only one who has a 
bit of appreciation of the kind of thing ye 
want. Mr. Maulsby has to have some one to 
look after special customers when he is away 
And they must be pleasantly and tactfully 
served. I attend to the business end of things, 
and we find it better to have the ofiice and 
shop in different buildings. And the shop 
force is short just now. Mr. Maulsby had to 
send one man over to England last week to 
have a try at a set of Wakelyn candlesticks 
that are on the market, and another left 
last night for one of the New York sales 
There’s a pair of Porcelain Marli horses tiat 
a customer wants. That’s why we advertised, 
to get some one at once.” 

Theodora had never heard of Wakelyn 
candlesticks or Porcelain Marli horses, but 
they sounded delectable. “If you'll only let 
me try!” she begged. 

“T’ll write a note, and you can tell any one 
in the front of the shop that I sent you to 
Mr. Maulsby. And if he doesn’t want you, 
you'll have his word for it and not mine. I'd 
be glad to have a girl with nice manners. That 
last man was impossible.” 

Theodora, speeding away with the note, 
beamed on the pessimistic office boy. 

“T’m going to see Mr. Maulsby.” 

The office boy indulged himself in a bit of 
pleasantry. “Well, I hope you like him. | 
see him every day.” 

On arriving at the shop, Theodora was shown 
at once into the garden. Two men were there, 
one in a great Chinese chair, the other seated 
on the stone bench. There was the fragrance 
of roses, patches of clear sunshine checkered 
with shadows, and a bird bath, with pigeons 
flying back and forth from its rim to the top of 


the brick wall. 
AS THEODORA appeared, the two men got 
to their feet. 
“Mr. Maulsby?” she asked. 
The older man said, ‘“‘You wish to see me?” 
“T have a note from Miss Deakin.” 
He read it. ‘“Didn’t she tell you that I want 
a man?” 
“Ves. But, Mr. Maulsby—I’m simply dying 
work for you. . .” 
Tense and vivid! Both the men saw it, as 
the office boy had seen it and Miss Deakin. 
Mr. Maulsby’s keen eyes studied her. 
“Why are you ‘dying’ to work for me? 
“Because every time I have looked in your 
window it has been—meat and drink.” 
She used the phrase deliberately. Why not? 
Miss Deakin had said that she spoke his 
language. 
He made her explain, however. 
you mean—‘meat and drink’?” 
“Well, it’s more satisfying than a—dinner 
at the Mayflower!” ; 
She brought it out with a rush, laughing, 
and the men laughed with her. In the eyes 
of the younger one was a sardonic light. Was 
he really as naive as all that? 
Maulsby, too, weighed her. “If you mean 
what you say, you are what I am looking for 
“T do mean it.” 
“Good. As soon as I get through with Mr 
Fiske, we'll ‘talk about it. You needn't leave 
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us. I'll get a chair for you. Just a moment.” 

It was young Fiske, however, who brought 
the chair. Theodora sat down in it and listened 
while the two talked. Mr. Maulsby was 
older than she had thought he would be. He 
was abrupt in manner. But she liked him. 
She felt it would be quite heavenly if she could 
get the place. ; ‘ 

As for the young man in the Chinese chair, 
he was attractive enough, but had nothing to 
do with her future. He was not even a cus- 
tomer. He had cone to sell some ivory figures 
which were set forth on the stone bench. 

“I’ve bought them,’’ Maulsby explained to 
Theodora, “although it almost broke me to 
do it.” 

“You can sell them for more than you 
paid,” the ‘other man told him, “but you 
won't. You'll never want to let them go. I 
didn’t. But I had to have the money.” 

“He’s buving a house for his cat,” Maulsby 
further elucidated. “I tell him he ought to 
yet a wile.” 

“Griselda is kind to my faults,’’ Rufus re- 
marked, “and when I am tired of her I can 
have her chloroformed.” 

Maulsby rose. ‘Come in with me, Fiske, 
and I'll write the check.” Then, to Theodora, 
“Pll be back in a minute.” 


HEY went in, and Theodora settled herself 

in her chair with a sigh of ecstasy. Could 
anything have been easier? Here she was, 
in Paradise! The little ivory figures still stood 
on the bench; a light wind blew rose-petals 
over them. The spired cedars cast shadows 
on the grass; the doves flew back and forth 
from the wall to the rim of the bath. Here was 
beauty brimming over! Meat and drink? Oh, 
the thing was nectar and ambrosia, food for the 
rods! 

When Felix Maulsby returned, Theodora 
said to him: ““Your garden seems a thousand 
miles away from everything. It is like one of 
Alma Tadema’s paintings.” 

“Alma Tadema is out of fashion,” Maulsby 
stated, “but a garden like this gives the lie 
to his critics. You’ve got an eye for things, 
and I’m glad of it. Most of the people I have 
about me might as well be in the shoe business, 
or soap. Now, you take Miss Deakin. She 
thinks I put her over into the other building 
because I wanted to get the oflice away from 
the shop, but that wasn’t my reason. I simply 
couldn’t stand her common-sense shoes and her 
marcel wave. As for Miss Carter out there in 
front, her horn spectacles almost drive me 
mad.” 

He sat down on the bench and began to put 
the ivory figures into their case. “I’m going 
to take these home and show them to my wife,” 
he said. “I’m not keen about leaving them in 
the shop. Somebody may try to buy then, 
and Fiske was right when he said I'd probably 
keep them. That’s the trouble with this 
business. I never buy a lovely thing without 
wanting to hold on to it forever.” 

_ “I’m afraid I don’t know just why things 
like that are so valuable,” 


Theodora con- 

fessed, 
“I'll teach you. I am sure we are going to 
geton. I’m not a hard taskmaster. And now 


perhaps we had better talk about what I am 
to pay you.” 

He drove a rather sharp bargain. “You've 
a lot to learn, and you will grow toward what 
you're worth.” 


He asked a few questions about her family, 
and she told him of her mother and Sandra, 
of W indytop and the efficiency apartment. 
“It’s like a cage. I can’t stay in it all the 
ume, that’s why I want to work.” 

“I see,” he stood up. “Come on in, and I'll 
show you the shop.” 

He showed it so thoroughly that it was after 
twelve when Theodora started home. She 
Was aware, as she stood waiting for the street 
car, that the day had darkened. The air was 
filled with dust that blew up from the hot 


streets. Everybody Jooked moist and pink. 
The northwest sky was black. 

“There’s going to be a storm,” Theodora 
told herself, and hopped on the car in a hurry. 

Women were fanning themselves, and men 
were mopping their faces, but Theodora felt 
cool and crisp. With the news she was bearing 
with her, the elements had no power to touch 
her. Tempests might rage, lightnings flash, 
and thunders roar, but she was going to work 
tomorrow morning! Nothing less than an 
earthquake which swallowed up Mr. Maulsby’s 
shop could quench her raptures. 

When she arrived home, she fell into the 
arms of her twin. ‘Sandra, I've got it.” 

“Doady! Really?” 

“Really.” 

“Where?” 

“Maulsby’s.’ 

“Not the one with the lovely windows!” 

“Tes,” 

“Oh, Doady!” 

They were a sparkling pair, eyes bright, 
breath quick. ‘As soon as I change,’’ Theodora 
said, “I'll tell you all about it. I didn’t have 
an umbrella, and I had to run for it.” 


’ 


She laid a magazine on the table. “Mr. 
Maulsby loaned me that. It tells all about 
Wakelyn candlesticks and Porcelain Marli 


horses. Just the words sound fascinating, 
don’t they, Sandra?” 

“T’ll say they do.” It seemed to Sandra 
as if the air in the little room was electric 
with the spark that Theodora had _ lighted. 
Wakelyn candlesticks. 
Splendid! Sumptuous! Stimulating! 

“T’ll have lunch ready by the time you get 
into dry things. There’s just the tea.” 

The storm had brought with it a change of 
wind and coolness. Sandra had raised the 
awning, and the room was filled with silver 
light. With the tray between them on a little 
table, the two girls, shut in from the outside 
world by a curtain of streaming rain, were aware 
of the deliciousness and delightfulness of the 
moment. 

Theodora, relating her adventures, began 
with the oflice boy and Miss Deakin. She pro- 
gressed to the garden and her meeting with the 
two men. She told of the beauty of the spired 
cedars and the checkered sunlight on che sward, 
of the fragrance of the roses, the birds flying 
back and forth. She described Felix Maulsby: 

“He’s delightful, Sandra. Magnetic. He 
makes me feel that there’s no end to what I 
can do for him.” 

Her meeting with Fiske was not emphasized. 
He became important only as the owner of the 
ivory figurines. ‘‘The loveliest things, Sandra. 
The Five Senses. Mr. Maulsby paid two 
thousand dollars for them. He says they are 
worth more than that. But he wouldn't tell 
Mr. Fiske of course.” 

“Mr.—Fiske?” 

“The man who sold them to him. Rufus 
Fiske. He’s rather young and good-looking.” 

The thing came like a thunderclap! Rufus 
Fiske, Rufus Fiske, Rufus Fiske P 

Sandra wondered why she did not say to 
Doady, “Oh, Rufus Fiske, he lives across the 
court.” 

But she did not say it. She simply sat there 
listening to Theodora’s voice and to the rain 
which played a beating accompaniment. How 
queer life was! A few hours ago she had not 
heard of Rufus Fiske. And here he was running, 
as it were, along the road of life beside her. 
Perhaps he would run on ahead and she would 
never caich up. Yet she had a thrilled sense 
that this was the beginning! 


CHAPTER VI 
HEN Mrs. Claybourne reached home that 


night, the news of Theodora’s geod fortune 
was like wine to her weary soul. All through 


the hot day, as she had worked in her office 
she had longed for Windytop. 
spaces. 
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Wallflowers 


where one might be alone. The hill at the back 
of the house, with the exquisite stillness of the 
little grove that topped it. Oh, for an hour 
in that grove tonight, with the rising moon 
tangled in the branches of the trees, and with 
the plaint of the wood dove intensifying the 
stillness! Sanctuary. It had seemed to her, 
riding home in the crowded trolley, as if she 
could not face the narrow confines of the apart 
ment, the lack of privacy, the girls’ problems. 

And now here was Theodora making her 
incredible announcement. “Eighty dollars a 
month, mother, and more to come if I am what 
he wants.” 

“My darling—how wonderful!” The re- 
action brought faintness. Mrs. Claybourne’s 
lips were white. She caught at a chair. 

The twins were solicitous. ‘‘Lie down a bit, 
dearest,” Sandra said. “I won't hurry things, 
and you ‘ll have time for a bath before dinner. 
I’m having an omelette and mushrooms, and 
Doady ordered ice-cream. We're going to 
celebrate!” 

Sandra sang under her breath as she beat up 
eggs, and broiled the mushrooms. Theodora 
had put on her hat and had gone for flowers 
for the center of the table. It was a big ex- 
travagance, but they had decided the occasion 
warranted it. “It will perk up mother, poor 
dear. She misses the garden.” 

Roses and ice-cream and Rufus Fiske! 
was the way Sandra’s thoughts ran. 
dared look out of the window. 
until dusk came. 


That 
She hardly 
She would wait 
Until the moon rose. 


HILE Theodora was gone, Gale Markham 
called up. 

“T want the two of you to lunch with me on 
Saturday. Have you anything else on hand?” 

Sandra told him frankly, ‘“‘We never have 
anything on hand.” 

“T’ll come at one, 
ride afterward.” 

“T’ll have to ask Doady. 

““A—what?” 

**A place to work. 
shop. She adores it. 
is marvellous.” 

‘He is more than that. 
Not always an agreeable one. But never a 
bore. He married his wife because she looked 
like Sir Peter Lely’s Duchess of Portsmouth. 


then. And we'll have a 


She’s got a job.’ 


The art 
Maulsby 


At Maulsby’s. 
She says Mr. 


He’s a personality. 


At least, that’s what he says. She doesn’t 
look like it now, but she thinks she does. People 
like to get invitations to her dinners. Steph- 


anie’s quite mad about them. Goes there a lot. 
Once upon a time I went, but I’m too poor to 
keep the pace. Look here, suppose I come 
over tonight and congratulate your sister. 
And meet your mother. May I?” 

“Of course.” 

“IT won’t keep you up late. You'll need your 
beauty sleep after last night.” 

Last night! As she hung up the receiver 
Sandra wondered if it had been only twenty- 
four hours since she had stood on the balcony 
like Juliet, under the moon 

Theodora, arriving with six pink roses in a 
white paper, heard the news. ‘Gale Markham 
is coming.” 

“When?” 

“Tonight.” 

Theodora’s eyes swept the crowded room 
critically. “I wish he had given us a bit 
more time to fix up. But the roses will help.” 

“Men aren't critical, Doady. And he knows 
Mr. Maulsby.” 

“Does he?” 

“Yes. He says Mrs. Maulsby is as interesting 
as her husband. And that people fight for 
invitations to dine with them.” 

“IT knew they were like that. 
in my luck, Sandra.” 

Mrs. Claybourne, appearing at that moment, 
remarked, ‘“‘Down our way we don’t fight for 
invitations from shopkeepers.” 

“Mother,” Theodora protested, 


I can’t believe 


“nobody 


pays any attention to things like that in these 
days.” 
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“Perhaps not.” Mrs. Claybourne felt that 
it wasn’t worth the argument. Why spoil 
their little feast with a discussion of worn-out 
social standards? But a Claybourne was q 
Claybourne. Subconsciously she had a feeling 
of resentment that Stephanie Moore and 
these Maulsbys, whoever they were, might 
think they could condescend to her daughters. 


When Gale Markham arrived, he brought 
more roses. ‘“‘Mother cut them from our 
own bushes. She sent them to you, Mrs Clay 
bourne. She remembers having met you 
years ago. She was Betty Ballard.” : 

Mrs. Claybourne, too, remembered. “She 
was the prettiest thing.” 

“She is still pretty, ” said Betty Ballard’s 


son. ‘And she is more than that. 
bravest woman I know.’ 

He did not explain why he called her brave, 
nor did they ask him. But Sandra, having 
heard him say it with a deepening of his young 
voice and an added brightness in his blue eyes, 
felt her heart warm toward him. 

“Mother hopes you'll have tea with her 
some afternoon,”’ Gale continued. ‘‘It is hard 
for her to make calls. She’s rather an invalid 
and rarely gets out.” 

When Gale got around at last to talk of the 
Maulsbys, he said to Theodora: ‘You'll love 
his house. It’s a charming place.” 

“T may not be invited. You see, I’m just 
a girl in his shop.” 

“‘Maulsby isn’t like that. All he asks of his 
guests is that they are interesting. He has 
no patience with banalities. You can’t cross 
his threshold just because you've got a lot of 
money or a string of ancestors. He gets to- 
gether all sorts of freaks and celebrities. 
There’s always an amusing crowd.” 

“IT shall never be able to keep up with 
Doady,” Sandra stated. ‘She came home 
today talking about Wakelyn candlesticks and 
Porcelain Marli horses. It is all Greek to me.” 

It was not, it seemed, Greek to Gale. He 
knew a lot about it. ‘‘We sold Maulsby loads 
of things after Dad died. Mother says our 
house looks like the Whistler room in the Freer 
Gallery—all shelves with nothing on them.” 

He said it lightly, so that they were not aware 
of the tragedy that lay behind his words. At 
his father’s death had come the revelation of an 
estate mismanaged and utterly without value 
All the beautiful things that had been sold 
were to have gone into the home which Gale 
had planned for Stephanie. There had been 
one chair in which he had dreamed of her by 
his fireside. It had been sent to Maulsby’s 
with the others. And that had not been the 
worst of it. Losing the furniture had been a 
little thing beside the fact of Gale’s loss ol 
faith in the woman he loved. 


She is the 


MBs. CLAYBOURNE, in her best dress 
4 of thin black, leaned back in one of the 
big chairs and listened to the chatter of the 
young folks. She decided that she liked Gale. 
Already she was linking him in her mind with 
romance. Which of her daughters would be 
crowned with his favor? Sandra with her 
dreams, or Doady with her drivi ing ambitions? 
Either of them would make him a good wife 
Of course, he was poor, the girls had told her 
that. But then his mother was a Ballard. 
One need go no further than that for distinction. 

When Gale went away, all the plans had been 
made for Saturday. He was to call for Sandra 
and pick up Theodora at Maulsby’ S. 


Theodora confessed: “We've nothing to 
wear.” : 
“Nonsense!” Gale’s eyes went from one 


“I’ve told you, you're a pair 
pee 


twin to the other. 
of pretty things. Why worry about accessories! 
“Wait till you see us with our new haircuts. 
And I’m going to wear rose-colored smocks 
in Mr. Maulsby’s garden—and learn to dance 
the Charleston.” There was laughter in 
Theodora’s eyes, but earnestness in her voice. 
“You'll see. At Ste phanie’s next dance Sandra 
and I won’t be wallflowers.” 
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Wallflowers 


“Speak for yourself, Doady.” Sandra, too, 
| was smiling. 
| Mrs. Claybourne asked, “Were they really 
|W wallflowers?” / 
“It was my good luck that they didn’t 
'dance. Otherwise I shouldn’t have had a 
look-in.” 

When Gale went away, he left them with a 
fine sense of his friendliness. They were al] 
| to have tea with his mother on Sund: Ly. 

| “J shall feel safer if I have you tied up for 
| two engagements,”’ he told the twins. “And 
I shall never be able to call either of you ‘Miss 
Claybourne.’ I’m old enough to be your— 
godfather. You won’t mind my calling them 
| Sandra and Doady, will you, Mrs. Clay- 
| bourne?” 

“I think.he’s an adorable person,” Sandra 
announced as she brushed her hair. 

Shé*said it frankly, because she wasn’t 
in the least self-conscious. She had no blushes 

| or heart- beats when she thought of Gale. She 
left her tremors and thrills for Rufus Fiske. 
She could not have spoken Rufus’ name 
aloud if she had died for it. 

It had grown warm again, and when a little 
| later Sandra stepped out on the balcony, the 
world was flooded with silver. She stood by 
| the rail and looked across the way. No one 
| was there. The window was dark. 

Oh, well, the night was heavenly . . . She 
flung herself down in the long chair, and gazed 
up at the sky . that orbed maiden . . 
with white fire laden . . . whom mortals call 
the moon 


"THERE intruded presently on her conscious- 

ness the sound of voices, and she became 
aware that two men were standing in the court 
below. 

“If I have a house, I must have a car. See 
what you can do for me, Williamson. Second- 
hand.” 

Williamson’s voice had a youthful quality. 
“Sounds like matrimony to me. A house and 
ac” 

“Only fools marry.” 

“Woman-hater?” 

“No. But I have eyes to see. And there’s 
so much unhappiness.” 

“And so much happiness. I’m going to make 
a try for it when I find the girl. If she'll have 
me.” 

“You can get any girl, if you really want 
her.” 

“That’s easy enough for you to say. You've 
got the looks.” 

“Do you think I want to be married for my 
looks?” 

“Well, you might be.” 

“Heaven forbid. I’m domestic enough with 
Griselda. I have money enough to support a 
| cat, but not a wife. So why muddle things up.” 

“Some day you'll fall in love.’ 
“Which has nothing to do with the case. 
One may fall in and out again.” 

“No,” said Williamson stoutly, “if love is 
worth anything, it is for one woman. Men who 
squander sentiment on a_ half-dozen don’t 
know love when they see it.” 

Silence fora moment. ‘You are fortunate to 
think that.” 

“I do think it. Constancy is the best gift 
|of the gods. Men and women who haven't 
it miss a lot.” : 

“One may have it and yet not find an object 
on which to bestow it.” ; 

Silence for a moment, then Williamson said: 
“You'll wake up some day and want a home. 
A wife. Children.” 

“My dear fellow, I’m not romantic. And 
poverty dims the gla@jour. Do you think 
I’d have a wife Bam se faced and out of 
temper over the gas stoVe on a night like this? 
I ate broiled fish and a salad at a charming inn 
three miles from the edge of town. I couldn't 
have afforded it for two. And all Griselda 

| asks for is a bit of salmon from a can.’ 


. 





| | “Isn’t there something in having a face 


| on the other side of the table?” 
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beautiful floors—bright 
linoleums. That is what 
Old English Wax has 
done for the homes of America. 
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need for expensive, bothersome, com- 
plete refinishing jobs that upset the 
house. 

Old English Wax beautifiesall floors — 
new floors, old floors, varnished floors, 
shellaced floors, linoleum floors. Simply 
use the paste wax to give your floors the 
first hard, protecting finish—and for a 
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In between times, all you need do is 
polish and clean your floors occasion- 
ally with Old English Liquid Wax. It 
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and renews the polish. 
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Wax or Old English Liquid Wax, a soft 
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use the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
shown above. You simply slide it over 
the floor. Nothing to get out of order. 
Inexpensive. 

This single device not only polishes, 
but also applies, both paste and liquid 
wax. Thousands of women use it. 
(Read money-saving offer at the left.) 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 
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money and trouble—when to use paste wax, when 
use liquid wax, how to beautify old floors, and treat 
new ones—page after page of authoritative helpful 
information based on over thirty years’ experience 
The coupon will bring your copy free. 
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Wallflowers 


“I have a book to read. A cat to pet, 
That’s enough for me.” 

“T don’t believe it. And I’ve got to be going, 
Fiske. It’s getting late.” 

“Come on up to my apartment. I’ve some 


| ginger ale on ice, and there’s a bit of cheese 





and some biscuits.” 

“You say that like an Englishman.” 

“T went to school in England. Two vears 
there and two in Germany, worse luck. [| 
learned to speak German so well that when 
the war came they got me into the secret 
service. The only good I’ll ever get out of that 
is a book I’m writing of my experiences. Some 
of them seem pretty rotten when I put them 
on paper. I’m staying in Washington because 
I can get some of the stuff I want up at the 
Library of Congress. I go up there in the 
afternoons and write at night. I want to get 


| out in the country, where I can have quiet. 
My nerves got touched up by the war. But 


it was worth it.” 

“Well,” Williamson’s voice was modified by 
distance as he walked beside the other across 
the court, “I was too young for it. But I'd 
give half I possess to have been in it.” 

“That’s what a neurotic world can’t under- 
stand,” Rufus Fiske said, “that death and 
terror were balanced by bigger things. That 
the evils of peace at this moment are worse 
for young men than war.” 

Sandra strained her ears to hear more. 
But there was no more coming. Fiske and his 
friend had entered the house. 

After that it was quite like a pantomime, 
with the two men crossing and recrossing the 
space between the parted curtains. They 
ate and drank, and at last Williamson left 
And Rufus Fiske sat at the table writing 

Sandra, watching him, thought of the things 
he had said. He was hard. A cynic. She 
hadn’t thought him like that. Yet his hand 
had been kind when he stroked the cat. 

Her mother came to the. window. “Aren't 
you ever going to bed?” 

“I’m not sleepy.” She rose, however, and 
went in. “I feel as if I should never shut my 
eyes. I'll take something to read to bed 
with me. Perhaps it will make me drowsy.” 

She picked up one of the magazines that 
Theodora had brought, and carried it with her. 


| Propped up on her pillows, with a bedside 
| lamp flooding the pages with light, she found 





the book interesting. It had many colored 
illustrations and was packed with advertising 
of antiques and art objects. 

Turning the pages idly, her eye was caught 
by a line of print: 

“Wanted—To find a set of ivory figurines, 
Seventeenth Century, representing the Five 
Senses. Taken from private residence in Santa 
Barbara. Suitable reward for information or 
for return. Address L2. Care of this maga- 
zine.” 

The blood all seemed drained from Sandra’s 
body. She spread her hands over the staring 
words to shut them from her sight. 

After a while she grew calmer. Snapped 


| off the light and lay wide-eyed in the dark. 


The thought which had frightened her was 
preposterous. A man like that couldn't. Yet 
what did she know of him except that he was 
kind to a cat and had a head like a Ganymede? 


| And there was that impossible person in the 
| pink bungalow apron, 


“My husband says, ‘Where does he get his 
money?’ ” 
(To be continued) 


Are You Going to College 
in September? 


(Continued from page 25) 
buying (that cute little-dance frock at the ex- 
hibit; father won’t care)! She comes back 
white, heavy-eyed, “Simply dead, my dear. 
\nd then, after midsemester tests, come mid- 
semester warnings, and Marguerite is among 
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Mothers asked for this 
soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking 
a toilet tissue that was soft, pure, absor- 
bent and absolutely safe for children. 
They now have it in ScotTissue. Made 
to mothers’ specifications—snowy 
white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 

ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly 
appointed bathroom for the comfort and 
well-being of every member of the fam- 
ily. Easy to buy —just say“ScotTissue.” 










TRADE MARK R paTEMT OFFKE 
EG. US, ’aTENT OF Fw 


The absorben Fatt 
white Toilet pape 


Scott Paper Company 













j Re 10 Chester, Pa. U. S.A os ; 
4 0 id 
| 0 0 SHEETS — 445 Leis em | 
| 15 cents 
a roll 
| “4 Our Offer 
; ¥ If your dealer cannot st ipply you, 
4 5 cents with ur dealer's 
if 


— end yo mia fu 
d. 








in Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 


3 rolls 2§c. 
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‘Now—a new 


and totally different way to sat! 


remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your make-up 
That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 


Please accept a 7-day supply to try. See coupon below, 





The ONLY way yet discov- 

ered that removes all dirt, 

grime and grease-laden accu- 

mulations in gentle safety 
to your skin 





ODERN beauty science has 

discovered a new way to 
remove cleansing .cream—a way 
different from any you have ever 
known. 

It banishes the soiled towel 
method that all women detest. 
It contrasts the harshness of 
fibre and paper substitutes with 
a softness you'll love. 

Now a test is being offered. 
Send the coupon and a 7-day 
supply will be sent you without 
charge. 

It will prove that no matter how 
long you have removed cleansing 
cream with towels, paper substitutes, 
etc., you have never yet removed it 
thoroughly from your skin ... have 
never removed it properly, or in 
gentle safety to your skin. 


What it is 

The name is Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — 
absorbent—a totally new kind of ma- 
terial, developed in consultation with 
leading authorities on skin care, solely 
for the removal of cleansing cream. 

It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 

Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as a towel; 24 
times as any fibre or paper makeshift! 





Stops oily skins, Combats imper- 
fections. Lightens the skin 


On the advice of skin specialists, women 
today are flocking to this new way. 
It will effect unique results on 
your skin. By removing all dirt 
and grime, it will give your skin a 
tone three or more shades whiter 

than before. 


KLEENEX | 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream — Sanitary 
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That’s because old methods failed 


in absorbency. They removed but 
part of the cream and grime. The 
rest they rubbed back in. That is why 
your skin may seem several shades 
darker sometimes than it really is. 

It will combat skin and nose oili- 
ness amazingly. For an oily skin in- 
dicates cold cream left in the skin. 
The pores exude it constantly. That’s 
why you must powder now so fre- 
quently. That’s why, too, imperfec- 
tions often appear. 

This new way combats those fail- 
ures of old ways. One day’s use will 
prove its case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent without charge. 





Kleenex ’Kerchic{s — absorbent—come in ex- 
quisite flat handkerchief boxes, to fit your 
dressing table drawer . . . in two sizes: 


Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 inches . . 


35¢ 
65c 


Professional, sheets 9 x 10inches 


7-Day Supply—FREE 

KLEENEX CoO., G-9 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send withovt expense to me a 


sample packet of Kleenex ‘Kerchiefs— 
absorbent—as offered. 





Name.... | ; 


Address H 
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‘Are You Going to College 
| in September? 


the unfortunate. “I don’t know what’s the 
she says. “I always got along well 
in high school. The time just goes, here, | 
never have time for anything.” She sits up 
later and later trying to catch up. She can’t 
understand what the class work is about: she 
is afraid to go to class. Isn’t this an uncom- 
fortable story?» What would you do to help 
Marguerite? Perhaps it is too late, so far as 
staying in college is concerned. She can not 
seem to recuperate from a bad cold and doesn’t 
come back to college after Christmas. 

What was the matter with Marguerite? 

Why did she fail? She is a bad manager. She 
has overdrawn her account at the bank in 
| health as well as in money. She has taken it 
for granted that there would be enough time 
and attention for everything if she just kept on 
being busy. “The other girls, the upper-class- 
men, do all these things, and more.”’ She has 
| not been able to sleep or to study sufficiently; 
she has not found time for a little quiet or a 
| country walk, essential to health and to peace 
| of mind. 

How could she have managed? She should 
have made up her mind the very first day that 
lessons came first, and she should have planned 
her time as carefully as she had previously 
| planned her clothes. She should have avoided 
the tea-rooms and the idle talk. It is too late 
in November to begin again. So many girls 
have said, “I got behind in the beginning, and 
then it was too late to catch up.” 


N ARGUERITE couldn’t manage her mind 
either. Her excuse to herself was that she 
couldn’t concentrate. When she sat down to 
study, her thoughts were filled with details of 
what was going to happen tomorrow or next 
week; of how terrifying the teacher was; she 
was tired, hungry, sleepy. She began a hun- 
dred times to learn or to try to understand, 
but always she came back helplessly to the 
same point. There are definite points to keep 
in mind to help you study. Your teachers will 
tell you if you ask; there are books you can 
look up. Find places to work where you will 
not be disturbed. Come to your difficulties 
with a fresh mind. Follow definite topics in 
your reading. Direct your mind; do not let it 
lead you aimlessly, and you will find, as many 
others have done, far greater interest in your 
work, and a sense of mastery that is a delight. 
But poor Marguerite—she believed only what 
upper-classmen said. She repeated with 
authority their statements as to what every 
{one does and wears and thinks. 

Nor was Marguerite in control of her affec- 
tions. Sometimes they were focussed on a 
person not in college; sometimes it was some 
one here. Ideas, books, other people, all seemed 
flat when she wasn’t with the adored one, 
either in person or in thought; when she 
wasn’t reading, or writing letters, or tele- 
phoning. Sometimes, indeed, one seems able 
to think of nothing but home, especially the 
first weeks. One imagines the family at break- 
fast, or on Sunday evenings; one has such a 
sense of loss that one can not study or be 
interested at heart in anything else. It will 
do no good to tell you what to do, but try 
hard to seek interest and entertainment in 
what is around you; be nice to some one more 
miserable than yourself; show in achievement 
that you are worthy of your family’s conf- 
dence; find in yourself resources that you 
did not know you had. Keep your thoughts 
resolutely to the front. Do not telephone 
home, nor exist solely for mail time. Your 
family must help you. If you think that 
you are going to be homesick, have them agree 
beforehand not to write too often at the start. 

Is there any way one can tell whether one 1s 
a good manager? Every one will be busy; 
every one says she can not possibly find tme 
for all she has to do. But if you find that you 
are sitting up late three nights a weck. stop, 
cast up your accounts, go over your plan of 




















She'll thank you in after years 
if you teach her now the way 
to healthy, happy teeth. And 
you can’t afford to let her take 
chances, for her beauty, her 
health and her mental de- 
velopment, all depend so much 
on her teeth. 


Teach her the simplest, yet 
most effective beauty secret in 
the world ...Colgate’s Ribbon 


Dental Cream. 
*k ok * 


Colgate’s is the modern way 
to protect the charm of beauti- 
ful teeth. It makes them flash 
white and lovely when you 
talk or smile. It brings out all 
their natural beauty. But more 
important ... it will help to 
keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams 
into every hard-to-get-at place 
between the teeth and under 
the edges of the gums. 


Remove Those Causes 
of Decay 
Colgate’s penetrates every 
place where it is possible for 
germs and food particles to 
collect. It loosens these im- 
purities at once. Then it 


( 





Mother—Guard Those Lovely Teeth 
They’re Priceless! 


washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolute- 
ly clean. The warm dark 
interior of your mouth is an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
But they can’t lurk there and 
multiply, when you use Col- 
gate’s regularly. Colgate’s lit- 
erally goes right into their 
hiding places and removes 
those causes of tooth decay. 


Your mouth feels clean after 
using Colgate’s ... and it is 
clean. You'll like the taste of 
Colgate’s . . . even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Here are children being taught to 
fight tooth decay. Colgate co- 
operates with thousands of school 
officials and health authorities in 
teaching dental hygiene. 











Priced right, too! 
Large tube... 25c 
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Bad Teeth May Mean_ 
Sickly Backward Child 
































— 
Taxpayers Assessed Huge Sum 
Because Pupils Are Ke- 

tarded by Dental Ills 





It is hard to believe that 
defective teeth can lead to 
the dreaded “catching” dis- 
eases that mothers fear 
when children go to school. 
But ask your dentist or phy- 
sician. Either one will tell 
you that the consequences 
of tooth decay may be 
serious beyond belief. 


Do you realize what it means in 
cold dollars and cents, when 
children fail “to pass” in school? 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has figured out that tax- 
payers are assessed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year 
for the re-instruction of children 
who have been kept back through 
disability caused by bad teeth. 


School surveys have shown that 
mental development as well as 
physical, suffers when children’s 
teeth are bad. 


The move for better teeth is 
sweeping the country. Conditions 
are improving—but they still are 


bad. Much must yet be done. 
Give the child a chance. 


Special Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 871 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 
I enclose two cents in stamps, Please send 
me a generous trial tL be ot R bt on Dental 
Cream. 


Name 





Address 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 














French dressing is the most sophisti- { FRENCH DRESSING 


cated of all salad dressings and it is 3 parts Wesson Oil x 


| 


also the easiest to make. The plain ¢ 1 part vinegar or lemon juice 


dressing may be varied by adding any || Salt and pepper to taste 


seasonings or condiments that you like. MIX WELL 
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Are You Going to College 
in September? 


time, weigh again the non-essentials, replenish 
your stock of sleep, and ask the help of some 
older person. The older people of the college 
world are your friends. They want you to 
succeed; they want to be helpful, but they 
realize that you are responsible for yourself. 
If you need their help, you must ask for it. 
Nor can they help you if you will not help 


yourself. : 
Are you a good manager of detail? Has 
there been a tear in your coat for weeks? 


Do you lose your glasses just before examina- 
tions? Do you look up trains beforehand, 
and are you apt to miss them? Do you for- 
get to go to appointments? Do you get your 
papers in on time? Notice the girls who are 
good managers, who accomplish what they 
must without fuss or frenzy. Observe yourself, 
plan cleverly, and act. More than you realize, 
perhaps, you have had help in self-manage- 
ment in school and at home. Study hours 
have been allotted; absences were not allowed. 
Your balance in health, your expenditures in 
leisure, were as closely under the supervision 
of experts as the size and disbursement of 
your allowance. The cause of failure in the 
Freshman year is often bad management of 
what the girls call glorious freedom. 


NNE JENNISON is a Sophomore who is 
nice to you from the beginning and keeps 
you laughing at table. Blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
approachable Anne—her face sparkles all over. 


Such pretty clothes she has, and popular— | 
she never seems to study; she says she hates | 
her subjects. Oh dear, she makes you feel so | 


restless. She had to work awfully hard to get 
into college, she told you once; her family was 
bound she’d come. So once in, she decided 
she'd have a good time. She crams for writtens, 
but day after day, what’s the use? And her 


sister Evelyn at home having such a hectic | 


time! 


e She does things, too, you wish she wouldn’t. | 


She takes out books from the Library without 
signing up. What's the difference, she says, 
if I’m using them? She motors when she isn’t 


supposed to. Every one does it, she says. | 


It’s all right, if you are careful and get away 
with it. She is noisy in quiet hours; she doesn’t 


seem to have any responsibility or considera- | 


tion; it makes you thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Later on, impulsive Anne may have to leave, 
or she may decide she can not be bothered any 
more with cramming and examinations and 
red tape; but it is more likely that she will 
do just enough work to keep at the edge of 
graduation grade. Some people will feel, 
“What a pity she doesn’t do herself justice, 
and make something fine of herself!” and 
sometimes Anne herself regrets, "way inside, 
that she is superficial, selfish, careless of the 
obligations of college life. Is Anne going to be 
your model? Are you going to slip into her ways? 

Elsie Harmon has a delicate skin; she is 
especially pretty when her fine, straight hair 
Ils waved. At school she was assistant editor 
of the Monthly. Her teachers were all fond of 
her; she always recited. She was rather shy 
with the boys, but she read heaps of books. 
Every one expected that she was going to do 
something big at college. But nothing hap- 
pened. She did her work and kept her head 
for a time, but as the months went by she 
lost heart. The trouble was that she didn’t 
stand out at all here. She had to work ter- 
ribly hard to get above a D, lots harder than 
the other girls. The teachers didn’t know her 
at all, and when she did volunteer in class, no 
one paid any attention to what she thought. 
She didn’t believe she had the ability that she 
thought she had when she came. She wasn’t 
awfully interested in these subjects anyway. 
She let her work begin to slip; she got just as 
good marks when she didn’t work so hard. 
The girls didn’t like her very well either, she 
was sure, and more and more she became 
desperately unhappy. 
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“Good!” 


Yes, Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in to- 
mato sauce with cheese, does have a 
flavor all its own—a deliciously good 
flavor—an unmistakable Heinz flavor. 

Heinz makes the dry spaghetti 
itself, makes the sauce from Heinz 
grown tomatoes, selects the special 
cheese. Then the recipe of a famous 
Italian chef is followed with all the 
usual Heinz care. No wonder Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti is so good and so 
nourishing, too—and all ready to 
serve. 

Why cook spaghetti yourself, when 
Heinz has already done it for you? 


Ask grocer for new prices. 


. HEINZ 
67) Spaghetti 


In tomato™auce with cheese ' 
The taste is the test 


Newsalad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps - H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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So delicious, so conven- 
ient, now people have it 
always in the bouse. 





Easier to keep in the house 
and lots nicer to eat : - 


‘Phenix is putting up their delicious cheese 
in the new % and 4 lb. packages oe 


D? you know the satisfaction that 
comes from having a convenient 
package of mellow creamy cheese al- 
ways on hand? So delicious that you 
are proud to serve it to guests. Ready 
to add the touch of savor to the salad, 
au gratin dish or dessert. 


Now people are eating more cheese 
than ever before. Their families ask 
for it every day of the year. For the 
Phenix cheesemakers have found the 
way to make cheese actually easier to 
have in the house, nicer to serve and 
lots nicer to eat than ever before. 
Mellower and creamier, this delicious 
Phenix cheese comes in convenient 


14 lb. and 1% Ib. packages as well as 
in 1 Ib., or from the 5 |b. loaf. 
American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Lim- 
burger. At grocers and delicatessens. 
A package of this cheese for you! 
A package of Phenix American Cheese and 


recipe booklet will be sent you on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


ENCLOSE COIN WITH COUPON BELOW 


The Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. B-12 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 

I enclose 10 cents in coin for sample package of 

Phenix American Cheese and your booklet ““De- 

lictous Cheese Recipes."’ 

Name 


a 














Gp State 


. Phenix Cheese 


Made by the Makers of Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese 
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Are You Going to College 
in September? 


Are you sorry for Elsie or are you annoyed 
with her? Elsie was not a good loser. She could 
have asked for help. She could have observed 
the work of other girls. She could have kept 
on with her studies until she became interested 
in them for their own sake, and then, not 
fretting as to whether she was doing as well as 
the others, she would have shown her knowl- 
edge. Would the girls be interested in her jf 
she had no thought but what they were thinking 
of her? Had she an interest in their good 
times? Could she contribute anything? Was 
she observing of the books, papers, magazines 
around her? Had she any interest in life 
that she followed and tried to develop? Elsie, 
I said, was not a good loser. She felt she was 
not appreciated; she lost faith in herself: 
she gave up. She wanted so much to make a 
good effect, and was so afraid she wouldn't, 
that she didn’t dare give herself away by asking 
questions. She put a barrier of glass between 
herself and us: we could see her, but she 
couldn’t speak to us. She should have used her 
mind to understand herself and the people 
around her, and her time, not in brooding on 
her lack of success, but in planning new efforts 
and in carrying them out. 

Even suppose she had found herself in a 
house where the girls were all ‘‘prom-trotters,” 
who talked entirely of men who were just too 
cute or perfect flat tires. What then? She 
should have been friendly, kindly, at least; 
she should ,have realized that their feelings 
were not unlike her own, however different 
their manners and ambitions. And she should 
have kept her eyes cpen constantly for girls 
she would enjoy as friends. In classes, in 
sports, in casual ways she should have had 
initiative and sensitiveness in following up 
acquaintances. The variety and stir of the life 
that carries one along with it would have 
helped in this hard time. But mostly her 
sporting and valiant patience should have seen 
her through. 


AR I you a good loser? Can you learn by 
experience? Can you suffer the fortunes of 
war and still believe that college, that life, 
has much for you? If you look, you will find 
many girls working against handicaps of 
every sort, with courage undreamed of. 

Rattle-pated, well-meaning Marguerite; 
pretty, pleasure-loving Anne; shy, disappointed 
Elsie—have I given the impression that they 
represent all college girls? I do not mean to. 
They are the exceptions. There are hundreds 
of girls who are not only lovable, but interest- 
ing and capable, with power to feel and think 
individually, each one exploring new fields, 
testing herself, working her way into her place 
in the life of today, each one eager to know 
you, to see what you have to give, and what 
you make of it all. I chose the three because 
they stand for much in every single one of us 
that is a hindrance in the way of our full 
achievement. 

Do you know yourself? What are your pow- 
ers and dangers? What is your will? Can you 
put aside the glamour of the stories of college 
life, of what you have heard, and think of col- 
lege as part of the real world, with real difli- 
culties and opportunities? Are you willing 
to search for your special abilities and make 
good your inadequacy; to hold to the highest 
standards that you know of conduct, effort, 
thought; to be self-reliant, yet seek advice; to 
be independent, yet mindful of the needs ol 
the community; to be patient, yet enterprising, 
to love the pleasures of the crowd not more 
than the quieter pleasures of the mind; and 
above all, to regard the field of knowledge 
not as the ticket office where one must pay, 
but as the field of adventure? To do all these 
things is to fulfill the often said purpose in com 
ing to college, ““To broaden myself, and to 
have a good time,” but it is also to approach 
the ideal that is not so often stated, ‘To fin 
myself.” 
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A Philadelphia school test 
that surprised Mothers 


No doubt you feel it is a good thing 
for your children to have a cereal for 
’ breakfast on school mornings. But do 
you think it makes much difference 
what kind of cereal they have? 





ers were interested to know how 
much a child’s school work would be 


| In a Philade!»hia school the teach- 


So every morning, at recess, for a 
number of weeks they served the 
children a bowl of cooked cereal and 
milk. 


The results amazed both teachers 
and mothers. These children showed 
a distinct improvement in three ways: 

1. They gained in weight. 
2. They had better blood. 
3. They had an improved 


school record. 


All over the country school author- 
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affected by the kind of food he eats.’ 


ities have been making tests like this. 
The results are always the same. With 
a hot cereal breakfast a child gains in 
health and efficiency; without it, he 
lags and falls behind. 


Because mothers are finding what 
important results this seemingly sim- 
ple thing brings, they are gladly 
co-operating. 


One hot cereal which children have 
loved and profited by for more then 30 
years—one which all child health 
authorities commend—is Cream of 
Wheat. Physicians advise it for two 
reasons: 


First, because in its delicious cream- 
iness is a wonderful store of that men- 
tal and physical energy which every 
school child needs. 


Second, because it contains none of 
the indigestible parts of the wheat. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


eAnd showed what seemingly small things 


may have important results 


Every ounce of it is food, so quickly 
and easily digested that the child who 
has it for breakfast is benefiting from 
it by ten o'clock. 


Is there any doubt then what you 
will want to serve your children to- 
morrow morning? A good hot towl 
of Cream of Wheat! If there is none 
on your pantry shelf there is plenty at 
your grocer’s. 


Note: For a variety of delighiful 
ways to serve Cream of Wheat write 
for recipe booklet. With it we will 
send free a sample package, and our 
authoritative booklet, “The Impor- 
tant Business of Feeding Children.” 
Address Cream of Wheat Company, 
Dept. C-4, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerken- 
well Road, London, E. C. 1. 


| To Teachers 


To help you to carry out 
the national school pro- 
gram cf education in 


for authoritative free 
teaching material. State 
grade ard number of pu- 


pils Addvess Dept C-4 














wt health hebits, write us |}* 
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More than six million women use this modern  short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now—Sure success every time in 
making your jams and jellies - - 


ERY few fruits contain enough 

jellying substance to jellify all of 
their juice. That is why by the old-fash- 
ioned method the juice had to be “boiled 
down,” or concentrated. 

Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that vou have never been able 
to use them fully ripe, when their flavor 
is at its best. 


Never Another Failure 


But, now, even without previous expe- 
rience, you can make perfect jam or jelly 
every time from any fruit you like. You 
need never again have a failure. 

For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 
liquid concentrate, which, used with any 






ge 





W ir Certo one or two minutes’ boiling is 
Your fruit jells perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 
jelly from the same amount of fruit 


enough. 
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fruit juice, gives it the required amount 
of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. 


Only One or Two Minutes’ Boiling 


“When I make them by the Certo 
method,” women say, “my jams and 
jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 
For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. This short 
boil prevents darkening in color and 
keeps in the jars all the delicate fresh 
fruit favor which formerly boiled away. 

And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you get 
half again more jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10c for half-size bottle — enough to 
make 6-10 glasses of jelly, depending on the 
recipe used. 





Dovctas-Pectin Corr., 
607 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
send me 


Please postpaid a trial half-size 


bottle of Certo with the recipe book. I en- 
close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 
postage 

Ds cdandddndndsadbcnhed advesssn ers 
Address 

Cit» . State 
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and colonial characteristics. There was the 
Dutch insistence on cleanliness apparent in 
its scrubbed and scoured spotlessness; and the 
Dutch respect for thrift in the empty soap- 
dishes—passengers being required to furnish 
their own—and the empty racks in the desks— 
passengers being required to ask for stationery 
and having it doled out to them two sheets. 
two envelopes, at a time—and the napkin 
rings—passengers being required to use their 
table linen with an eye to protracted service, 

There was the Dutch appreciation of hearty 
and abundant food in the frequent and de- 
licious meals to which we sat down. Tea 
was served as soon as we were fairly under way; 
and having finished their tea, most of our fellow 
passengers began on a succession of cooling 
drinks which sustained them until it was time 
to sit down to the seven-course dinner to which 
we were summoned two hours after tea. 
Fried croquettes followed the thick soup and 
preceded the fried fish smothered in tartar 
sauce; multitudinous vegetables accompanied 
the filet mignon, a sweet rich compote of fruit 
the roast chicken, grated nutmeg and shredded 
coconut, the asparagus hollandaise, ice-cream, 
pastries, and tropical fruits followed each other 
swiftly. Then came the far-famed Java coffee: 
the fresh coffee essence—cold for your seasoned 
Colonial and true Javanese, but hot, upon 
request, for the uninitiated tourist—is passed 
in tiny glass pitchers or small glass-stoppered 
bottles very like medicine bottles in appearance. 
This is so strong that only a very small portion 
is poured into each cup and diluted with hot 
milk, and sometimes with whipped cream as 
well, and _ liberally sweetened. Breakfast 
brought coffee again, and an endless variety of 
cold meats and cheeses—breakfast. strange 
to say, was the only meal at which cheese 
appeared at all—raisin bread, thick porridge 
served with coconut sirup, tomatoes fried with 
bacon, and “eggs to order.” At eleven in the 
morning came ruby-colored § sherbets  sur- 
mounted with whipped cream, in tall, slim 
glasses and at one o’clock luncheon, which 
proved a scarcely less extensive repast than 
dinner, and, like it, was followed by coffee. 

I hasten to state that I soon found I could 
sample only a few of the delicacies offered 
between and at each meal, and even the boys. 
whose appetites I have hitherto considered 
insatiable, were speedily defeated in their 
efforts to compete with the Dutch, who can 
not be beaten as trenchermen! 


A Really Hot Country 

All previous opinions that we had _ hitherto 
“suffered with the heat” changed when we 
reached Batavia. Never before, we unani 
mously admitted, had we known what heat was, 
or could be—steaming, damp, suffocating. 
It enveloped us without mercy as we descended 
from our boat at the harbor of Tandjong 
Priok, the artificially constructed port six miles 
away from the city, where we were met by 
Mr. Kuykendahl, our vice-consul, who saw 
us through the customs and guided us through 
the clamoring throng of coolies who pressed 
their services upon us; it followed us along 
the flat, canal-bordered road, dripping with 
early morning moisture, to “Old Batavia, 
and thence along a similar road to the “New 
Batavia’’—Weldevreden; it jeered at us as 
we returned “to freshen up a little” to our 
bedrooms, each situated behind its own 
porch-sitting-room, after the almost invariable 
fashion of Javanese hotel bedrooms—a fashion 
which seems delightfully spacious and luxurious 
until the realization is driven home that the 
sitting-room excludes both air and light—l 
there happens to be any of either!—that there 
are no electric fans, and that the electric lights 
are turned off during the daytime! And 
finally it came and covered us, in place, as 
it were, of the non-existent upper sheet, 
when, having relegated to remote corners 0! 
our apartments the sausage shaped bolster 
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© Fauce the fads, Mothers, 
for your children’s sake 


+48 rer? 


This Simple Addition to Diet Improves Food and Protects Health 
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Every year thousands of boys, and girls* 
especially, seem in the best of health; then 
something happens. 


That something is too often simple goiter— 
a swelling of the thyroid gland which im- 
pairs both mental and physical processes. 
Its cause is a lack of iodine in everyday 
foods—proved beyond question. 

And its prevention is one of the easiest 
matters. You simply use Morton’s Iodized 
Salt daily on the table and in cooking to 
make up for the lack of iodine in other foods. 


It is our finest table salt to which has been 
restored Nature’s trace of Iodine that is in 
all salt before refining takes it out. It 
tastes the same as the regular Morton’s 
Salt and—“When it rains it pours.” 


Morton’s Iodized Salt was prepared at the 


\‘ request of food and health authorities com- 
ath \\ bating goiter all over the United States. 








SSN Get it at your grocer’s today. Also clip the 
ae coupon below. We will send you free a 
“- i) book no woman can afford to miss. 
A . 


*One authority conservatively estimates that 
40% of the adolescent girls in the northern 
half of the United States have goiter. 


FRE E / Morton Salt Company, 
-e Dept. 44, Chicago, Til. 
Please send me FREE copy of “How Iodized Salt pre- 


vents Goiter.” 
Name 














MORTON'S 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 


Plain or todized 
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In using advertisements see pave 6 129 














‘Ha uf of the Four Million 


will fail this year 
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URING the first few days of 

September, more than 4,000,000 

youngsters will enter the first 
grade in school. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, about half of the Four 
Million will fail to reach the second 
grade on time. Their failure will cost 
$150,000,000 in taxes. But more seri- 
ous than that, many of them will have 
made a beginning in the habit of failure. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has declared that much of the 
waste in our schools is due to physical 
and mental defects in the children. 
He has called on parents to give more 
earnest thought to preparing chil- 
dren, physically, for life. 

On first thought, such a plea seems 
needless. Naturally parents want their 
children strong and healthy. But do 
they enforce the laws of health? Here 
are glimpses of the actua! situation: 

Ina survey of 15,000 grammar school 
children in San Francisco, it was found 
that 56% drank coffee. 

In a Chicago nutrition clinic, it was 
found that among children 6 to 16 years 
old, over 50% drank coffee or tea regu- 
larly. 

In a study of 500 children in Minne- 
apolis, it was found that 83% drank tea 
or coffee or both, at one or more meals 
each day. 

Wholesale violation of one of the 
best-known laws affecting children’s 
health ! 

The drinking of tea and coffee is far 
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\ Will 


be 
ee among them? 
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child 


from being the only reason why half 
of the Four Million will fail. But it 
is one reason. Yet the fact that so 
many drink coffee is evidence of the 
need of a hot drink. 

But why a hot drink that is harm- 
ful—when they can have one that 
contributes instead of tearing down? 
Give your children Instant Postum 
made with milk. It is prepared in a 
moment—just put a level teaspoonful 
of Instant Postum in a cup—fill the 
cup with hot (not boiled) milk, and 
stir—sugar to taste—and it’s ready! 

Every child likes this drink imme- 
diately—even those who dislike milk 
alone. It’s a real “‘grown-up” drink. 
And it is so wholesome and nourish- 
ing!—whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
plus body-building milk. 

Will your child be among the 2,000,- 
000 who will fail? Guard against it by 
taking this important step—accept 
the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator ! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want to send you a week’s supply of 
Postum, free, to start you on the thirty-day 
test—a test of Postum that is long enough to 
judge results. I will include my directions for 
preparing Postum with hot milk, for children, 
and with water, for yourself. You will benefit 
by making this test along with your children. 

“If you would rather begin the test today, 
you'll find Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
only one-half cent a cup. 

“ For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant 
Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 








19286. Pc? = STEER 
P.—G. H. 9-26 | 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
P . | I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
a ie 18 a n¢ Post Health me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply o | 
-roducts, which include also I "4 — ae | 
. ; NSTAN OE 6 «20s -% = & - 0 Check | 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Dou- ee stant Pos ys ee 
: mee ; } (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
ble-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Postun Ceazat 0 prefer | 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran : | ” tameniel ty tein) : ; 4 ’ \ 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Pos- —— , _ | 
tum in two forms. Instant Postum, ll Name } 
made in the cup by adding boiling Pewee | 
7 otrect 
water, is one of the easiest drinks we . | 
in the world to prepare. Postum \| City State | 
Cereal is also easy to make, but } ] 
should be boiled 20 minutes. I In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerear Co., Ltd. || 
| 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario | 
= eee 
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and long, stiff broom which are always thought- 
fully supplied as bedfellows we lay down on the 
huge, hard mattresses stretched over springless 
bedsteads and, shrouded with mosquito netting, 
endeavored to rest from two until four in the 
afternoon. Not that we wished to rest; not that 
any of us—except the convalescent—needed to 
rest. But it is the custom of the country to do 
so in Java, and there are few customs in any 
country so scrupulously observed. The stores 
close; motors cease to run; the telephone is 
silent; the servants disappear. 

At four o'clock, unrefreshed and _ indeed 
almost desperate from the heat, we rose and 
faced the problem of bathing before dressing 
to go to the American Consulate for tea and 
bridge. Tubs and hot water are both ex- 
tremely rare in Java; and though at Batavia, 
in striking contrast to some other places, 
we often had to pass the office, and once even 
in the driveway, to get to the bathroom— 
we each had a private bath. This, being inter- 
preted, meant that we were each provided 
with a small cubby-hole in the corner of 
which stood a tank of cold water, carefully 
constructed so that you could not cheat and get 
into it; and you were supposed to stand beside 
this tank and pour water over yourself from it 
with a little bucket. We never discovered a 
| satisfactory solution for soaping ourselves 
or using a nailbrush, under these conditions; 
and though in time we learned to accept them, 
we did not learn to enjoy them. 


A Welcome from Home Folks 
That first afternoon, however, we did not 
get past the stage of lamentation, and finally 
presented ourselves at the Consulate, feeling 
very much as if some one had driven a steam- 
roller over us, and devoutly hoping that we did 
not look it. The kindly welcome we received 
did much to restore our drooping spirits; 
and in making the acquaintance of Mr. a 
Mrs. Hoover, our consul and his wife, we 
strengthened our already strong impression 
that the United States is, almost without excep- 
| tion, graciously, wisely, and worthily repre- 
sented in foreign lands. 
The Hoovers have long consular experience 
behind them—in Spain and South America, 
Austria and Germany, and Mr. Hoover's fine 
accomplishment in not only filling but fulfilling 
| his delicate position at Danzig during the war 
has received well-merited praise in the memoirs 
of Walter Hines Page, our Ambassador to Great 
Britain during that same critical time. In 
Java the Hoovers have made_ themselves 
j universally beloved; and ethough laboring 
under the handicap of inadequate quarters— 
in that respect, too, alas! they are like many 
|other American representatives—dispense a 
never-failing hospitality in the little house 
which serves for both home and offices, and 
| which is much smaller and less pretentious 
| than most of the consulates in Java. From 
| that first pleasant and cheering tea, to the 





farewell dinner the night before our de- 
parture, we were indebted to them for 


unceasing courtesy, consideration, and _help- 
fulness. 

In spite of the heat, and for many reasons 
besides that of the Hoovers’ kindness, we 
| should have been glad to linger in Batavia, for, 
without the beauty of Singapore or the charm 
of Manila or the subtle fascination of the 
Chinese cities, it is far cleaner and _ better 
kept, far more  prosperous-looking, than 
| they are, and it holds much that is of arrest- 
ing interest. Old Batavia is almost com- 
| pletely commercialized now, and though 
many Japanese and Chinese still live there, 
}it is no longer used for residential purposes 
| by the Dutch, who have all moved out to the 
| more open and healthful Weldevreden, where 
| they have built low, white houses, porticoed 
|and pillared, on the Koningplein and along 
| the fine, well-paved streets. But some of the 
|quaint old mansions and the town hall, 
| standing yet, though converted to new pur 
| poses, bear witness to the pomp and dignity 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


“Axx glass? A complete dinner 
service?’” you say. ‘It sounds 
like a fairy tale, or a dazzling 
dream from Arabian Nights 
is it really practical?’’ Yes, 
most decidedhy so. Fostoria 
platters and dinner plates, cups 
and saucers, vegetable dishes, 
soup plates, cereal dishes are 
as serviceable as the flower 
bowls, candlesticks and com- 
potes. Tests of many months 
prove Fostoria entirely practi- 
cal for serving all kinds of hot 
foods and drinks. Fostoria 
dishes never “‘craze’’ and are 
very difficult to chip. The 
plates stack conveniently, a 
se much appreciated by the 
ousekeeper. However lovely 
you imagined it might look, 
you will be delighted by the 




















friendly glamour the complete 
dinner service of Fostoria gives 
your own table. Soft glowing 
amber with little rose-hued 
lights;cool gleaming green; gay 
blue—what wondrous effects 
thecolors give! The frosty, lace- 
like patternings are absolutely 
permanent. ... Send today for 
‘The Little Book About Glass- 
ware’’—free. Address Dept.G-9, 
The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 





THE FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY 

Dept. G-g, Moundsville, W. Va 

Please send me “The Little Book About 
Glassware.”’ : 








Name 
Street 
Cuirtv Strate 
E Seg se i) 
in using advertisements see 





Now the full splendor of Fostoria—the complete dinner service 





Bouillon cup and 
Saucer, service 
plate, footed tum- 
bler, salt and pep- 
per shakers shown. 
. . « Every piece 
of glassware leaves 
our factory bearing 
this brown and 
white label. 
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Aunt Ellen says she invented “savory 
pancakes” — such an original whole 
lunch in themselves! The most deli- 


cate kind of batter... 


then cheese, 


paprika, bits of boiled ham. 


Write 


° 
for her recipe, and address 


“Aunt Ellen,” Dept. S-1, The Gris- 
wold Kitchen, Erie, Pa. 








AUNT ELLEN says: 


“I cook royal lunches on my Griswold 
Cast Iron Griddle in such a little while! 


A avick helpmate my 
Griswold Griddle is— 
for fish patties, potato 
balls, griddle cakes, gold- 
en-all-over mush, cooked- 
through sausage! It’s of 
such sturdy cast iron that 
once it is hot, it holds 
that heat ... holds such 
an everywhere heat that 
the whole side of a pan- 
cake next to the griddle 
gets an even gold-brown 
without any spotting. 
Then flop—and it’s the 
other side. Decidedly 
tempting! With fluffy 
doneness in-between. 

“I fry savory pancakes 
around bits of white 


Reg. U. S 








chicken, grated cheese, 
and melted butter—just 
because that smooth 
griddle invites concocting 
royal lunches. And the 
handle has a heft con- 
venient if I want to 
spoon things out.” You 
can buy Griswold Grid- 
dles at the better class 
hardware, house-furnish- 
ing and department 
stores. [The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., 
U.S A, 
7 +A 5 

Makers of Extra Finished Cooking 
Utensils in Cast Iron and Aluminum, 
Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Revers- 
ible Stove and Furnace Pipe Dampers, 
Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo and 


other Portable Bake Ovens and Elec- 
tric Waffle Bakers. 


‘GRISWOLD 


|rows, the patient, tireless people are con- 
| stantly going to and fro in a ceaseless stream, 


Pat. Off. 
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of bygone days, and the ancient canals inter. 
sect it still, as they did when the ships of the 
East India Company came proudly into port. 

The Portuguese Church, built in 1693, has 
that strange look which I have noticed before in 
the cathedrals of Berne and Geneva—in Roman 
Catholic churches taken over by Protestants, 
but some of its luxurious carved gilding, and 
and in the encircling churchyard are some 
noble tombs. Turn the corner from the 
Portuguese Church up Jacatra Road, and 
you come to an old wall hideously surmounted 
by a whitewashed skull transfixed by a spear; 
and the wall is marked with a tablet bearing 
an inscription in Dutch and Javanese which 
(in translation) reads: 

“To perpetuate the punishment of the de- 
testable crime of Pieter Erberveld, a traitor to 


| this country, it is forbidden to build, to car- 


penter, or to plant in this place, now and for- 


lever. Batavia, 14th April, 1722.’ 


Pieter Erberveld, whose skull is so _hide- 
ously displayed here was an influential half- 
caste who conspired against the government, 
intending to massacre the Europeans in 


| Batavia as they sat at worship in the Portu- 
|guese church, but his niece and ward, who 
| lived with him, loved a Dutch officer, one of her 


uncle’s proposed victims; and because she 
could not endure the thought of her sweet- 
heart’s death, she betrayed the plot, though 
she flung herself in the canal when she had done 
so; and Pieter Erbeveld met his death in the 
cruel and relentless fashion of the times. 


Motoring to the Hills 

Batavia was formerly described as ‘‘the most 
unwholesome place in the universe,’ and the 
almost incredible rate of mortality from fever 
which prevailed there is perhaps one of the 
explanations of the fact that the capable 
Dutch, roused to the situation and coping with 
it successfully, now pride themselves upon 
having the best doctors and hospitals in the 
East—an opinion which they do not hold 
alone. So, although, as I said before, I should 
have been glad to linger for many days, look- 
ing at the landmarks of Old Batavia with 
Mrs. Hoover for a guide, and listening to the 
fascinating old legends she told me, I acted 
promptly upon the advice of the physician 
who came to see our convalescent and who 
told us to take him without delay to the hills. 

We hired a motor car—of which more here- 
after—set off at dawn, gained the outskirts of 
the city before it was fairly astir, passed through 
Buitenzorg, the official residence of the 
Governor-General, glimpsing with delight the 
gentle antelope grazing on the wide lawns 
surrounding his palace, and the famous botan- 
ical garden which encircles it like a park, and 
came upon our first stretches of rural Java: 
corn as tall and vigorous as any in Kansas, 
fields of glossy tapioca, tier upon tier of ter- 
raced rice, the wet red soil shining like lacquer 
where the first green shoots were piercing 
it, the golden grain hanging heavy where it was 
already ripe for harvest, for one crop follows 
another in quick succession, and all stages 
of growth can be seen in adjacent acres. 

But Java is so densely populated—nearly 
seven hundred persons to the square mile— 
that one seldom has the feeling of being really 
in the country: one little village crowds 


| closely upon the heels of another, the houses 
| made of plaited bamboo and half hidden by 
|the luxuriant growth of plants and trees, a 


little school house, a little biblioteck (library) 
and a rural bank in almost every one—for the 
statement that the Dutch deny all educational 
and financial opportunities to the Javanese 
is pure slander; and along the highways, 
bordered with tall prim trees planted in neat 


their babies slung across their shoulders in a 
wide slendang (scarf), the folds of their batik 
sarong—the wide, straight piece of cloth, 
usually colored in soft shades of brown, 
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which serves as nether garment for both men 
and women—falling gracefully about them. 

Many of the girls are very pretty, ex- 
quisitely formed, with large, gentle eyes and 
abundant hair. We passed one, standing on a 
little bridge, a basket balanced against her 
slender hip, who would have filled any sculptor 
with thankful joy, if he could have secured her 
for a model; while the gleaming figures of the 
children restore or instill—as the case may be— 
a belief in fairies and elves and little woodland 
creatures of all kinds! They not only scamper 
through the villages and trudge beside their 
elders on the highways! They fly the gay 
little kites which are sold, stacked in neat 
piles, in the wayside stores, looking like tiny 
bronze mercuries as they leap and spring; 
they sit astride the water-buffalo who will 
sufer no white man to come near them, 
guiding them to their work, tending them 
caressing them, caring for them; they stand 
poised against the banks of a canal, and 
suddenly plunge in to swim and duck and 
float. 

They appear unexpectedly and mysteriously 
in clusters of twos and threes, or quite 
alone beside a slender tree or from the depths 
of a tangled thicket far distant from any 
human habitation or parental guidance, and 
wait there, solemnly staring at the passerby, 
entirely naked, entirely quiet, entirely un- 
afraid; and when these little apparitions: are 
seen in the mists of dawn or the glow of dusk, 
they seem wrapped indeed with the elfin 
magic of some wonder-tale. 

Noon found us in Bandoeng, a _ bustling 
inland city more than two thousand feet above 
sea-level and correspondingly cooler than the 
stifling seaport of Batavia. It is pleasant and 
prosperous and self-important, and it is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds; it proclaims its own 
fortunate characteristics with every breath it 
draws; and it even aspires to become the capi- 
tal city, and has already succeeded in wrestling 
from Batavia the Government Headquarters of 
the Army, Air Force, Railway Post Office, 
Mines, and Central Purchasing Department. 
It has, moreover, a school system which might 
well be the pride of any city in the world. 

Membership in the clubs, is, in Java, a 
large factor in social life, for every large city 
has two or more clubs, to which the head of 
the household belongs and is free to take his 
entire family for dances and dinners and 
other diversions, and in which the enjoyment 
of music is a large factor. And, having been 
given guest cards to the Concordia Club in 
Bandoeng, we took the greatest possible plea- 
sure in visiting it, in sitting on its wide, 
open-air terrace and in its well-stocked read- 
ing-room, and, on one occasion, of attending 
with our kind hosts a splendid concert. in 
which the program was devoted entirely to 
the music of Tschaikowsky. 


The Tea Plantations 

Between Bandoeng and the famous resort 
of Garoet lie some of the most famous tea 
estates in Java, and I took advantage of my 
first opportunity to visit Tanara, one of the 
greatest of these. My route took me high 
into the hills, covered acre upon acre, mile upon 
mile, with clustering clumps of tea plants, 
laurel green, glossy, luxuriant; the clipped 
shrubs and hedges of an Italian garden could 
hot present an appearance at once more lovely 
and more ordered; and, in an Italian garden, 
even the largest, there could not be this seem- 
ingly endless extent. It was late wen I reached 
the factory, situated in the center of the estate, 
but the manager, smiling and cordial, con- 
ducted me through it without haste; and I saw 
first the great baskets in which the fresh tea 
eaves are weighed as they come in from the 
fields, then the wire racks upon which, still 
damp and green, they are stretched to dry; 
the great machines which roll and sift them: 
and finally the process of packing the tea 
for export in immense wooden boxes lined with 
silver paper. 





Thousands of new 
recipes every week 


Yet this single recipe has won more 
users than any other in history 











IAT an avalanche of new recipes 

there is to choose from! Day in and 

day out they reach you through 
magazines and newspapers, through friends 
and acquaintances, through pamphlets and 
cook books! 

The eager interest of American women 
in bringing their families ever greater 
pleasure at table, is one of the striking fea- 
tures of our age. 

Yet today with literally thousands of 
new recipes to try out every week, a single 
old-time recipe has pleased more women 
than any other ever recorded. The news of 
the recipe that Aunt Jemima perfected on 
the old plantation years ago and of her 
tender pancakes with their wonderful flavor, 
has spread to all parts of the country. 

Before the Civil War, as we all know, 
Aunt Jemima refused to tell a soul how she 
mixed the ingredients for her golden- 
brown, fragrant pancakes. Only her mas- 
ter and his guests could enjoy their un- 
equalled flavor. It was only after the War, 
with her master dead, that Aunt Jemima 
was persuaded to sell her secret to the rep- 


a chance to test 
REE— 


this famous recipe 


Flour and Prepared Buckwheat Flour mailed 


delightful suggestions. Send coupon today 4 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake a 
free with new recipe booklet giving many 
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resentative of a famous milling company. 

Today you get her recipe ready-mixed— 
her own ingredients just as she propor- 
tioned them—in Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. We grind her special flours in ma- 
chinery built for the purpose. Only in this 
way is it possible for you to have pancakes 
just like her own, always tender and fluffy, 
with that old-time flavor which has made 
her famous. 


In a twinkling the batter is ready 
So simple today to bake these Aunt Jemi- 
ma pancakes—deliciously light and whole- 
some every time! 

Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every 
cupof Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir! 

Notice how your family brighten up 
when they first taste Aunt Jemima’s cakes 
with that matchless plantation flavor. Plan 
now to test her recipe—ready-mixed. Use 
coupon below to send for trial packages of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour or get full size packages 
from your grocer. The Aunt Jemima Mills 
Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. E-9, St. Joseph, Missouri 








folder. 
Name 
Street 


City 


Gentiemen: 


Pancake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe 


Send free trial size packages Aunt Jemima 
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RIENDLY arms stretched out to 
hold a tired man’s frame. Lights 
softly shaded to rest weary eyes. 
The first grateful puff on the cool 
Havana when long legs stretch 
luxuriously to the crackling hearth and pleasant 
relaxation comes with the sense of duty done. 


The “Elgin” occasional chair will make HIS 
half hour after dinner a period of real rest. Its 
wide, inviting arms, tapestried back and cushioned 
velvet seat fit the body like an oft-worn glove. 
Men everywhere are allured by its satisfying 
comfort. Women admire its distinguished style. 


The “Elgin” is our 1760 arm chair. The burl 
walnut coffee table is our No. 120. These and 
other Elgin A. Simonds pieces are sold by deal- 
ers of distinction everywhere. Ask for the 
names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


STIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good Gurniture 
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The picking of the tea leaves is done almost 
entirely by women and girls, who go into the 
fields early in the morning, working under an 
overseer, and continue their labors until 
about noon, putting the leaves, as they pluck 
them, into a gray sack with a large opening 
which hangs on their back. The sorting of the 
tea in the factories is also done by women— 
and often by very little girls—who toss up the 
great shallow, woven trays in which the leaves 
are piled and shake and sift them with great 
skill and swiftness. Both these processes, 
also, are very interesting, so I was delighted to 
see them at another estate in a different 
district which I visited later on; and I was es- 
pecially pleased at an invitation to spend the 
week-end on one of the large plantations. 

This visit was made peculiarly interesting 
for me by the fact that my hostess was an 


| American, a Californian of exquisite loveliness 
| and charm, with whom Heer Weniger, one of 
| the great Dutch planters, fell in love—as no 
| one could very well help doing—during a visit 


to the Golden State, and forthwith married 
and bore off to become the chatelaine of his 
domain. These medieval terms are quite 


| correct for me to use, for this particular planta- 


tion has never yet been taken over by the 
Dutch government for jurisdiction, and the 
old feudal laws of power and dominion for the 
liege lord and allegiance for the fief still prevail 
there. The tenants are the vassals of the 
planter; and he is magistrate, judge, and ruler 
all in one, and lives in sumptuous state. There 


| are twenty-three servants in the great house 


and the great garden which surrounds it; a 
swimming pool, a stable of thoroughbred 
horses, tennis courts, golf courses, a garage 
full of cars—with any or all of which the for- 
tunate guests are free to amuse themselves. 
Over this elaborate ménage the American 
hostess presides with unfailing poise and charm: 
the liege lady of a great colonial domain, who, 


no less than those titled American women 


who wear with distinction the  coronets 
with which marriage has crowned them, has 
brought both skill and adaptability to her great 
task, and still displays, as they do, ever and 
again, some trait of adamant Americanism 
which comes refreshingly to the fore. 


A Motor Trip 

But to return to Bandoeng, which I did 
more than once, and which I grew to like 
increasingly each time, thanks to the kindness 
of Mr. Hovig, the Director of the Government 
Industries, and of Mr. Neal Williams—a 
prominent American merchant—and his family, 
who made it possible for me to see the city 
and its people in a way I should never have 
been able to do without their help: my first 
visit there was only a fleeting one, for my 
first care, as I have said before, was to establish 
the convalescent in the hills above Garoet; 
and we reached there through the rosy must 
of one of the most heavenly sunsets I have 
ever beheld, for if the sun splashes into the 
sea at Manila with a vital arrogance of splen- 
dor which it displays nowhere else in the 
world, is spreads a gossamer veil of glory 
over the mountains of Java at dusk, which 
surpasses in celestial loveliness one’s visions 
of paradise. And it is no wonder that lying 
out on the terrace at Ngamplang under 
the skilful care of the resident physician, 
at that most excellent of hotel-sanatoria, and 
gazing peacefully at such scenes as these—tor 
the shifting panorama of beauty is almost 
equally inspiring at any hour of the day— 
he had already gained greatly before Larry 
and I left him for the first of our jaunts 
about Java, and was immeasurably better 
each time we returned to him. So we began 
our caravaning with hearts lighter than they 
had been in a long time, and feeling that noth- 
ing could dampen our spirits. But alas 
We had reckoned without our host—or rather, 
without our motor car. This venerable 
machine had been rented from a highly recom: 

‘ mended company (so that to this day 

















































cAn Authoritative New Book Ke 


: on table decoration and etiquette | VA 


OU will be delighted with this attractive and informa- 

tive book, which deals comprehensively with the etiquette 
and the smart décor of the table. With many illustrations 
of the table and its setting, it will help you arrange your 
:, table with charm, distinction, and correctness. Please write 
: Department G 1, enclosing 25¢. The Irish & Scottish 
Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 
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~a lew Correctness 


evokes rare beauty of Fable Decor 


Candle flames caught by 


crystal [ « « Tall voluted glass! 
A flare of flowers carried outward by 
adroit ornament—a beauty released . . . 
and suavely caught at each place by the 
shape of rare china, the clean lines of silver. 
This whole fragile impermanence of 
beauty caught and held together by a lovely 


expanse of soft patterned white. 


How inevitable that the brilliant sim- 
plicity of this effect should appear on a 
Linen Damask! The sheen, the particular 
lustre, the associations of Linen Damask 


alone could weave this spell of beauty. 


The table covering has always been 
of first importance to the hostess. At a 
glance it implies her taste. Her choice in 
napery must be impeccable. 


And here in the covering of the table, 
style has made a decisive gesture. 
A pure white Linen Damask cloth 


appears evervwhere in those homes where 


authenticity is intuitive. 


At your store there is now available a 


variety ranging from the simplest cloths 


to the most elaborate. 


Pe \LINEN DAMASK 
| impressively Conrec _) > 
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Gives infinitely more 


appetizing tang to pickles 


USTARD pickles this month— 

chow chow, apple chutney, cel- 
ery relish, too. And all your time and 
labor for nothing if they haven’t that 
bright mustardy flavor that 
them so appetizing. 


makes 


You're certain of getting the racy 
flavor you want in your relish when 
you use Colman’s Mustard. 


The zest and tang that is character- 
istic of Colman’s Mustard lies in the 
mustard seed itself—the famous seed 
of Lincolnshire. 


A century ago Jeremiah Colman dis- 
covered that the light rich soil of Lin- 
colnshire produced a seed that is 
infinitely superior in flavor. To this 
very day the sons of those old time 
yeomen-farmers of the district spend 
their lives in the planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of the now famous 
Lincolnshire seed. 

This is how the flavor of Colman’s Mus- 
This is why no other 
Notice its golden 


tard was achieved. 
mustard can possess It. 
purity—its velvet pungency. See for your- 
self the difference in your pickles! You will 
enjoy them as you never have before. 


Send coupon for a free recipe book which 
tells how to have the most delectable pickles 
you ever tasted! It also tells of new wavs 
to prepare meats, lively new salad dressings, 
entrées, cheese dishes and the English fash 
ion of mixing Colman’s Mustard for a relish. 


* 
COLMAN'’'S 4% MUSTARD 





- To ly cup of 


cream, 


BOILED DRESSING 
fed r fi ur, 2 table Spoons sugar, 


{ 
2 level teaspoons Colman’s Mustard and V4 teaspoon 
salt stirred smooth with VW cup milk, Stir over 
t water, ti 14d 2 
egar bi the 
? Whe 7 dilute 


heated, add J tat 





ew Offer— 


Clip coupon and 
trial tin FREE. 


—booklet of appetizing 


set liberal 


5 


Also—free 








recipes. 


J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.) Led., Dept. N 
90 West Broadway, New York City 


Please send free your generous trial tin of Colman’s 
Mustard 


Also free booklet of appetizing recipes. 
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By appointment vo His Majesty The King 
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suppose it is as good as any in Java), which de- 
manded complete payment for the trip in 
advance; and though demurring that we had 
never been asked to do this in any other coun- 
try, we finally succumbed, partly because we 
never should have started if we had not, and 
partly because as we were well—and became 
increasingly—aware the Dutch are as hard to 
| beat in financial matters as in all others, 
| Our troubles speedily began. The aged car 
| refused to climb hills, even on low; the magneto 
gave out; the feed pipe ceased to supply 
| nourishment; the rear springs broke, and we 
| rode from lunch time to dinner time with our 
| baggage crowded around our cramped feet 
| and crushing our cracking knees. We waited 
| for hours in remote villages and on deserted 
| roads while our patient and gentle little soepir 
(chauffeur) tinkered and coaxed and in the 
end always miraculously triumphed. And 
| we did all this, sitting soaked to the skin once 
| for several hours on a stretch, for the roof 
leaked, and the side curtains did not fit, and 
every day without fail “‘the rains descended and 
the floods fell.” I tried to protect myself with 
an ample raincoat; a pocket handkerchief 
would have been about as useful. Sadly I saw 
my white baronet satin dress, my blue flowered 
crépe dress, and my tan georgette dress and 
the invaluable hat which matched them all 
follow each other to the place where all good 
clothes go when they die; and we were finally 
obliged to hasten our return to Garoet because 
I had nothing left to put on except a black 
lace, which I declined to sacrifice! 


The Heart of Java 


The most beautiful country in the world, 
seen under such conditions, seems less beautiful 
than it otherwise would, but it is better to see 
it under such conditions than not to see it 
at all; and speeding—intermittently—along 
the road between Garoet and Poerwerkato, 
Larry and I grew increasingly aware of that 
f The corn, the rice terraces, the tapioca, 


fact. 
| which we had seen before became even more 
impressive, and to these were added great 
| fields of coffee and—after we had _ passed 
the seacoast town of Cheribon—of sugar cane 
There was, indeed, endless beauty everywhere, 
but it was never a beauty either idle or riotous; 
it was always a beauty fertile and developed 
and controlled; a beauty of irrigation, of 
bamboo pipes discharging water over every 
paddy and field, of smooth canals and deep 
reservoirs and long ditches; of pleasant and 
prosperous looking houses grouped around the 
great white factory of a sugar central, with 
flower-beds set out in front of them as primly 
as if they had been in Delft or Rotterdam. 

rhe next day brought us to more open coun- 
try, vistas of hollow and hillside still untouched; 
luxuriant, deep, mysterious, with strange 
atmospheric shades of topaz and amethyst 
floating over them. There were fewer people 
on the highways, and these were different: 
the native girls no longer wore the muslin 
jacket, cut bodice-fashion, buttoning straight 
down the front and falling to the hips; instead 
the only garment—was twisted 
firmly under the armpits, leaving smooth 
shoulders bare, and sometimes—though not 
often—it came no higher than the waist. 
In the men, the upper part of the body was 
almost invariably bare; short trunks had 
supplanted the sarong; and wide hats, often 
painted turquoise blue, the twisted and knotted 
kerchiefs which form the most characteristic 
native headdress. The heritage of their Hindu 
ancestry became more apparent in form and 
feature and shade, for we were approaching the 
center of that ancient Hindu empire, which, 
centuries before Portugese and Dutch, | rench 
and British, strove for supremacy in the magic 
island, flourished there in might and majesty, 
and which left, as imperishable monuments 
to its splendor and glory, the wonder-temples 
of its faith, which remain, after eleven cen- 
turies, the most magnificent relics of their kind 
{in the world, 


the sarong 
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Insulinde 


The most famous of these temples is the Boro- 
bodur, and she suddenly loomed before us, 
gray but gleaming, in the heat of the Java 
noon, a gigantic stupa built about a hill, within 
plain sight of the main road, the hill forming 
the core of the stupa. ““The temple stands on 
a broad platform, and rises first in five square 
terraces, enclosing galleries, or processional 
paths, between their walls, which are covered 
on each side with bas-relief sculptures. If 
placed in a single line these bas-reliefs would 
extend for three miles. The terrace walls 
hold four hundred and thirty-six niches or 
alcove chapels, where life-size Buddhas sit 
serene upon lotus cushions. Staircases ascend 
in straight lines from each of the four sides . . . 
Above the square terraces are three circular 
terraces, where seventy-two latticed dagobas 
(reliquaries in the shape of the calyx or bud of 
the lotus) enclose each a seated image, seventy- 
two more Buddhas sitting in these inner 
upper circles of Nirvana facing a great dagoba 
or final cupola.” * “Looking tranquillity it- 
self, that vast pile charms and soothes the 
heart notwithstanding its enormous size, be- 
fore the intellect, scrutinizing its outline, begins 
to marvel at the unaccustomed form the 
builder has chosen to proclaim his idea. 
Rising light and airy for all its grandeur, 
it expresses more strength than a mere massing 
together of the ponderous materials in huge 
walls and buttresses and towers could have 
done; its quiet consciousness of power is 
enhanced by its strange beauty of contour in 
perfect harmony with its setting of living 
color. There it lies, clasping together the 
sapphire sky and the emerald green of Java.” f 

I have been obliged, as you see, to leave the 
task of describing the Borobodur to greater 
writers than I, for its effect upon me was so 
overpowering that I do not think I shall ever 
be able to put it into words. Visiting it and 
revisiting it, under the blaze of the noonday 
sun, in the torrents of afternoon rain, in the 
cool, rosy dusk, the beauty of it, the marvel of 
it, permeated all my senses. The stones of 
which it is built seemed to me less silent than 
the still country which surrounds it; they speak 
forever of that Hindu empire imperish- 
able because of its temples though it has 
perished. 


Luncheon With the Governor General 


Insulinde is ruled by numerous Dutch 
governors and residents—for the Sultans of 
Djokja and Solo have only nominal power, 
and the native “regents’’ in the various cities 
even less—and over all is a Governor-General, 
the direct representative of the Crown, with 
vice-regal power, a salary twice as large as that | 
of the President of the United States, and three | 
magnificent palaces for his residences. We | 
were at one and the same time thrilled and 
disappointed to receive an invitation from this | 
illustrious personage to spend a week-end 
with him at his country palace at Chimpanas, | 
in the heart of the mountains: thrilled that it | 
should have been extended, but disappointed | 
because the date set for it was later than that } 
of our intended departure from Java, and there | 
seemed no possible way of tampering with | 
our schedule any further, since it had already | 
been badly disorganized by Henry’s long ill- 
ness, So we were overjoyed when a second 
Invitation came close on the heels of our 
Written regrets, asking us to lunch at the palace 
in Buitenzorg instead. We left Garoet for 
the last time; and meeting Mrs. Hoover, who 
Was to act as our sponsor, at the hotel in 
Buitenzorg late in the morning, were given our 
final instructions for so important an occasion. 
‘\ message came saying that we were to enter 
the palace grounds by the central gate, usually 
kept closed, and, very much excited, we drove 
through the beautiful park to the front entrance 
to the palace, which is entirely comparable 
with the great palaces in Europe in splendor 
and extent. 











°F. R. Sk dmore, “The Garden of the East.” 
tJ. F. Sheltema, “Monumental Java.” 





A Happy Little Chap 
Ina Stroller Worthy of Him 


When your baby gets big enough for a stroller, take 
him out in a Lloyd. No stroller made is smarter in 
appearance—better constructed—more easily handled 
than a Lloyd. And what other gives such value? 

Lloyd Loom Strollers are distinguished by the 
beautiful, even weave of the fabric. Woven on the 
famous Lloyd Loom—free from knots, loose ends and 
other blemishes. And a steel wire center in every 
upright strand gives added strength. Found only 
on Lloyds. 

The weaving process is thirty times faster than the 
fastest hand weaving method. So it is more econom- 
ical. It means quality otherwise impossible at the price. 

See Lloyd Loom Strollers, Sulkies, Carriages at 
your dealer’s, or write for his name. The Lloyd 
Manufacturing Co. (Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian Factory: 


Orillia, Ontario. 
Ll Tatent Trocess 


LOOM WOVEN 


urniture 


& Baby Carriages 
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Adds 





beauty and distinction 


to any bathroom 


EAUTY by contrast is the newest note in 
bathrooms. The all-white surface is giving 
way to color. 

The Whale-bone-ite Toilet Seat completely 
meets this new vogue for colorful bathrooms, 
and in the all-white bathroom the contrast 
is even more strikingly effective. Whale- 
bone-ite is a gleaming black substance with 
a highly polished, glass-like surface which 
nothing in ordinary use can ever destroy. 

Unlikethe ordinary wood- 


Leading hotels, hospitals, schools and 
other fine buildings the country over have 
adopted the Whale-bone-ite Seat. Thegreat 
steamship Leviathan is equipped with it; 
also the luxurious Pullman cars. 

If you put the Whale-bone-ite Seat in 
your home, you will never need replace it. 
Thus it is actually the most economical. 
Architects strongly urge Whale-bone-ite. 

Your plumber can quickly replace your 





en seat, the Whale-bone-ite 
Seat is all one piece, molded 
when soft into shape. It can- 
not crack, split, or disfigure. 
It has no cracks to harbor 
germs. No thin surface to 
wear through. Non-inflam- 
mable. It will last a lifetime. 

Because of its brilliantly 
smooth surface, the Whale- 
bone-ite Seat cleans like 





old seats with beautiful 
Whale-bone-ite without in- 
convenience to you. Phone 
him today. 


Cross-section of Whale- 
bone-ite Seat, Free 
To let you examine this 
amazing substance, Whale- 
bone-ite, we will send an 
actual cross-section of a 
Whale-bone-ite Seat, free. 





glass. It brings a new stand- 
ardofsanitationtothe home. 


Dept. 12, Whale-bone-ite Division 


AE a 


Brilliantly smooth— cleans like 
glass—lasts a lifetime 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER_ COMPANY CHICAGO. 


Also a booklet showing the 
new colorful bathrooms, 
Both free. Write today. 


TOILET 
SEAT 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me free a cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat and booklet. 
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At the entrance we were met by Colonel 
Brewer, the Intendant of the Palace and First 
Aide-de-Camp of His Excellency, Heer Fock; 
and by Mrs. Brewer, who acts as official hos- 
tess. For though the Governor-General, 
long a widower, has recently remarried, the 
ceremony was performed by proxy, and the 
bride is still in Holland, an occasion which has 
made no little stir in the official circles of In- 
sulinde, and which seems to smack of medieval 
times no less than the feudal system of the 
great tea estate! We took our places on 
either side of the marble-floored, damask-hung 
hall, the ladies on one side, the men on the 
other; and as a door in the distance was 
opened and “His Excellency, the Governor- 
General” was announced, we courtsied and 
bowed. Then, as a genial, unpretentious- 
looking man, plainly dressed in a palm-beach 
cloth suit, approached with a second aide-de- 
camp and greeted each of us in turn, we 
courtsied and bowed again; and, when he took 
his leave of us an hour and a half later, in the 
pleasant, home-like sitting-room, hung with 
bright chintz, to which we were taken after 
luncheon, the same proceeding was repeated. 
Aside from this, there was nothing about the 
occasion which suggested ceremony or even 
formality. 

Presentations over, the Governor-General 
gave me his arm, and we went at once into the 
dining-room, regal in its spaciousness and 
splendor, with a fine portrait of Queen Wil 
helmina at one end. The delicious luncheon 
was simply served; the conversation—carried 
on in perfect English—was genera! and un- 
restrained. We talked of our mutual ac- 
quaintances, General Wood, the Governor 
of the Philippines, and of Jonheer de Graeff, at 
present Dutch Minister to the United States, 
but lately appointed as the next Governor- 
General of Insulinde. Inevitably comparisons 
in American, British, and Dutch Colonial 
Governments were made, and in our various 
national and international customs 


In Far-off Sumatra 

This luncheon at the palace was a delightful 
conclusion to our stay in Java and incident- 
ally it was instrumental in affording us one 
last and unforgettable experience in Insulinde 
which we should not otherwise have had. 
For when I happened to mention that we 
were leaving for Ceylon on the /ndrapoera, 
a Dutch boat, the Governor-General ex- 
claimed: 

“That boat makes a short stop at Medan, 
in Sumatra! Would you not like to go ashore 
there? I am sorry that the Governor ol 
Sumatra is absent at present, but Colonel 
Brewer will cable the Acting-Governor, and 
he will do what he can for you.” 

We endeavored to express our gratitude, 
and a few days later, we had scarcely slid up to 
the wharf at Deli Balawan, the port of Medan, 
when a tall, fair man, immaculately clad in 
white linen, presented himself and said: 

“I am Koppenol, the Acting-Governor here. 
It is too bad that your stay will not be longer. 
But I thought that you and your son and his 
friend might like to motor out with my wile 
and myself to one of the great tobacco estates, 
and have tea there with the general manager 
and his wife; and also, perhaps, to have a 
glimpse of Medan. We will do what we 
can.” 

We did, indeed. We sped over roads much 
better than any we found in Java, in a car 
very different from that furnished us by the 
cautious company in Batavia; and as we 
neither broke down nor got wet, we accom- 
plished a great deal pleasantly and in a short 
time. We passed a Mohammedan mosque 
of exquisite delicacy, Chinese temples rich 
with their characteristic blue and gold, dingy, 
teeming, native shops, the immaculate and 
tidy town, unmistakably Dutch; then through 
avenues of graceful Djati trees, from the wood 
of which such beautiful furniture is made, 
we came to the plantation—so vast, so com 
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light step 


EAVY work soon brings old age shuff- 

ling on. Lighten your work—and you 
can keep the buoyant step of youth through 
long years. 
With a Premier Duplex the heaviest clean- 
ing jobs become light. Double action does 
your work—easily and quickly. The motor- 
driven brush picks off all the threads; and 
its gentle vibrations bring the trodden grit 
quivering to the surface. Then strong suc- 
tion gets it all. 


And caring for the Premier Duplex is light 
work, too. It never needs oiling. Lubricant- 
packed ball bearings keep both motor and 
brush in working trim foryears. The Premier 
Duplex will clean for you for a lifetime. 


A lifetime of light work and — youth! 


yremier 


“Dupi jex 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 
Dept. 309 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
General Offices, Toronto 
Sold over the entive world, ovtside of the U. S. ana 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co.,1nt, 


Schenectady, New York. 
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Over 


Reliey and Princess 


STYLE SHOES IN COMFORT Cais 


Pat 





S nar cay styles in youthful 
shoes made to comfort older feet 


fd ne smart and pretty shoes 
shown here are “comfort” 
shoes. Theyare the two famous 
Walk-Over shoes — Princess 
Pat and Relief. Both are made 
in the newest of gay and youth- 
ful styles, yet both are as dif- 
ferent from ordinary style 
shoes as from each other. 

A special shoe shape 
needed to fit the mature foot 
in comfort. In these famous 
shoes Walk-Over has created 
two special comfort shapes. 

As you matured, the slim 
_, and awkward 
® | lines of youth 
4") | changed to the 

full grace of 
| maturity. As 


WM | your figure 

uC us changed, so did 
©1926.G EK Co.| your feet. 
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In the Princess Pat you find 
style and comfort too. This 
shoe is made with the straight 
inner line of thenormal, youth- 
ful foot. Yet it is subtly wider 
to give the mature foot the 
added room it needs. Relief 
is extra-wide across the tread, 
with ample room to relieve 
the pinch and pressure of the 
average style shoe. 

Both of these famous 
“style-comfort” shoes are 
made with the Walk-Over 
exclusive narrow-fitting heel. 
Choose the style you like best 
in the shoe that fits you best, 
and learn what supreme com- 
fort can be built into shoes 
of gay and youthful style. 
Geo. E. Keith Company, 
Campello, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A. 


Housekeeping 





FREE 


Write for the free 
book, showing many 
pretty styles that you 
can havein the Relief 
and the Princess Pat, 
the original Walk- 
Over style - comfort 
shoes. Always look 
for the Walk-Over 
trade-mark stamped 
upon them. 
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plete, that it seemed like a little world in itself. 
The tobacco crop is planted only once in 
eight years in the same place, and between 
times the land reverts to jungle, so that a 
great open plain, striped with green plants, 
lies beside a tangle of tropical vegetation, and 
this in turn is followed bv another striped 
field. There are, on this one estate, a hundred 
sheds in which tobacco is dried, each capable 
of holding a million leaves valued at fifteen 
cents apiece; and we saw the tobacco hanging 
in these sheds—the fresh leaves gathered 
within an hour, the older leaves already be- 
ginning to curl and suspended like rows of 
small green fish on lines, the leaves already 
turning to tender brown. We had our tea on 
the broad and sloping lawn surrounding the 
manager’s house—one of many pleasant 
houses on the plantation, for such a place re- 
quires many managers; we made friends with 
the dusky children playing about the coolies’ 
lines; and finally we saw our last sunset of 
misty gold and rose lighting the fertile fields 
and the dusky jungle before the quick, tropical 
night shut down, and we said good-bye to 
Insulinde. 

I am glad that our last impression was so 
typical of all that for which Insulinde stands 
for tropics mastered and made productive and 
remunerative; for national characteristics of 
both governing and governed races kept intact 
and inviolate; for colonial government, un- 
sentimental and somewhat severe, but prudent 
and sane and sound; and, illuminating it, 


permeating it, beauty, magically _ bright, 
ethereally illusive. 
Ave atque Vale, Insulinde! You can not 


beat the Dutch! 
Always affectionately yours, 


“Tomeee Porhuisor Hees 2h _ 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Instead of choosing rare antiques, the house is 
furnished throughout with good modern copies 
of Colonial and eighteenth-century pieces, not 
only faithful in proportion, but excellent in 
finish and moderate in price. And since these 
furnishings were procurable for us, they are 
equally so for our readers, far and near, over 
the country, as the majority have distinguish- 
ing names which we state. We shall gladly 
give any further information to our readers 
regarding any of them. 

To those of our readers who have not gone to 
Philadelphia for the Sesquicentennial, al- 
though I hope many have and will, I wish it 
were possible to describe this quaintly attrac- 
tive street, with its Quaker Meeting House 
and Old Market, Franklin’s Printing Press, 
well-proportioned structures with gabled roofs, 
fine old doors, and a certain sturdy straight- 
forwardness which marked our early Colonial 
houses. 

We enter the Doctor Shippen hous from 

“The Street” through a garden, which in the 
old days abounded in tulips, carnations, roses, 
and lilies. Today, “The Weeders,” one of 
the members of the Garden Club of America, 
has replanted such a garden, keeping alive the 
old traditions of garden-loving Phil: adelphians. 
As we enter, we feel at once the nice propor 
tions of this house, which though not large, has 
a certain spaciousness we should do well to 
imitate today. 

To the left is a living-room, paneled as might 
have been the old room, but furnished with 
more comfort than Doctor Shippen’s era knew. 
We find by the fire the comfortable barrel” 
chair of his generation, but also a sofa of 
ours; and in place of the candles or A some- 
what dim oil lamps, we find sidelights and 
electrified lamps. At one end of the room is a 
reproduction of a fine old secretary desk in- 
spired by Sheraton. Where Doctor Shippen 
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Good Housekeeping 
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ssibly had only the bookcases on each side 
of the fireplace, some succeeding generation 
has added bookcases at the opposite end of the 
room. An old pattern of chintz, the Vauxhall 
print, is used at the windows and for a slip- 
cover or two, while a pedestal Sheraton sofa 
table holds a lamp and books, a pie-crust 
Chippendale table holds a bowl of flowers, and 
a more delicate piece, with Chippendale feel- 
ing, with a gallery around the edge, has the | 
telephone upon it. The more austere back- | 
ground of paneled walls, which in Colonial | 
days might have been painted white, has been | 
softened by a modern descendant who removed | 
the paint and refinished the woodwork by 
waxing, to bring out its soft mellowness. The 
use of birch veneer for the broad panel, with | 
the joinings concealed under simple pilasters | 
or moldings, is far less expensive than counter- | 
sunk panels of the same size, and as you see, 
most charming. The Studio will be glad to 
answer any question regarding the architectural 
plans and approximate Cost. 

To the right is the dining-room, which in- 
deed might have been in the old house of 1776. 
The side wall, which includes the fireplace, is 
paneled in pine and painted white, while on 
the other walls, above a three-foot dado of | 
pine, is a fascinating old Colonial paper, gay 
in color, depicting as so many of the scenic 
papers of those days did, the current events of 
the time—West Point, New York harbor, 
Indian scenes, etc. Here again the fine panel- 
ing is used in a simple inexpensive way, with 
very excellent results. The Studio will gladly 
give details upon request. The shell china; 
cupboard, showing the fine cabinet work so 
beloved of the time, we should do well to imi- 
tate. There is a double pedestal table in wal- 
nut, a side table, the necessary chairs, and in 
place of the conventional sideboard a lowboy— 
afar more effective way of furnishing than the 
too conventional so-called “‘suite.”’ The china, 
glass, and silver, although of modern manufac- 
ture, are copies of charming old pieces which 
might well have been in Doctor Shippen’s 
home in 1776. The room is not crowded, and 
has dignity, charny, and color. 





In the Upper Chambers 


As we go upstairs, we find a mahogany stair 
rail and treads, while a reproduction of an old 
wallpaper gives a soft, mellow color and a bit 
of pattern to the simply furnished hall. A bit 
of this hall, which originally had a window 
overlooking the garden, the modern generation 
has taken to form a bathroom to be used in 
connection with the main bedroom. In thi: 
bathroom there is a hint of the old in the pol 
ished wood floor, and very much of today in its 
fine modern fittings and its gay color, for above 
a painted three-foot dado, a gay-flowered 
paper covers not only the walls but the ceil- 
Ing, varnished to protect it against the steam 
and splash of water The woodwork is a pale 
mauve, repeating a tint of the morning glory 
in the paper, while the rubberized shower cur- 
tain is of rose. A hooked rug is used on the 
floor, and dotted muslin curtains are at the win 
dow. This makes a rather quaint blending 
of the old and the new. 

The front bedroom is a room of Colonial 
America, with its four poster bed with tester 
top, a reproduction of old maple to harmonize 
with the highboy, a chest of drawers, and a 
quaint little chair which has stiff wooden arms 
though an upholstered seat and back. These 
are all pieces which faithfully reproduce the 
originals of the early days. As we delve into 
the history of the Colonies, we find that many 
fine cabinetmakers in Philadelphia followed 
the great English cabinetmakers—Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite and especially Chippendale. 
Thus in the Philadelphia of old days there was 


much fine furniture and much comfort; com 

sts of drawers, chests on chests, 
. ‘Ss, and graceful beds were a matter of | 
“ourse in the houses (Continued on page 234) | 
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is to order No-nik. 
For in using No-nik 
glasses you reduce 
breakage to the | 
last minimum. This 
doesn’t mean that 
No-nik Safedge 
glassware is thick 
and heavy. It isn’t. | | \ if 
It is thin ...and "'! 
beautiful. But, the patented 
No-nik rim protects the edge 
of the glass against chip- 
ping. And the patented 
curve below the rim strength- 
ens the side of the glass, 
and protects it against 
bumps and knocks. 

These two patented fea- 
tures mean extra long wear 
and real saving. They are 
found in no other glassware. 
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a The No-nik Saf- 
edge line includes 
every kind of glass 
you will want— 
water glasses, iced 
tea glasses, stem- 
ware, special glasses. 
You can buy No-nik 
Safedge glassware 
from department 
stores or at the house-fur- 
nishing store in your neigh- 
borhood. The Libbey Glass 
Manufactur- 

ing Com- 

pany, To- _ 


ledo, Ohio. 


Makers of ‘ 
fine glass- 
ware for 


more than 
a century. 


SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 
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MUFFETS Shells served with fresh peaches or 
with any kind of fresh or preserved fruit are 
delightful. MUFFET Shells with creamed oys- 
ters, fish, meats or vegetables make most at- 
tractive and appetizing dishes. Creamed left- 
overs served in Muffet Shells will delight 
the kiddies at luncheon and at the same time 
give them the most healthful meal possible. 





The All-Year-Round 


Whole Wheat Cereal 


Every MUFFET contains 139 calories 
of whole wheat food. With sugar and 
cream or butter and milk each Muffet gives 
from 500 to 800 calories—you need 2500 
to 3500 a day. Your children as well as 
the grown-ups need the valuable mineral 
salts, carbohydrates, protein, fat and bran 
fibre bulk and vitamines A and B found in 
MUFFETS. 

The new MUFFET process requires 
special machinery that properly cooks sun- 
ripened wheat, crushes the bran, gluten 
and other parts into a lace-like ribbon, 
rolled into an attractive shape and de- 
liciously toasted in electric ovens. The 
result is a pure whole wheat food with 
nothing added, nothing taken away—made 


more palatable and more digestible by this 
new process. 

Because of their form MUFFETS will 
fit any saucer or cereal bow! conveniently. 
A touch of the spoon breaks them into 
morsels of delightful flakiness. 

While they may be served as they come 
from the carton, a most delightful and 
appetizing way is to spread with butter on 
both sides and moisten MUFFETS in milk 
(do not soak), place in hot oven for few 
minutes—serve immediately with sugar and 
milk or cream (you will be surprised how 
little milk or cream is actually required.) 

if your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
his name. MUFFETS CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“There’s A Meal in Every Muffet” 
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The New Toasted Whole Wheat Cereal | 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


(Continued from page 31) 


ideals, respect for law and order, wholesome 
sentiments toward the State, the home, the 
church and their fellow men, and the courage 


and steadfastness of purpose to carry out their 


| to apply it?” 








ideals and to resist temptation.’ 

“That is a stirring appeal, Dr. O’Shea,” was 
the writer’s comment. 

“Would you like to see the principle in oper- 
ation, or at least observe our earnest efforts 
he suggested. “If so, please 
feel free to visit any of our schools here, talk 
with principals and teachers, and note how 
instructors today are endeavoring to make the 
schools the second line of defense against 
wrong influences. The first line, naturally, will 
always be the home.” 

Accompanying the writer to the door, he 
dismissed her with a formal bow. And a few 
moments later she was down in the rush and 
tangle of the streets once more, his last words 
ringing in her ears. 

The second line of defense! 

After all, wasn’t that just what the public 
schools were, throughout the land: youth’s 
second line of defense! 

In a swift mental vision the writer looked out 
across the country as over a great battlefield. 
And in a hundred thousand school-rooms she 
beheld an army of warriors—men and women 
teachers—grappling with the forces in modern 
life that would destroy American youth. 

It was, indeed, a warfare! And every school 
official in the land, from the youngest teacher in 
the smallest crossroads schoolhouse, to the bur- 
dened principal of the largest city high school, 
was playing a part init. It was quiet heroism 
—unsung, unhonored, carried on without the 
throbbing of bands or the firing of cannon, 
more often, in fact, to the accompaniment of 
anxious days, of wakeful nights, of humble 
petitions for wisdom. 

What might not these front-trench fighters 
have to offer in counsel and guidance—or only 
in comfort—to troubled parents and a troubled 
public? What had they to say about our 
“vouth problem”? 


What High School Principals Say 

Convinced that they had a wealth of counsel 
to proffer, the writer sent out, during the next 
few days, questionnaires to high school princi- 
pals in all sections of the United States. 

And while awaiting the replies from these, she 
visited—choosing them at random—numbers 
of elementary and high schools in New York 
City, talking with teachers and principals and 
observing their methods of coping with the 
evil influences menacing youth today. 

Many of these visits were inspiring. 
two stand out as especially significant. 

The first of these was to Miss Florence M. 
Marshall, Principal of the Manhattan Trade 
School, where twelve hundred girls, fourteen 
to sixteen years of age, learn dressmaking, 
millinery, lamp-shade making, cooking and 
lunchroom work, and kindred trades. It is 
a school full of alert, serious, hard-working, 
ambitious girls. And their head, Miss Mar- 
shall, is a nationally known figure, having 
founded the Boston Trade School, served on 
President Wilson’s Federal Commission on 
Education, and been one of those responsible 
for the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law pro- 
viding Federal aid for vocational education 
throughout the United States. ; 

But it is not because of her official distinc 
tion that Miss Marshall is singled out fo 
mention here. It is because of her marvelous 
understanding of girlhood. Let it be stated 
first that she is a woman of gentleness, Ie- 
finement, and lovely presence—with an enthu- 
siastic respect for modern girlhood. Girls to- 
day, she admits, are different from those in the 
past. Perhaps they are more inquisitive, more 
apt to experiment with life and get their noses 
bumped. But also, they are more open an 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


frank, more courageous and positive, saner, 
better balanced, and cooler in their judgments. 
The modern girl is doing her own thinking. | 

“Our girls have undergone a swift transition 
in recent years,” said Miss Marshall thought- 
fully. “And any sudden growth brings with 
it attendant evils—just as a garden which 
springs up too rapidly produces weeds. We 
need not regret the growth. We need only 
remove the weeds.” 

Among the poorer classes, she went on to 
say, parents are apt to be too severe with their 
daughters. Wealthy parents are too indulgent. 
Both methods fail. Only by establishing con- 
fidence and absolute frankness, and reasoning 
things out with a girl, can a parent succeed. 

“Delinquency?” she echoed, in response to a 
question from the writer. “I think we have 
less of it than formerly in our school. But | 
this may be due to the efforts we have been 
making, for fifteen years, to cope with it ever 
more and more wisely.” 





A Case of Theft 

Then she told of the only flagrant case which 
had occurred in recent years, and how she had 
handled it. It was a thrilling story, with a 
message for parents and educators every- 
where! 

It had been a case of deliberate, cold-blooded 
thievery which had gone on for several months, 
hundreds of articles being stolen and the school 
thrown into consternation before the two 
girls were finally caught. Their parents were 
sent for and proved to be of a fine type, scrupu- 
lously honest and ready to cooperate in any 
way. The girls were taken to the Children’s 
Court, and here Judge Hoyt asked Miss 
Marshall, 

“Would you permit them to come back?” 

When she said she would, he turned to the girls 
and exclaimed : 

“You are very fortunate! Many would have 
felt it their duty to have you branded and 
turned out!” 

He put the girls on probation for six months 

Miss Marshall then offered the girls a chance 
to be transferred quietly to some other school, 
where they would not be known. 

“Or will you come back, face it, and live it 
down?” she proposed. “The whole school 
will have to know you are the thieves.” 

Both girls replied, ‘We'd rather stay with 
you, Miss Marshall.’’ And so they returned. 

“But in order to give them a real chance 
to ‘come back,’ ’’ concluded Miss Marshall, 
her eyes ashine with tears, “I gathered the 
school together in the assembly room and gave 
the girls a little talk. I told them that the 
thieves had been found, and who they were, 
and that it was right all should know, since 
every girl in the school had been under sus 
picion, Then I informed them that these girls | 
wanted to come back and live it down, finishing | 
their courses. 





“Some mental twist,’ I explained, ‘caused | 
these girls to do this. Sometimes such things | 
happen during adolescence. They're due to a 
mental illness. Any of you might have done 
the same. If it had been you, would you have 
wanted a finger pointed at you? Then will you 
help these girls by being careful never to twit 
them or remind them of this? Try not to 
associate them with it in your minds. Treat 
them as kindly as’you would want to be treated 
i you had made this mistake. Will you do 
this?’ . 

“They responded whole-heartedly. And 
never did T see them slight one of those girls in 
any way, 

The two girls were kept apart by Miss Mar- 
shall, and as a disciplinary measure and a 
Saleguard she required that each girl carry 
about with her a card to be signed every time 
she entered or left a room—a bitter humiliation. 

“The n,’’ tinished Miss Marshell, “we sat 
rack and watched the thing work out. Before 
the end of the year one girl was in an honor 
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HEdelightfulhomeofPresident can be improved by the soft 
W.A. Neilson of Smith College tints of Hartshorn Shade Cloths. 

is a fine example of what modern Mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, 
American residences can be. your shades will work smoothly, 
Like other splendid American will become definite assets in 
homes all over the country, care- decoration—will cease to cause 
ful thought has been given to all the annoyance of ordinary shades. 
items which contribute Your dealer will tell 


you that the name 
Hartshorn has stood as 
a standard of excellence 
since 1860. He willshow 
you the new colors in 
Hartshorn Shades. 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., 
250 Fifth Avenue, 


to beauty and comfort. 

Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths mounted on 
Hartshorn Rollers are in 
every window. Yourown 
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decorative scheme. You 
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THOUSANDS OF WOMEN suffer disfigurement 
from burns. One tells how Unguentine saved 
her: “The canning kettle slipped and boiling 


syrup poured over my hand. 


The doctor ap- 
plied Unguentine .. . 


I haven't a scar.” 


Wonderful relief from pain 


no infection 


quick, unsearred healing 


Every MAN has erperi- 
enced a smashed finger. 
Try Unguentine. One 
man says, “I was work- 
ing about the house and 
smashed my finger with 
a hammer. I used Un- 
guentine and it healed 
the injury completely.” 
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THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. G-9, Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine 
and “What to do,’ by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 


Name 


Street 


City and State. . 





Keep in your own home the re- 
markable surgical dressing hos- 
pitals use for burns and wounds 


XCRUCIATING agony ; 

pain that almost drives you 
mad—from a hundred common 
household accidents. 


Don’t suffer hours of torture, 
don’t let whole days be ruined— 
needlessly. With Unguentine, relief 
is instant. Soothing. Wonderful! 

For Unguentine is not a mere salve. It is 
a famous surgical dressing—used in four out 
of five hospitals for all burns and wounds. 

For over thirty years medical science has 
depended on it not only to bring amazing 
relief from pain but to keep burns and 
wounds clean—to keep out 
dread infection, to prevent 
ugly scarring. 

Keep Unguentine always 
in your own medicine chest. 
Just spread it thick on 
burn or cut. If necessary, 
handage lightly. Mail the 
coupon below for a_ trial 
tube—free. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Nor- 
wich, New York. At your 
druggists—50 cents. 
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No REAL Boy 7s safe 
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Scout. “* But thanks to 
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went away like magic.” 
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society, and both had had their cards taken 
away, their behavior having been beyond 
reproach. Both graduated and went out into 
the world—cured. They wept when they left 
here.” . 

Leaving Miss Marshall’s office, deeply 
moved, the interviewer crossed New York to 
keep her appointment with Dr. Francis H. J. 
Paul, Principal of the largest boys’ high school 
in the world—the DeWitt Clinton High School 
attended by 6500 boys. Here she found a 
shrewd, genial man of tremendous vigor, and 
of humor, who thoroughly understands boys, 

“Delinquency?” he echoed, pacing to and 
fro as he talked. “It’s due primarily to lack 
of parental discipline. And that’s due to the 
fact that discipline is hard on the discipli- 
narian. We all avoid hard things, don’t we? 
But parents could at least fry!” 

He paused, laughing, and told of a parent 
who had come in to see him one morning, in 
great distress. 

“What can I do for you?” Dr. 
asked. 

“IT can’t make my boy get up,” the man had 
replied. “And I thought maybe you’d come 
over and make him.” 

Dr. Paul continued pacing. “That boy’s 
character was ruined in the cradle. Every 
little child should come up against the word 
must. We adults live in a world of must.” 

Dr. Paul went on to describe many types of 
slacker parents, among them the modern 
mother who is perpetually away from home, 
riding hobbies as to child rearing and leaving 
her own child to laugh at her and do as he 
likes. Chuckling, he told of a boy who, in 
his own home, had laughed and showed him 
confidentially a leaflet on child-rearing, issued 
monthly. The boy declared that he always 
managed to read it first and so keep one jump 
ahead of his mother. 


Paul had 


The Effect of School Spirit 

“Wouldn’t you like to go over the school?” 
asked Dr. Paul, pausing abruptly. ‘I'd like to 
show you our gymnasium, club rooms, honor 
rolls—all the wholesome student activities 
we've built up here. These, you know, are 
the laboratory in which we form character. 
Through these the teachers come into close, 
friendly touch with the pupils, leaving on the 
children the impress of their own standards 
and ideals. This companionship is invaluable. 
And if parents could see how the children ap- 
preciate it, I think there would be a lesson in it 
for them.” 

By now he was leading the way. And as we 
went over the great building, he explained 
how carefully they had built up tradition and 
school spirit until ‘““That’s not done at Clin- 
ton” had come to have more weight than any 
reprimand. He told how he had gradually 
brought the school dances—once held in some 
fashionable hotel and attended by a horde of 
undesirable outsiders—into the school gym- 
nasium, on the plea that all the big colleges 
did it that way. : 

“I’ve even changed them from evening 
to afternoon dances, which are much more 
wholesome,” laughed Dr. Paul. “And I 
encourage the boys to alternate in playing 
host to the girls’ high schools. This confines 
the dances to schoolgirls and boys, as 3s 
proper.” . f 

In coping with the problem of sex instruction. 
also, Dr. Paul has shown great wisdom and 
far-sightedness. To quote him: 

“Years ago, when considering how to deal 
with the problem of sex in boys, I consulted the 
student body. Did they want lectures on sex 
hygiene? No! They did not! What did they 
want? They wished I would have a school 
physician to whom they could go with their 
sex problems in absolute privacy and without 
revealing their identity. I consented, and 
that is now our system here.” 

By this time Dr. Paul and the writer were 
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harbor germs of disease 


Let Dr. Bundesen, Health 
Commissioner of Chicago, 
tell you how to protect 
your children’s health 


A“ your hands clean?”” How very 
often mothers ask this question. 
They know that little hands must be 
germ-free before touching food to be 
conveyed to eager mouths. 

And yet, suppose someone asked a 
What about the 
chair-arms, door-knobs, banisters in 
all those hundred places 
little hands touch every day? Do you 
really safeguard them against breeding 


germs of disease? 


question of mothers. 


your home 


The health officers of 365 American 
cities have put themselves on record 
as saying that these “danger places” 
may be menaces to the health of your 
children. Read what Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, has to say about this. 


Dr. Bundesen advocates the reg- 
ular addition of a disinfectant 
to your weekly cleaning water 


“Germs settle on all surfaces,” the 
Health Officers declare. “All these 
spots that hands may touch are possible 
strongholds of disease. To protect your 
family’s health, you should disinfect 
these places at least once a week. This 
can be done by adding a standard disin- 
fectant to your weekly cleaning water.” 
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DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, 


Heatth Commissioner of Chicago 


I uts splendid weekly bulletir 
“Chicago's Health,” Dr. Bunde- 
sen recently featured an article, 
“The Hurt of Dirt—Thoughts on 
Disinfection.” In it he explains 


irm of dust and germs within 







**Door-knobs, door-joints, banis- 
ters, Chair-arms are often not well 
" writes Dr. Bundeser 
f “Hands, big and little, 
touch these places every day, 1 
c : 


ibility of safeguard 
igainst disease does 
not fr a » with the Healt 
Department. We must each d 
uur part to help get rid of one of 
1an’s greatest enemies 
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Disinfectant 


CFREE “Send for a free copy of Dr. Bundesen’s 
article “The Hurt of Dirt -Thoughts on Disinfection 


loge be interested in his comments on the prevention of disease. With the 
tad bw — you a complete set of the free “‘Lysol” Health Library, a 
mr of bee ets with authoritative information on “‘Health Safeguards in 

ome, The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty,” and a treatise for pros- 
They are all free. Send coupon today. 


bective mothers, ‘When Baby Comes”. 








Outdoor and indoor disinfectants 


FRESH air and sunlight—these doctors 
will tell you—are nature’s disinfectants. 
Out-of-doors they kill germs and purify 
surfaces. But within four walls they 
cannot penetrate to do their work effec- 
tively. You need something that will 
take their place, to keep your home 
free of germs. 

Soap and water alone are not sufh- 
cient to do this. Recently this fact was 
tested in an average, well-kept home. 
The arms of a chair were washed 
thoroughly with soap and water, then 
wiped, and afterwards examined under 
a powerfw microscope. Bacteria which 
cause several diseases were found alive on 
the chair-arms. Washing with a solution 
into which “‘Lysol” Disinfectant had 
been introduced, killed the germs and 
made the chair-arms really safe for 
little hands. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is the standard 
disinfectant for your weekly cleaning— 
the disinfectant used by hospitals and 
physicians everywhere. Three times 
stronger than powerful carbolic acid, 
yet it is so carefully blended that in 
proper proportion it is not harsh for 
the most sensitive hands. 

Use one tablespoonful to a quart of 
water. Its deodorant qualities and soapy 
nature help to clean as it disinfects. 

Get “Lysol” Disinfectant at your druggist’s. 
Be sure 
you get the genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 

Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole distrib- 
utors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada) 
Limited, ‘Toronto. 


The 16-ounce size is most economical 











Tear off and mail 


LI - & FINK, Iwc., Sole Distributors, 
Dept. G32, Bloomfield, N. J 

Van 
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Cit State 


Please print name and address plain! 
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to take castor oil 


A pose of castor oil used to be an 
ordeal dreaded by all. To the 
children it was gagging, sicken- 
ing punishment. To parents the 
coaxing, commanding and threat- 
ening was a decidedly unpleasant 
affair. Certainly no one ever en- 
joy ed the dose. 


Today, it is different. For 
there is a castor oil that has no 
unpleasant taste and_ odor. 
Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless) 
is truly easy to take. Get it 
from your druggist. Both chil- 
dren and grown-ups will appre- 
ciate not having to swallow the 
old disagreeable doses. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil is taste- 
less and odorless. All the im- 
purities have been refined from 
it. But though the disagreeable 


taste and odor are gone, the full 
medicinal value remains intact. 

And remember, you can leave 
Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless) 
in your medicine cabinet for 
months and it will not turn ran- 
cid, nor revert to the usual taste. 
A special Squibb process takes 
care of that. Just replace the top 
of the bottle on tight after using. 

Mothers everywhere have 
found that it is distinctly worth 
while to insist on Squibb House- 
hold Products when stocking up 
their medicine cabinets. For the 
name “Squibb” is a pledge of pu- 
rity. It has been held in honor by 
the medical profession for nearly 
seventy years. Look for the 
word “Tasteless” in red 
the label when you buy castor oil. 
At all druggists. 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


back in his office once more. 
final question was put to him: 

“On the whole, Dr. Paul, what have yoy 
to say of the moral tone of our young people 
today? Is it good—or bad?” 

He became very sober, very thoughtful. 
“Instead of answering that myself,” he re 
turned, “I will tell you the replies I received 
from some of our senior boys recently when 
I put that question to them. 

““*The moral tone is very bad,’ they de 
clared almost unanimously. ‘And it is all the 
fault of the girls.’ 

“In what way?’ I asked. 

“*They paint too much. They expose their 
bodies too much,’ one boy answered quickly 
‘They'd better quit it.’ : 

“But the women will have to quit, first,’ put 
in another boy. And all present agreed to 
this, declaring that they had seen women re- 
sort to rouge and short skirts long before the 
girls had begun to imitate them. 

“T asked them,” concluded Dr. Paul, “what 
steps they would recommend. What could 
adults do to improve conditions? They urged 
that every boy’s father make a chum of him, 
restrict the boy’s spending money, and him- 
self have the standards he wanted the boy to 
live up to. Mothers should be very careful 
that girls attached a sacredness to their 
bodies. And one boy summed up their atti- 
tude when he said: 

“Tf you have any doubt about conditions 
in the future, I can tell you that when we are 
fathers things will be better. We'll be about 
one thousand times stricter than our parents 


wo 


have been! 


And here the 


The World Indicts Parents 

Slacker parents! 

This was the cry of criminal court judges, of 
educators, of youth itself. And when the 
writer began to receive the replies to her 
questionnaires from distant states, she found 
that they were a chorus raised in defense of our 
boys and girls and condemnation of the parents. 

The indictment is sweeping—nationwide! 

From John E. Adams, Principal of the Waller 
High School, Chicago, comes the following 
scathing comment: 

“How can parents help? There is one and 
only one way that parents can help; namely, by 
example. But this, I am sure, is asking too 
much! It has been my privilege to work with 
young people for many years, and the knowl 
edge gained by this experience has given me a 
thorough respect and admiration for the youth 
of today. Youth needs only to be under- 
stood . . . The restlessness of youth, s0 
much deplored, I believe is our best promise 
for the future, a future which I am sure will 
include less lawlessness than is being exhibited 
by the present adult generation.” 

And equally biting is this retort from John 
L. Haney, President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia: 

“The present epidemic of restlessness among 
our young people is a big problem . . . But 
any one who is even superficially familiar 
with current theatrical productions, with the 
kind of films shown, with much of the alleged 
literature that bears the imprint of reputable 
publishers, with the vulgar magazines that 
travesty the name of art, with prevalent con- 
ditions in our dance halls and road-houses, 
will probably agree that a social order willing 
to tolerate such agencies is likely to develop 
exactly the sort of younger generation It ce 
: I believe “that the general m ral 


serves. 
standard of our young folks is decidedly better 
than their elders who control the social 
situation have any right to expect 

And now—sympathetic, constructive, prac 
tical in its suggestions—comes a word of toler 
ant counsel out of the West. It is Vice-Prn 
cipal Daniel F. Jantzen of the Phoenix 


Union High School, in Phoenix, Anzona, 
speaking: 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


“J am glad to say that thirty years of public 
school work, seven of them in a small college 
and the last twelve in high school, have made 
me very optimistic in my views of young 
people. I have found marvelous response to 
every impression for good. Such was especially 
the case during the World War. I agree, how- 
ever, that there has been in recent years a mani- 
festation of great nervousness among young 
people, and it is to this that the recklessness 
and lawlessness are due, in large measure. 
This nervousness was a product of the War, I 
believe. 

“I attribute present conditions to this and 
three other causes. First, due to the advent 
of the automobile and a rapidly moving life in 
business and pleasure, the father is being 
kept away from home too much. Second, so 
great a demand is being made on the mother’s 
time by social and community activities that 
she has little time left for her home. Third, 
there is a lack of definite moral instruction in 
the public schools and too much hysterical 
emphasis on athletics. 





“What we need, to counteract these condi- 


tions, is (one), the re-establishment of solid | 


home influences, especially the evenings at 
the fireplace; (two), less fear that the mother 
fails in her duty if she does not help in child 
welfare and P. T. A. work; and (three), a poise 


and balance in our schools to maintain the | 


objective of training for service rather than 
for pleasure. 

“We can not and would not put old heads on 
young shoulders. But we who have learned 
through experience must create the proper 
atmosphere for right development.” 


Youth Needs Home Life 

A similar appeal for the restoration of Amer- 
ican home life is contained in the following 
letter from Merle Prunty, Principal of the 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

“Young people today need sympathetic 
guidance and protection. The social bars are 
down. Chaperonage is virtually extinct, and 
the home—the very heart of humanity—is 
a decentralized institution. Artificiality and 
superficiality are much in evidence. And more 
leisure time is at the disposal of society than 
ever before. 
being forced, by compulsory attendance laws, 
on boys and girls who crave productive work 
and would be far better off so engaged. Finally 
—parents need to exhibit a genuine interest in 
the worth-while activities of their boys and 
girls.” 

And M. Channing Wagner, Principal of the 
Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, adds his voice to those deploring the 
materiality of the times. He says: 

“In my judgment the youth of today is at 
heart sound, but there is no doubt that there 
Is great restlessness among our boys and 
girls—due, I think, to the changed home 
conditions and to jazz music, movies, and 
automobiles. The excitement and selfishness 
of a materialistic age have rendered us in- 
different to our duties to others. Home and 
school must work together to develop in the 
modern youth a sense of right and wrong and a 
greater self-control. 
appeal on the higher grounds of moral and 
Spiritual values.” 

And this same lack of supervision on the 
part of parents is held responsible for youthful 
lawlessness by J. B. Carpenter, Principal of the 
Louisville Male High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who declares that due to increased 
Prosperity and greater leisure in many families 
today, the fathers and mothers are spending 
their evenings in pursuit of pleasure, leaving 
their children to their own devices. 

“Children always have needed and always 
will need the companionship as well as the 
oversight of their parents,” urges this educa- 
tor. “When the parents are gone from the 
home evening after evening, this oversight and 





Then, too, academic learning is | 


And we must make our | 


























4 The Armand 


Beauty Test Packet 


has make-up secrets for every type 


Perhaps your type is really one of race! 
You look Irish or picturesquely Span- 
ish. . . « You have French chic. 
. . . Fair Norse beauty... . Or 
your charm is quaint and rare like 
an old Dutch picture. 


To Loox your best and loveliest, your 
Face Powder needs careful choosing. 
Olive skin takes its own deep tint. 
Blonde coloring is daintier if made 
up delicately—like a rose! And com- 
plexions with a creamy tone need 
Powders delicately tinted to bring out 
their natural delicacy and richness. 
But for no type can a strict rule 
hold. A blonde may need a dark bru- 
nette tint. A brunette with blue eyes 
may have a white skin that takes its 





Armand Cold Cream Powder. 


Price $1.00 


own light Powder. The only way to 
really tell is to try Powder on your 
face, before a good mirror, by day 
and evening light. 

Armand now provides that way— 
a wonderful help to every woman's 
beauty and oad grooming. A trial 
that can be conveniently made in 
your own home, before your own 
frank mirror, at pleasant, thoughtful 
leisure. 

Send to Armand, enclosing twenty- 
five cents and coupon below. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet with four different tints 
of Powder, two new shades of Rouge 
and three Armand Creams—the new 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Try the surprising effect of different 
tints of Powder, dark and light Rouge. 
Match as truly as you can 
your natural coloring — 
accenting the precious 
charm of your type. 


a 


Trade-mark 








ARMAND—DIS MOINES M 
: Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with 
: four different tints of Powder, beauty accessories 
: and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
? Cream, including the interesting booklet, entitled 
? ‘The Creed of Beauty.” I enclose 25 cents. 





: Name. a iceman 
$ SereeGee 


: City. - State 














*ARMAND 


, COLD CREAM POWDER in the pink and white checked hat box 


In using advertisements see page 6 167 





Maybe you're the exception— 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 


HO can tell? Perhaps you are 

the exception to the rule that 
applies to human beings in general. 
Maybe this suggestion does not con- 
cern you at all. If so, you should 
turn over these pages and read some- 
thing else. 

But if you are like most people, you 
probably share the very human qual- 
ity of neglecting or putting off many 
of the little things in life that should 
not be neglected. 

Most of us are that way: call it 
careless, if you like, or just lazy. 

Take that very important little 
business of tooth brushing, for ex- 
ample —how many of us neglect this 
most important daily job! 

Realizing the truth of this, we set 
out deliberately to formulate a denti- 
frice that would furnish the easiest, 
quickest way to clean teeth. In short, 


(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


a tooth paste efficient even in the 
hands of lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy 
applies to so many of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy touse. It works fast. With just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 

You have the job done almost be- 
fore you know it. 

This is on account of the way 
Listerine Tooth Paste is made. It 
contains a remarkable new cleansing 
ingredient—entirely harmless to en- 
amel*—plus the antiseptic essential 
oils that have made Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels 
after this kind of a brushing. Then, 
besides, you know your teeth are real- 
ly clean—and therefore safe from de- 
cay.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


P.S.-—-By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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TOOTH: PAST 


~~- easy to use 


In using advertisements see page 6 


















Too Tired 


OUR feet—do they take the ‘joy out of 
your life? Do they keep you walled in 
so that you miss the good things of the 
world—shopping, golf, motoring, club meet- 
ings, parties, theatres? 


GROUND GRIPPER Shoes will implant 
the spirit_of youth in your body. They 
impel you to action. 








Built with a flexible arch, with a straight- 
inner-line and with our exclusive rotor heel, 
they give you a world of snug, supporting 
comfort. They soothe, strengthen and 
stimulate your tired feet. Walking, shop- 
ping and social occasions become a delight, 
indeed, when you wear GROUND 
GRIPPER Shoes 


Beautiful new styles for men and women. 










In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


. “aq (jround (Gripper 


SHOES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 










Gripper Shoe SN 

Co., Inc., x 

92 Linden Park St., ‘N 
Boston, Mass. 








Gentlemen 
| Please send me ? uut obliga- 
| tion on my part »y of your free * 
| book, “What You Seo yul dikn »w About %, 
. x 
Your Feet 


| Name 

| A Address 
| 

| 


City State 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


| guidance disappear, and soon the children drift 
| to the corner drug store, movies, pool rooms, 


and dance halls. Furthermore, the ex: imple 
of the parents, practically free from responsi- 
bility and enjoying themselves evening after 
evening, produces in the children’s minds the 
impression that they are living in a dream 
world rather than a world of reality. The cure 
for this condition? First, the parents must 


| realize that children are not like chickens. 


They can not be raised along mechanical lines, 
Parents must give of themselves—virtually 
their all—to the task. Second, they should 
make sure that their children are never idle. 
The child who is kept eternally busy at his 
play, his physical tasks, or his lessons, does not 
contribute to lawlessness.” 

A similar warning, with some practical ad- 
vice, is sent in by Joseph G. Masters, Principal 
of the Central High School, Omaha, Ne braska. 
This friend of youth implores parents to take 


| command of their homes and direct their 


children’s lives before it is too late. And as an 
aid to them in this, he recommends that they 
study the plans used in Boy and Girl Scout 
work, and in that of the Y. M. C. A., Campfire 
Girls, and Community Service. Finally, he 
concludes: 

“If such a thing were possible, the American 
home should be rebuilt. At least, it needs a 
new recentering. Too often parents are out for 
a social evening, or are heading organizations 
for the betterment of society, while there is no 
one at the hearthside to build and maintain 
a real home for the boys and girls. It seems 
to me that a few commissions of home experts 
might be able to make surveys, with the par- 
ents’ aid, formulate plans and standards, and 
encourage the reconstruction of American 
home life.” 


Life Should be Simplified 

Whereas A. G. Heitman, Principal of the 
Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa, believes 
that many present-day parents, in their zeal 
to assist youth, have provided too many and 
too complex activities, making too great a 
demand upon the time of our boys and girls. 
He says: 

“One night it is the character-building in- 
stitution, the next it is the patriotic organiza- 
tion, the next a demonstration. Then they 
must have some social affairs, and we do not 
deny them a movie or a show. Also, we have 
these ourselves—we adults—until an evening 
at home is so tame that we and they grow 
restless. There are too many things calling to 
our boys and girls. If three-fourths of them 
were dissolved, or all that do exist were limited 
to week-ends, we might grow accustomed to 
a saner and calmer life, and youth could attend 
to its real business—the school. Also then, 
home training would take its old place. There 
can be no home training where there is no 
home life, or where it is too frequently in- 
terrupted. We need an organization for the 
prevention of ‘nights out.’” 

Due to lack of space it will be impossible 
to include here more of the splendid letters 
from all over the land, heaped on the writer's 
desk. But thanks are earnestly expressed for 
all of them, and for the guidance and inspira- 
tion their messages have been. 

Finally, to quote from the letter of Milo F. 
McDonald, Principal of the Bushwick High 
School,’ Brooklyn, New York: 

“There is on all sides, not only in our cities, 
but in our rural communities, what seems to be 
a disintegration of the American home. Fre- 
quently both man and wife leave the home in 
the morning and remain away till evening. 
And who is there—for instance—to put out 4 
hand for the change when the child i in that 
home returns from an errand? It may be that 
he is given money in the morning with in- 


| structions to make purchases and return the 
| change in the evening. But what a temptation 


to put before the child throughout the day! 
















No coal shovel 


WAS CVET 


to fit a womans hand i 


HE old-fashioned way of heating F 


homes is not adapted to modern ways 
of living. Outside interests leave little 
time to care for a heating plant. And less 
desire to think about it. 


If you would completely rid your mind 
of this incessant task, what oilomatic heat 
offers will interest you. 


When you close your front door, you 
close your mind to all concern of your 
heating system. No disturbing thoughts 
follow you. Nor intrude themselves in 
the midst of an enjoyable evening. 


When you retire, your nightly trip of in- 
Spection stops at the basement stair. And 
when you awaken, it will be the hour you 


want to get up. Not when your furnace 
makes you. 


WILLIAMS 


HEATING 


World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 


ey 


, 





No part inside the firebox 





In using advertisements see page 6 





The shadow of the coal shove 


follows 


wherever 


you go 







Oilomatic heat does not soil anything. 
Even freshly washed dainty fabrics may 
be hung right over the burner. Dusting 
may be omitted for days on end. 


Such comforts cannot be measured in 
terms of money. Cost of coal is not the 
cost of heating. Your time, inconvenience, discom- 
fort, and extra housecleaning must be added in. Oil- 
O-Matic eliminates these and gives you a complete 
automatic service for practically the same amount you 
are now spending. Often there is an actual cash sav- 
ing in addition! 


For a small down payment, your local oilomatician 
will make the installation now. Then take a year, 
if you prefer, to pay the balance. Send the coupon 
below now for a copy of ‘Heating Homes With Oil,” 
which is sent free with plan for ideal arrangement of 
basement space. 


SSSSCSSESESEE SETS EESEESSSSHSEESESSSSSSSSSee 





= * 
& Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. GHo6 ° 
2 Bloomington, Illinois - 
” . 
& Without obligation, please send me, “Heat- 8 
® ing Homes With Oil,” by return mail. ’ 
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° pT ° 
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The Washington 


ALVIN PLATE in this pattern is not 
only a note of decorative harmony. It 


45 an investment in years of satisfac 
tory service at a modest price. Com 
plete service forfour . . . $20.50. 

Alvin Stainless Steel Blade 

bave been tested and approved 

by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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SULGRAVE MANOR, the ancestral 
home of the Washington family, in 
England. This house,still standing after 
more than 400 years, has been reproduced 
in all detail at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition heing held in Philadelphia. 
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English Oak and Matching Silver 


furnished with all the wealth of tradition that makes 
the English house. Mellow oak, quaint, colorful chintzes, 
sturdy simplicity, make up its lovely, livable interior. And 
certainly English homes are also truly American for the 
ancestors of Washington himself lived in just such a house. 


\} GS fd OW fortunate you are if your home is designed and 
| , 


For the dining table of our modern English homes nothing 

is more beautifully appropriate than the George Washington 

Pattern in Alvin Silver Plate—you'll sense its simple charm 

and harmony of design when you see it at your jeweler’s. 
We suggest for the Spanish or Italian house, the 


"'Louisiana’’ Pattern, or for the Colonial, the ''Classic’’. 


THE ALVIN COMPANY : Silversmiths 


MEMBER OF STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ GUILD OF AMERICA 


20 WEST 47TH STREET : NEW YORK 
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Our Second Line of 
Defense 


Is it any wonder that he often spends some of 
it for his own pleasure, knowing that an 
immediate accounting will not be required, 
and that perhaps a day or two may elapse 
before the change becomes a subject of family 
dispute? Is it any wonder that such children 
sometimes become thieves and ready liars? 

“If we believe that children, and _ not 
wealth, constitute the genuine assets of this 
country; if we believe that in the training 
of the young, habit formation in childhood is 
fundamental then we will improve the home 
first, youth second. And as our homes become 
better, we will find the youth problem solved.” 

(Miss Connolly's next article will ap- 
pear in the October Good Housekeeping) 


The Transformed Kitchen 
and Laundry 


(Continued from page 87) 


folding ironing board, the set tubs of a com- 
fortable working height—all represent a 
laundry quite transformed. In her day it 
was not exceptional to have bad luck with 
soap. Sometimes it failed to “come.” An 
early recipe gives these directions: “The 
great Difficulty in making Soap come is the 
want of Judgement of the Strength of the Lye. 
If your Lye will bear up an Egg or a Potato so 
you can see a piece of the surface as big as a 
ninepence, it is just strong enough.” 

And in Pennsylvania the soap was stirred 
with a sassafras stick. In our new laundry 
soaps do not come from the home soap kettle, 
but out of packages as cakes, chips, and flakes, 
with the manufacturer’s directions for the 
best methods of laundering. 

Housekeeping today has become dustless 
and scrubless and more hygienic. Not so 
the old. The white boards on the kitchen floor 
of the original Shippen House suggested vigor 
ous scrubbing with sand, and the pewter and 
brass meant much scouring. Diaries of those 
days record these strenuous housekeeping tasks 
The corn broom held an important place among 
the few household tools and did, in its dusty 
way, the work which now calls for the vacuum 
cleaner and the versatile array of brushes 
compactly stored in the closet in the laundry 
The attractive tan and green linoleum on the 
floors of the Shippen House service rooms 
today is waxed and scorns the scrubbing 
brush. 

The smooth, porcelain-enameled finish on 
range and sink and tables, and paint, varnish, 
and related finishes on other surfaces, brought 
an ease to cleaning processes that the house- 
keeper of 1776 could not have foreseen. The 
mere turning of a faucet over the double- 
drainboard kitchen sink brings cold water 
and also hot water from the heater in the base- 
ment, and is the modern substitute for the 
water pail and the pump. The drying of dishes 
Is a vanishing occupation. The dish drier and 
the spray-head for rinsing, attached to the 
flexible tubing on the end of the sink faucet, 
testify to that. Even the dishpan is making 
way for the dishwasher. And the modern 
Aladdin's lamp, electricity, sets the wheels of 
the household in motion by turning a switch 
and pressing a button. : 

Which will the housekeeper of 1926 choose 
for her service rooms, this new equipment or 
the charm of the old? The labor-saving de 
vices and finishes that make for ease, for hy- 
Slenic conditions, and a new control of proce. ses 
in housekeeping or the vanished crafts in their 
Picturesque setting? Could the mistress of 
1770 meet the home manager of 10926 on the 
doorstep, What opinions would they exchange? 
Stand by, and let us listen to what our visitors 

ave to say about it. 








Look for this label 
in gay colors. You 
will find it on every 
Lady Pepperell Sheet 
and Pillow Case. 


4 


this TEST 


yourself - 


Take a Lady Pepperell 
Sheet.Crumpleit,shake 
it, rub it hard over a 
dark piece of cloth. 
Notice that no powder 
or dust comes out. 
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you bu 


There is no ‘‘back filling’, no 











For double beds it is 
economy tousea sheet 
81x108inches.There’s 
less strain and ample 
fabric for tucking in. 





‘padding’ 


nothing artificial in the Lady Pepperell fabric. 


There’s nothing artificial about the 
quality or appearance of a new Lady 
Pepperell Sheet. You may purchase 
these sheets with the implicit con- 
fidence that the beautiful fabric you 
see in the store will not change its 
appearance after months of wear 
and repeated washings. 

Lady Pepperell has nothing added 
to its luxurious sturdy appearance 
to make it look we// when new. Most 
of these foreign substances serve no 
other purpose than to dress up a 
sheet when new but which wash 


out on the first visit to a laundry. 
There is no “‘padding”’, no ‘“‘back 
filling’, no more starch than you 
would put in a sheet were you doing 
your own laundry work—there’s 
nothing artificial. When you test a 
Lady Pepperell sheet before buying 
you will see the truth of this. 
Trivial, you say—No! Simply 
characteristic of the honesty in the 
manufacture of this new sheet which 
has met the immediate approval 
of so many discriminating judges 
of fine pillow cases. 


sheets and 


Lady 
PEPPERELL 


SHEETS and PILLOW CASES 


Made by the Perpereit Mra. Co., 160 State St., Boston, Mass. » Mills at Biddeford, Maine and Opelika, Ala. 
BLISS, FABYAN & CO., Selling Agents, New York. Chicago and Boston 


In using advertisements see 


page O 173 











New fashions in tables 
for fall 


F YOU are wondering what to do to your living room, 
go see the lovely new Imperial Tables now in the stores. 
The fall styles as developed by Imperial are 
full of originality, with choice woods more 
beautiful than ever, and colors and decorations 
especially smart. 
This season again fashion dictates the use of 
many small tables in the living room, with one 
or more decorated pieces favored, to lend color 
and variety. 
Naturally Imperial is looked to for the latest 
things in design and ex- ait 
ceptional values. For 
your guidance we have 
placed on the under side 
of each Imperial Table, or 






: in the drawer, our famous 
ry green shicld trademark 
’ 
| Imper1aL Furniture Company 
Jusrr® “*World’s Greatest Table Makers”’ 
poo* 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


We have prepared a new book, 
Inside the Door,’’ showing hou 
much tables can add to a home's 


charm. Write Dept. B for free copy 


Smperial Tables 


Grand Ra hids 
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_ Where Are the Women’s 
Clubs Going P 


(Continued from page 94) 
are independent and self-supporting. In a 
few months the girls had learned a lesson 
which it has taken public charity centuries to 
learn, and in the same short space their club 
had lived the history of most of the older 
women’s organizations—first self-culture and 
social life, then the donation kind of charity, 
and finally the program of today combi- 
nation of study for esthetic enjoyment and in- 
telligent social and civic activities. 

These, as I see them, are the characteristics 
of the grown-up, mature women’s organizations 
of today. Their scope is enormously broad. 
Everything these days seems to be “women’s 
work.” Their activities range bewilderingly 
over the whole field of human endeavor. The 
girlish amateurishness once so characteristic 
has disappeared. Huge conventions are con- 
ducted with practised smoothness. Difficult 
financial obstacles are shrewdly done away with 
The executives, without exception, are superb 
parliamentarians. As a rule, they take criti 
cism pluckily and impersonally. They have 
learned, too, as have most seasoned club mem- 
bers, to distrust the sentimental approach to 
any question, and demand facts and figures 
They have developed a wholesale skepticism 
and turn a wise, examining eye on proffered 
panaceas. They are quite generally demo- 
cratic. They want interest, enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, and talent in their membership rather 
than financial or social prestige—though the 
latter are welcomed and wisely put to use 
And when they finally adopt a cause—and this, 
I think, is their finest trait—they refuse to 
learn what failure means. They try, try again, 
year after year, until they get what they want. 
And, of course, in the end, they get it. 


Weaknesses 


On the whole, these are good attributes. 
They represent hard work, clear and accurate 
thinking, businesslike procedure, courage. If 
they were all, such national organizations as 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
would be almost seraphically perfect 

But there are other tendencies which seem 
to me not so admirable. 

1. The tendency of local clubs as they grow 
away from home talent programs to be satis- 
fied with a series of lectures which require no 
effort, or to lean too heavily on, and to accept 
too meekly, the program of headquarters; to 
allow their local flavor and individuality to 
become diluted into insipidity by standardiza- 
tion. 

2. The effort to swallow the whole program, 
even though most of the members are not much 
interested in certain departments, and there 
isn’t time for them anyway. So these clubs 
appoint a chairman and a committee, give 
every activity a place on the program, and 
think no more of it. 

3. The tendency of leaders—wise and able 
though they are—to railroad _ resolutions 
through, without genuine understanding on 
the part of members as to what they are 
resol\ ing. 

4. The tendency in state and national con 
ventions to “‘shush” minorities. ; 

These weaknesses all come as a result of the 
enormous growth of women’s clubs rhe 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—our first great 
national association—is only — thirty-seven 
years old, yet it now enrolls nearly 3,000,000 
members. During the past two years 343? 
clubs were added, and the President looks con 
fidently forward to a membership of 10,000,000. 
The numbers and power of the League ol 
Women Voters, the Parent-Teacher .\ssocia- 
tion, and the Business and Professional 


Women’s Clubs—quite young organizations 

are even more astonishing. It is itural 
that the growing pains due to suc h rapid ex 
pansion should be most evident at th innual 
or biennial conventions. Invariably there 
grumbling by this or that delegation ause 
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they can not hear; always there is groaniiy: oy 


the speakers because they must talk—face 
rigidly front, like soldiers on parade—into 
microphones. “Worse than the old-fashioned 
ordeal of getting a picture taken,” says Minnie 


Madd m I iske! ‘ 


In such an impersonal atmosphere—the 
speaker's eyes turned intently toward the 
opposite wall and her voice betrayed into a 
metallic blare—is it any wonder that the 


listeners lose contact with the platform and go 
about muttering, ‘This organization is growifg 
top-heavy.” 

Big audiences, mechanized speaking, and in 
addition long and intricate programs! Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, for from five to ten days, 
women sit in convention and listen. Some- 
times a department has accomplished little, or 
the work has gone stale, or it interests only a 
small group, but the report must be given any- 
way, and dulness creeps in. More than any- 
thing else our clubs need to prune their con- 
vention programs—present in full convocation 
only what is interesting to everybody, and let 
everything else go to committee meetings or 
small discussion groups. It has never been 
settled whether conventions should be gather- 
ings where delegates conferred together and 
exchanged experiences, or whether they should 
be occasions on which delegates sit in front 
of flower-decked platforms and are talked at. 
I have attended all kinds—practically all 
speeches and no discussion, practically all dis- 
cussion and few speeches, and equal parts of 
each. I have been bored, and I have been 
thrilled, but I think I have oftener been thrilled 
by the spontaneous remarks of Mrs. Whosis 
from Wheresat, as she rose warm with in- 
spiration or argument, than by the prepared 
lectures of famous persons. Yet I like to see 
and to listen to famous persons. A successful 
convention really combines these two sources 
of stimulus; it gives local individuality a chance 
for expression, and it brings the opinions of 
experts to the delegates. But the best program 
must stop before the audience is too weary to 
listen. 


Encourage Individuality 

In the same way I feel a national federation 
or association should encourage the sectional 
and personal peculiarities of the clubs belonging 
to it, while at the same time affording them the 
advantages of union. A club that is oppressed 
by top-heaviness is usually really suffering from 
a lack of interest in or fear of a too ambitious 
program. Lucky is the club that is strong and 
free enough on occasion to throw overboard 
the whole national program and go to work 
with enthusiasm on a home-town job that is 
crying to be done. Such a club is in no danger 
of becoming bored. 

It depresses me when I ask, “What is vour 
club or your league doing?” and so often get 


the answer, “We're well organized, and we 
simply follow the regular program.’’ Some- 
thing half-hearted about it, somehow. Un- 


interesting as a paper pattern. One can’t help 
feeling that if the year’s work had been joyous 
and exciting, some one part of it would have 
stuck out; it could not have remained at that 
flat, stale, and unprofitable level of “We gave 
a day to everything.” 

But let me be fair. These depressing answers 
represent the trend only of the lazy minority. 
lhere are plenty of another kind to rejoice 
over 

There’s the lady from Montana who says 
promptly, “We're working to equalize the 
taxes so that the 1500 children in remote dis- 
tricts, who couldn’t get schooling last year, 
will get their chance.” Or the lady from 
Wisconsin, “We want county libraries.” Or 


Irom Delaware, ““We have sought all the little 
blind babi and children under five, and are 
going to help them.” Or Kentucky, “We are 


intereste: 1 in preserv ing eve rv bit of mountain 
and negro song and folklore.” Or Tennessee, 
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'Can soap alone 


do this? 


Mrs Hawley tell you! 


“I was astonished at the result of 
using LaFrance with soap! It light- 


ens the labor, saves half the time 


and whitens the clothes more than 


anything else I have ever used.” 


In using 
La France, follow 
these directions! 

» » » 


Dissolve in a saucepan of 
boiling water two heaping 
tab slespoonfuls of La France 
and 3 less soap than usual 

flakes, powder or chipped 
bar soap. Add this to your 
water, then putin the 

clothes. Soak as usual or 
scald in a boiler if you pre- 
fer. (If you use a washing 
machine, run it only half the 
usual time.) You don’t need 
a washboard! You don’t 
need bluing! Just rinse 
through two fresh, warm 
waters—and your washing 
is done! La France has loos- 
ened the dirt and blued your 


clothes perfectly. 
P. S.—Make your ironing 
easier, too! Add Satina to 


hot starch. It prevents irons 
from sticking, makes the 
clothes glossy and smooth, 
and gives them a sweet 
fragrance. 


Use it with 








: package of La France (regular 


From a letter written by MRS. THOMAS J. HAWLEY 


Binghamtom, N. ¥ 


IKE a million other women, Mrs. Hawley now 
4 uses La France with soap every washday. And 
when once you try this marvelous cleansing agent, 
you also will be a constant user. 
France 


Let Mrs. 


Added to your regular laundry soap, La 
makes all the difference in the world! 
Hawley tell you: 

“La France certainly has a wonderful cleansing 
power, and I find it harmless to the finest fabrics. 
It removes all grease and dirt without rubbing, and 
gives just the right degree of blue to make the 
clothes most immaculately white. I think La France 
is the most wonderful thing on the market.” 


It 1s wonderful! See for yourself. Add it to your 
regular laundry soap, in a washing machine, a wash- 
tub, or a boiler. It will save you hours of labor. It 
will make your clothes snowy-white and sweet- 
smelling, whether they’re dried indoors or out. 

Use La France for your dainty, costly belongings, 
as well as for the family wash. As Mrs. Hawley says, 
it is entirely most delicate colors and 
fabrics. And it cannot harm your hands! In fact, it 
tends to soften and whiten the skin. 


safe for the 


—enough 
s. Get La France from your grocer 


La France costs only ten cents a package 
for three washing 


—or, if you wish us to send you a trial package, 
mail the coupon below. 
La France MAnvuracturinc Co. G. H. 9-26 } 
113 Sansom Street, i 
Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Enclosed is 5 cents—to cover mailing che urges on a full-size : 


sle 


price 10 cents) and a samp! 


: of Satina. 


Name 


: Street 
; City State 


: Grocer’s Name 
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After 18 Holes in the Hot Sun 


The shade of the club house porch—and 
a tall, cool, refreshing glass of bubbling 
White Rock! It is crystal-clear, pure, 
effervescent; it revives and animates as 
nothing else can; gives you even keener zest 
for the coming luncheon, tea or dinner. 
For the home, too, there is nothing to take 
the place of this delightful table water. 


f) Order it by the dozen from your grocer 
a 


Pons 
kK anand oY. 


“The leading mineral water {i ie 
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Bottled only at The White Rock Spring ) ‘ 
Waukesha, Wisconsin oa ne = 





CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
SNENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
, d on the best per! What more can sheet music 

be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century 

catalogue all 15¢ (20c¢ in Canada)—masterpieces like 

ad ‘lower Song,” “Hungarian 
c.—all certified to be exactly 
Ask for Century—Patronize 
the Century dealer. Century's low price is only possible 
because f his small profit Complete cataloeve of over 


23 compositions free on request 






















Rhapsody,” “ 


as the masters wro 





Thousends of successful teachers use and recommend 
"ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC = exrclusively—because 
they know it is all that good music can be—wpet its price is 
but 15¢c a copy; and they know parents appre ’ 


ts appreciate the saving. | 
Century Music Publishing Co., 227 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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| “We raised $10,000 to help educate our illiter- 
| ates.” Or Pennsylvania: “We have an anti- 
quated and incredibly wasteful system of 
collecting taxes. Our League won’t stop until 
we have a better system.”” Or New Hampshire: 
“The women’s clubs in our state worked for 
years to get and keep trained school super- 
visors in every township, and trained teachers 
in every school. Now we are concentrating on 
the pre-school child so that these children will 
be fit for school when they enter.” 

There is the club of two members—the 
smallest club in the world—high, high up in 
the Colorado mountains, gently insisting on 
their own special need for outdoor exercise 
and intellectual pleasure. They climb moun- 
tains and read poetry! 

I like to remember the story of the Southern 
woman, President of the local Parent-Teacher 
Association, who in a white dress and ruffled 
sunbonnet walked from house to house one 
blazing summer day not so long ago, taking 
the school census. A little girl in one poor and 
desolate section of town fingered the white 
dress wistfully and said: 

“I’m hot in this heavy winter dress. If I 
knew how to sew, I’d make me a nice white 
one.” 

The sunbonnet woman told the Parent- 
Teacher Association about it, and the Associa- 
tion said to the School Board, ““What about 
classes in home economics for the girls?” 

Of course, the School Board made the regula- 
tion reply. There wasn’t any money. Very 
true, there wasn’t, as the women knew. But 
their hearts had been touched and their im- 
aginations fired, and there is no stopping 
women when they get that far. By the oddest 
and most ingenious and most determined 
methods, they raised the money—$1 500 for 
the first year of high school classes in cooking 
and sewing. The equipment was donated— 
forks here, saucepans there, scissors some 
place else. The experiment was a success, such 
a success that it wasn’t long before the town 
decided a course in home economics was worth 
paying taxes for, and took it over. 


Good Club Housekeeping 

That is the way things happen—an in- 
dividual woman sees something at hand that 
needs to be done, and the women’s clubs do it, 
and then the community sees it is good and sup- 
ports it. There is scarcely a town in the 
country that is not cleaner, happier, and 
lovelier because of the work of its organized 





women. They have swatted the fly and cam 
paigned for pure milk, pure food, and pure 
water. They have helped hundreds of young 
people to go to college. They have planted 


trees on barren streets and turned dumping 
grounds into parks. They have sent books 
to the book-starved. They have decorated 
dreary schools with statues and pictures. They 
have furnished milk to hungry children. They 
have brought concerts and art exhibits to 
towns where these were unknown. ‘The evo- 
lution of hundreds of dreary, dirty, disease- 
ridden little places into active, healthful, at- 
| tractive towns is largely due to their women's 
clubs, inspired by local pride, local initiative, 
local enthusiasm. This spirit of tackling the 
job nearest home has been responsible for their 
best and most enduring accomplishments, 
and I hope the women’s organizations never 
lose it. ; 
| Ihave said that I felt there is a tendency tor 
| executives to railroad resolutions through, 
| when frequently not half the delegates and 
certainly not one-tenth of the members of the 
| clubs represented comprehend what is happen- 
| ing. I do not mean this as a criticism of the 
executives; the brightest, ablest, most forceful 
women must always carry an organization with 
them. But I do criticize the club member who 
votes “Aye” mechanically, without knowing 
at least the main arguments for and against the 
resolution she is supporting. You can almost 




















this modern ice man” 
calls once ~with Frigidaire ~ 
and the ice stays always 











Proud that it 


Sheer hostess whose home is equipped 
with Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 
takes real pride in showing it to her guests 
—in serving delicious, wholesome desserts, 
taken from Frigidaire’s freezing compart- 
ment—in telling them how it keeps all 
foods fresh and delicious for surprising 
lengths of time. 

She takes pride in the fact that it is a 
genuine Frigidaire—as fine an electric 
refrigerator as can be built—with its beau- 
tiful exterior finish of lustrous white Duco, 
itsclean, smooth, gleaming porcelain-enamel 





is a Frigidaire! 
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lining, its quiet, dependable, automatic 
operation. And she does not hesitate to 
say that it costs little to operate. 

The new low-priced cabinet 
Frigidaires offer outstanding values and 


metal 


can be bought on the GMAC plan of 
deferred payments. 

We should like you to have copies of 
two Frigidaire books: recipes for delightful 
frozen desserts, and a book of prize- winning 
kitchens equipped with Frigidaire. Send to 
us, or ask for them at any Frigidaire 
display room. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. A-112, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric Refrigerators 
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{ 
More than 200,000 satisfied 
users are now enjoying the 
) convenience and economy 


Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 


' Frigidaire 


REFRIGERATION 


THERE IS ONLY 
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ONE 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
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STOUT ° 
WOMEN | 


HOUSANDS upon 
thousands of other 
stout women have now 
become the best-dressed 
women of their com- 
munities. So can you. 
These are the women 
who depend on the Lane 
Bryant Style Book for 
their dresses, coats, hats, 
suits, shoes, underwear, 
corsets — in sizes from 38 
to 58 bust. So can you. 


Low Prices —Latest Styles 
Lane Bryant apparel is al- 
ways low in price but high 
in quality and value. The fit 
is always perfect—the styles 
correct—the workmanship 
superb—the fabric the best. 


Featuring 


hats, 


Be fashionably dressed in 
Lane Bryant's slenderizing 
clothes. Send for book today. 


39% Street at 
iigee@eNyattt= 


CHICAGO OETROIT BROOKLYN 





BUSI Lee 





Dept. S-16 New Orleans, La. 
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STYLE BO oxy 


HIS beautiful Style Book 
celebrates 
Fifth Anniversary. 
the largest and finest book 
we have ever published. 


specials in coats, dresses, 
shoes, 
Sizes for all stout women; 
prices surprisingly low. 
This Style Book is FREE 
Just send us your nameand 


NEW YORK 


ST. 





More Safety for Baby 
’Til He Needs a Big Bed 


cost of 
gives you 
and crib to 
baby safe and growing 
all thru crib years 

ed sides and p for better 


Kiddie-Koop— at 
good crib alone 
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Kiddie-Koop’s High Quality 
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me ACHLOM Co 
) New Woal Filled m 
The Pertect Bed Covering. 
Cozy warmth in abundance with- 
out exces weight. soft 
jowny, one filler, 
tirely of Pure va Wool, in bea 
| co erings of desirable sh 
or bin ations 
Soe oger Ki womi Comforts which contain a Filler 
of the filler in a “ 
are Ideal Summer Bed Covering. 
Fillers of Pure Virgin Wool, in cit! 
ness, for making comforts in the home. 
od we have a sens Introductory offer 
strated folde 
KITTANNING WOOLEN MILLS, 
Post Office Buildin Kittanning, Pa. 
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° . . 
The Bicknell Folding Ironing Table 
The American housew.fe has recognized a new 
ironing comfort because of this patented table. 
large ironing surface 
Stands absolutely rigid. 
Opens and closes with one 
movement Will last a 
lifetime. Delivered in in- 
dividual package. Com- 
plete information gladly 
sent upon request 


J. F. BICKNELL LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass 
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always count on it that if a new resolution goes 
through without spirited argument or tre- 
mendous unanimous enthusiasm, the 
really don’t know much about it. 

In convention this year the General Federa- 
tion peacefully passed a resolution urging the 
enrollme nt of all aliens and the deportation of 
those ‘“‘who prove unworthy of citizens ship.” 
The most casual examination of this question, 
it seems to me, would reveal its seriousness and 
its controversial character. There was not a 
word of objection or explanation, however, and 

I talked to woman after woman who felt 
vaguely that it sounded like ‘‘a good thing to 
do,” I realized that they had not really given 
it a thought. Their “Ayes” had been 
chanical. 

On the other hand a prohibition resolution 
brought the convention to its feet, every state 
clamoring for a chance to second it. The reso- 
lution in favor of the Child Labor Amendment 


women 


me- 


passed after one of the most moving and 
spirited debates I have ever sat through. There 


was no question about it—in these instances 
the delegates understood what they were doing. 

This brings me to my last criticism—the 
tendency of the majority in most national 
organizations to gag the minority. I believe in 
fighting minorities. To me they are the salt 
and savor of club sessions. There is nothing 
quite so stimulating as a few nimble-witted 
objectors tossing out a bit of dissent or dis- 
cord. Any of us can learn more in a half-hour 
of pointed debate than in a half-year of placid, 
sleepy study. Therefore I hate to hear ‘ 
tion, Question” called when the minority has 
done little more than announce itself. I know 
the feeling is that time is precious and can not 
be wasted on futile argument; but I believe a 
few speeches might be thrown away without 
loss and the time given to hearing the other 
side of a controversial question. Good, strong, 
fighting minorities are necessary if women are 
to think for themselves, take sides intelligently, 
and work whole-heartedly for their convictions. 
Just now organized women regard them as a 
nuisance; they don’t realize that minorities are 
the vitamines that give strength and sturdiness 
to their associations. 


A Look Ahead 


(Jues- 


There, as I see them, are the women’s clubs 
their strength and their weakness—and one 
need not go far down the list of their achieve 
ments to realize that the qualities of strength 


greatly overbalance the weaknesses. The club- 
women of today have splendidly set the pace 
for the clubwomen of tomorrow—and they are 
doing more. They are (raining the clubwomen 
of the future. More than seventy-five thousand 
girls are organized in the Junior clubs of the 
General Federation. It is interesting to notice 


that the junior age has advanced; these girls 
are seventeen to thirty years old. Some ot 
them are married; most are earning their 


living in business and professions or are still in 
They hold their meetings mostly in 
the evenings, and afterwards their young men 
come to dance with them a while before taking 
them home. Is this, I wonder, what make 

Mrs. Mary Sherman, President of the Ge oa 
Federation, predict that in the future clubs will 
become more and more largely mixed clubs--- 


Ss hool. 


| men and women? Or is it that the interests cf 





the sexes every day are becoming more ident*- 
cal? Cert ainly the men as much as the wome't 
need a voters’ league to stir them from apathy \ 
to political interest and knowledge. But how 
ever that may be, the club as a national facto. 
has been developed by women, and with the 
coming of the ballot its influence, already 
great, has grown into almost irre sistible powe". 
It looks as though the women’s organizations 
could do what they like with this country; an 
considering what they have accomplished in 
the past, and seeing the ranks of young wome! 
trained to think in terms of public responsibil 
ity who are coming, this observer at least feels 
‘that the power is well-placed. 
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lvs easy now to keep 
every floor clean 
































Splashed water on the bathroom floor, cooking stains on the kitchen 
floor, crumbs on the dining room floor, lint on the bedroom floors, 
tracked -in-dirt' on the hall floor, dust on every floor. All must be 
vanquished daily. 

What a complicated task it is without Fuller Brushes ! 


Keeping floors clean and beautiful is one of the housekeeper’s most 
important jobs. Whether the home be an apartment, a flat, a bungalow 
or a big house, there are floors with many different kinds of surfaces ; 
floors soiled in many different ways. 


Varnished hardwood, waxed and polished hardwood . . . with rugs, with carpets, 
linoleum covered, painted, varnished, tiled. Front stairs, back stairs, cellar stairs. 
All are floors to be cleaned. 


Next time the Fuller Man calls, ask him how specially designed Fuller Brushes 
make it easy, now, for ten million women to keep floors immaculately clean and 
beautiful. He will tell you about the care of floors and show you many time-sav- 
ing and work-saving short cuts. He will also show youa number of interesting 
new Fuller Products which have been developed since his last call. 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, te lephone 
The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 1097 Windsor 
Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the‘‘Handy Brush Book.’’(In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


F ULLER BRUSHES 


for floors, too 


Tn using 
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EDINBURGH 


Where the descendants of the proud 
Highland Chieftains still sport the 
Tartan, famous in song and story. 


Yardleys | 


Old Englis 
Lavender Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


QUALITY IS ITS DISTINGUISHING NOTE. EXTRA 
fine materials treated with the experience of over a century, 
go to its making. It purifies and refines the skin and enhances 
the beauty of the complexion. Luxuriously perfumed, it is 
one of the most delightful of personal luxuries. 

Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet. Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 


8 New Bond Street, London 
NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. TORONTO: 145 Adelaide St., W. 
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—on the convenient 


< 4 Metal Reel! 


/emouen a questionnaire to housewives we learned 
that 94 per cent prefer clothesline on a reel. So main- 
taining the high quality of our smooth-surfaced, long- 
wearing SILVER LAKE Line, we are offering it now on 
this handy metal reel. The reel cannot warp or break—and 
how much easier you'll find it to keep your line clean, put 
it up, take it down and prevent it from kinking. Be sure 
to ask for SILVER LAKE Clothesline—the pre-stretched 
line, on the new metal reel. 





At Hardware, Grocery, 
Department and House Furnishing Stores 


Three Lengths SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
_ - 3 a Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


100 ft 2.00 308 Nevada St. Newtonville, Mass. 


Silver Lake Clothesline 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON HANDY LOOP AT END OF LINE 
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Antoinette and Augusta 
(Continued from page 35) 


talking to Augusta as to a person his own 
age. ‘He was talking to her as to a child, 
as though he were—Antoinette puzzled over 
the exact feeling his manner conveyed to her— 
as though he were some one older—in her fam- 
ily. But that Augusta was misinterpreting his 
manner was also quite plain. To sharpened 
eyes it was evident that Augusta thought 
Jimmy Brown was in love with her! 

And how could Antoinette tell Augusta 
a thing like this? For there was a vague, 
shadowy reason in her own mind that would 
seal her lips on this subject. Of course, 
if she were absolutely sure either way, she 
reasoned, it would be unavoidable to speak. 
But how could any one ever be absolutely sure 
about such a thing—until it had been said. 
And when it had been said, it was too late 
to speak. Yet, if god did not consider 
Augusta grown up, if Jimmy did not come 
here to see ner et she was ce rtain he 
did not—then whom did he come to see? 

And as she asked herself this question 
definitely, his eyes chanced to turn from 
Augusta to her. And in their change of ex- 
pression she read her answer surely. He had 
beautiful eyes, steady and dark, with little 
flecks of golden light in their depths. All this 
she noted, and then unexpectedly she was dis- 
comfited at his glance, and let her own eyes 
drop. A wave of confusion swept her. She 
was astonished. She thought of Augusta’s 
father. There was a quick mist of tears before 
her eyes. 


FTER dinner, so she could be alone to think 
things out, she sent Augusta and Jimmy to 


| a motion picture theatre. And she sat staring 


at the dusky opening of the window into the 


| summer night. 


“T’ll never be able to tell Augusta this,” she 
could only say over and over to herself. 

Through the long night that followed she 
lay awake and made her plans. She and 
Augusta would go away somewhere. They 
could go to Europe for a year, perhaps. Then 
she need never try to tell Augusta this bafiling, 
complex thing about Jimmy Brown. While as 
yet there was really nothing to tell, they would 
go away—and then there never would be 
anything to tell. 

But events moved too swiftly beyond her 
planning. For what are human plans, when 
human life itself is but a shadow on a sun- 
dial? 

It was the next midweek that she found 
Augusta crying alone in her room. Antoinette 
had come home unexpectedly early from an 
engagement, and half-way up the steps to her 
room, she heard Augusta. She listened a 
moment before she dared to move. Augusta 


| was crying with long, heart-broken sobs. It 


was a terrifying sound. 

“Augusta,” her mother cried, stumbling up 
the steps and throwing open the door into her 
daughter’s room. ; 

Augusta sat at her desk, her face buried in 
her crumpled sweater sleeves. At sight of her 
mother she mé¢ ide an effort to control ” r grief. 

“What is it?’ Antoinette begged, be nding 
over Augusta’s slim, hipless figure. “What 
is it?” 

In a quick frankness Augusta did not answer 
in words, but pointed to the picture of Jimmy 
Brown on the top of the desk. And her head 
went down again into her shielding arms 

What could he have done to make Augusta 
cry like this? Why hadn’t she taken her 
mothe r’s advice and told Augusta everything? 

“Jimmy Brown!” Antoinette exclaimed. “I 
will send him packing.” 

Augusta raised her head, entirely st tartled 
out of her sobbing. ‘Mother, won’t you just 
please keep out of this!’ she demanded 

Antoinette’s face went white, and there was 
a queer sinking feeling about her heart, as 
though she were going to faint. “I will keep 

| out of it,” she said. “Since you ask me to, I 














The Sara 


T’S an interesting story a certain Philadelphia 

business woman has to tell — a story of how she 
found happiness instead of gloom, hope instead of 
discouragement. 

Today, she is successful, enjoying life, and what 
she has done should be of interest to all women. 

For seven years she had worked in a large depart- 
ment store. She was earnest, energetic, capable, and 
at the end of the third year she was placed at the 
head of her department. 

The man: ier was € nthusiastic. 
a fine record,” he said. 

Then, for three years, day in and day out, she 
worked as earnestly as she had ever worked, but she 
was not promoted. 

“T had become weary and discouraged,”’ she wrote 
us recently. ‘I felt that I couldn’t drag along much 
fur ther. 

“My feet had always bothered me some. Now they 
were almost unbearable. I would hurry home and 
spend the entire evening in my room, with my shoes 
off. 

“Too, the suffering my feet were causing told on 
my face. I was really getting old, though I was only 
thirty-five. 

“Then by the merest chance I happened into a 
shoe store. 

“The sales woman put one of your Arch Preserver 
Shoes on my foot. ‘You'll like that 
shoe,’ she said. I asked her why. 
‘Because it combines foot health 
and comfort with style.’ 

“IT didn’t believe her, but de- 
cided that it made little difference 
what shoes I wore. They were in 
good style, and cost no more than 
those I hi 1d been wearing. 

“But imagine my delight 
when I found that my foot 
aches were actually gone, and 
that I could walk and stand 
as much as I pleased without 
the slightest annoyance! 


“You have made 


Look for the trade-mark 
on the sole and lining. 
Not genuine without it. 
Sold by 2000 dealers 


see youve quit hobbies 


No.6 of a series of convincing messages to American Wo:nen, from American Women 


“It has beensix months 
since I purchased that 
first pair of Arch Pre- 
serve and Ihave 
taken a new interest in 
my work. I feel like work- 
ing all day now, just as 

did when I first came 
here. 

“And last week the 
managercamearound. He 
stuck his head in at my 
office door, smiled and said: 
‘Isee you've quit hobbling!’ 

“I realize now that during most of those six 
years when I couldn’t understand why I hadn't 
succeeded, I was probably hobbling about, growing 
pre maturely old. I know I'm going to get that raise 
now! 








The Arch Preserver Shoe has solved the ‘oot 
problem for thousands of business women, as well 
as for countless housewives. 

With its concealed, built-in arch bridge it does 
not allow the foot to sag and become strained. The 
flat inner sole (crosswise) prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the forepart of 
the foot. 

The foot is allowed to function normally 
naturally without any interference whatever. 
rect walking base is provided. 

Here is a shoe that looks well —and also feels 
good! It gives you all of the advantages of all shoes 
—the disadvantages of none. 

You get a new idea of the joy of walking; you 
realize a new capability. You find yourself t iking a 
larger part in affairs, doing more at home, enjoying 
it more. Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve 
Arch Preserver Shoes. Send the 
coupon today for our booklet, 
“Foot Youth” and the name 
of your dealer, 


and 
A cor- 


Made for women and 


misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio: for men by only EB, 


T. Wright & 
Inc., Rockland, 


Company, 


Mass. 








name your dealer. 





SHO! 


Styles for all occasions. 
All widths. AAAA to E, 
Supports where support is 
The Selby Shoe Co., Name 
448 7th ae Ports- 
mouth, St. and No. 
Please se end post p: 1id 
your booklet No.G 48 P. O. 
Foot Youth,” and 


Dealer's Name 


bends where the foot bend 





Lee / 


State 
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OU will get a new conception of 
se in prepared mustard—you 
will discover how useful the right 
kind of prepared mustard can be in 
making commonplace foods more 
tempting—when you use French’s. 





It is creamy, rich and appetizing— 
so unlike harsh, bitey prepared 
mustard or the cheap kinds that are 
weak and tasteless. Just taste the 
difference on a fresh cracker. 


Due to the exclusive way in which 
French’s is made, no other mustard has 
such flavor. The blend has never been 
duplicated. 


Serve French’s as a prepared mustard— 
and, in addition, use French’s in cooked 
dishes, salad dressings, sauces and savor- 
ies. French’s recipes will help you. 

Send four cents in stamps for our latest edition of “Made 


Dishes, Salads and Savories”. Over 25,000 women wrote 
us last year. We would like to hear from you. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


For those who “Mix Their Own” French’s D. S. I 
Mustard, in powdered form, is a product of un- 
usual excellence. Also exceptionally fine for 
medicinal use. In tins only. 
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} FOR THOSE wHo MIX MIX tas 





The flavor of French’s 
adds new delight to 
meat en casserole. See 
our recipe booklet. 





Salads for healih and 
French’s to enliven the 
dressing. Write for un- 
usual salad recipes. 





Chef Bernillon, of the 
Ritz-Carlton, has orig- 
inated several appetiz- 
ing fish dishes with 
French's. Our recipe 
booklet tells how. 





Variety in sandwich 
fillings is possible with 
French’s. Many sug- 
gestions in our recipe 


booklet. 
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Antoinette and Augusta 


will. But what did he do to you to make you 
cry like this?” 

Augusta dashed her head up, her eyes 
suddenly hard. “Oh, he didn’t do anything, 
It was what he said.” 

“But, Augusta, after all, you are Jimmy 
is—you can’t take seriously what Jimm says, 
because you are so much younger than — » 

How like her father Augusta looked. 
quiet and sure! “I am the same age you aan 
when you were married,’”’ she said. “‘] very 
one thinks I am old enough to marry Jimmy— 
except you and Jimmy.” . 

Her dark eyes logical and understanding, 
Augusta looked certainly at this moment to 
know her own mind. What if she were right? 
Antoinette realized that she herself was now 
the one who was crumpled and unsure. 

“Every one thinks you are old enough to 
marry Jimmy—except Jimmy and me?” she 
repeated questioningly after her daughter. 

“But Jimmy doesn’t want to marry me, and 
that’s that,” Augusta said. 

Yet Antoinette could see the light of evasive 
questioning in her daughter’s face. She could 
see that one word of encouragement would 
make this hope flare up. For who is not willing, 
even those who are many times older and wiser 
than Augusta, to believe what they wish to 
believe, if only some other person will give 
credence to the lie? 


S SHE stood there, looking down upon her 
daughter’s dark head, all the possibilities of 
the situation reviewed themselves in Antoi- 
nette’s mind. She was clearly conscious that 
she herself had been robbed, in a way, of her 
youth at the proper time. And now, here, 
for her—for her of her own free will to take or to 
leave—was another chance, a chance to take 
the love of a young man, to take the love 
of a man her own age, her own temperament, 
whom she believed now that she had always 
cared for in an unacknowledged way, and who 
had probably always cared for her also in the 
same way. 

And as for Augusta, she was yet so young— 
she would have many chances. But she her- 
self would have no other chance—this was 
her last chance. Should she then tell Augusta 
the truth and take her own last chance? Or 
should she lie now and give Augusta the 
chance? 

She remembered how Augusta’s weeping 
had sounded from the stairway. The sharp 
memory of that sound decided her, decided 
her against logic, against reason, against fair- 
ness itself; she knew she would never do any- 
thing to make Augusta unhappy. What her 
daughter wanted she would get for her, as 
far as she could. Jimmy Brown liked Augusta 
already—he should like her more, that was all. 
Then, after he did, after he had learned to love 
Augusta, what she was going to tell Augusta 
now would not be a lie—then it would be the 
truth. 

She stood up, so young-looking and pretty, 
above her dark, sober daughter. “Why, I 
don’t doubt that Jimmy Brown would want 
to marry you,” she said. ‘“He may not have 
thought of it much at this minute, but he is 
sure to in time.” 

“Since I was three years old I have expected 
to marry Jimmy,” Augusta said. ty really 
can’t remember anything else. But he has 
always been so much more important than I, 
so much older. Sometimes, especially just 
lately, Mother, I have even thought it was 
you he liked.” 

" Antoinette turned away. " 

“But. of course, I see differently now, 
\ugusta hastened to add. “But everybody 
does sav vou are so pretty, Mother. And—- 
now that we are speaking of it—I want you 
to know I am not old-fashioned in my ideas. 
I know nowadays women do marry agi in— 

Antoinette was making it very awkward by 
not replying. And although she unders tood 
that Augusta was trying with difficulty to 
clear up for them a situation beyond her 
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Antoinette and Augusta | 


years and experience to understand, she could 
not bring herself to speak. 

There was no doubt in Antoinette’s mind 
from that day on. She knew what her daugh- 
ter wanted. And she felt she was able to get 
it for her. As to influencing Jimmy Brown, 
did not mothers every day angle for suit 
able matches for their daughte rs? She felt in her 
heart that Jimmy wa: but clay to her fingers. 
It did not occur to her to question her right to 
mold him to suit her wishes, to suit Augusta’s 
wishes. What mother but has thus leagued 
herself with her daughter, tacitly even if not 
openly! And how many, who knows, against 
their own hearts also? And how many have 
done the opposite—how very many have taken 
their own chance instead! 

After this decision, there followed another, 
and many another night of wakeful planning 
for Antoinette. Over and over in her mind 
she revolved the situation. There was, she 
thought, only one way out, only one way to 
make sure that Jimmy Brown would cease 
what she thought was only a half-conscious 
interest in herself, and turn to Augusta. 
But that way was a trap for her. Yet, if it were 
really a trap, had she not been trapped ever 
since Augusta was born? Was the only way 
out for her to be only Augusta’s mother, to 
seek no life for herself? Since her preferences, 
her tastes, her interests clashed thus strangely 
with her daughter's, she must give them up. 
She must drop back with the people who had 
been her husband's contemporaries, she must 
get older quickly, cultivate older tastes, feel 
older, look older, be older! As well as she 
could she threw off the depression of such 
thoughts and set about her plans to make 
Jimmy Brown see how charming Augusta 
really was. 


NE morning, the next week, when they were 
shopping on Fifth Avenue, Antoinette sug- 
gested to Augusta that she get her hair 
bobbed in the new way originated by Paris 
and just then being introduced in New York. 
“You know we are having luncheon with 
Harold Warren and his mother,” she said. 

“Oh, bother Harold Warren! He is only a 
schoolboy,”’ Augusta said carelessly. 

But in spite of her scornful remark, she was 
eager enough to have her hair done the new 
French way. And the coiffure was a wonderful 
success. Augusta’s eyes were shining with 
appreciation of its chic. It was very fashion 
able and smart. And also it brought out, as its | 
originator had planned for it to do, the really 
lovely, serene poise of a small head abov ea 
round, slender throat. 

“We must call Jimmy now; I want to ask him 
to do something for me.”’ Antoinette said as 
they left the hairdresser, 

They squeezed into the telephone booth to 
gether, half in, half out. There was a great 
resemb lance of features between them. Look 
ing at them, who would know they were 
mother and daughter? Who but would think 
they were sisters instead! And who but would 
instantly think the older, fair-haired, vivacious 
sister much prettier and more attractive than 
the younger, serious-looking sister! 

“Jimmy,” * Antoinette called over the tele 
phone, “I want you to get Mr. Eberman on the 
telephone, and ask him to come with vou 
to tea at our house on Sunday.” : 

say now! What do you want with that 
old dodger?” His words came back so loudly 
even Augusta heard the sputter of them in the 
receiver, 

Jetween Jimmy’s voice and Augusta’s 
questioning gaze, Antoinette was nonplussed 
lor a moment. Mr. Eberman did seem now 
an incongruous guest for their household. 
Yet he had been an assoc iate of her husband’s | 





in business, and one of his closest friends | 
socially, And it was an important part of 
, and other people 
soon come to be associated 
with her nz tturally. So she insisted on the in 
ation to the Sunday tea, 


Antoinette’s plan that he 
of his age, should 


vit 





Fverhot .- 


Clean, convenient, dependable and 
now economical electric cooking 


Everhot has brought electric cooking into tens- 
of-thousands of homes. Women who never 
dreamed of enjoying the advantages of baking and 
cooking with electricity now use the Everhot 
regularly. 

It roasts and bakes to perfection. Breads and 
vakes are fine grained and light baked in the 
Everhot. Vegetables are steamed or baked, 
taining all their nutriment and flavor. 

You will be delighted with a meal cooked in the 
Everhot—completely—all at one time. 

And it is so economical! It is priced very low. 
Costs nothing to install. (Attaches to a socket.) 
Due to the exclusive Everhot element and con- 
struction, it is economical in the use of current. 





















Everhots come in various sizes and styles. To the 
left is the junior model No. 10. Has two heats—to 
cook fast or slow May also be used as a thermal jar 
to keep foods and drinks (two kinds at one time) 
het or cold Beautifully nickel-plated and fully 
equipped. Holds five quarts 

Similar model No. 8 (same size and construction) 
with single heat, priced at $10 West of the Rockies, 
S11 If your dealer doesn't stock this model, order 
d Sent parcel post prepaid—C.O.D. if you wish. 


tT Ti 


=» The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


1505 W. Bancroft St., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of appliances for 
the home since 1884 


No Everhot element has ever burned out. - 
Special patented construction found only in 
the Everhot assures a long life of continuous : 
use, Exelusive design heats the oven evenly 
from top to bottom. Roasts are browned on all 
sides Cakes and breads 
are baked thoroughly. Ap- 
proved by authorities 


domestic science teachers } 





and home economics ex- 
perts—and thousands of 
users | 


Above is a single com- 
partment Everhot, with three 
heat current control. 

To the left is the Everhot 
cookerette. Portable and con 
venient, yet has good 
capacity. 





burner may be used singly or 
both together at half heat. 


$9-50 for this new 





typeof elec- Boils a kettle of water. Fries 

. quickly and evenly. Attractive 

tric table stove design. Heavily nickel-plated. 

A wonderful value. Two $9.50 postpaid West of the 
burners —two heats. Fither Rockics, $10.50 
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What Happens toYour Garbage? 


S YOUR garbage kept in odorous, insanitary, old fash- 
f ioned garbage can to breed disease germs for hover- 
ing flies to carry about? The Majestic Underground Gar- 
bage Receiver ends this health menace by providing a 
modern, sanitary means of garbage disposal. Mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


Wa ryile 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 





THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 7 


Huntington, Indiana 
Please send me full information about the 
Majestic Underground Garbage Receiver. 


' 
| 
| 
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ring your 


| ‘doorbell 


Some day soon your doorbell 
| will ring and there will be Mr. 
Opportunity himself—the Better 
Brush man. He brings you all 
kinds of personal and household 
brushes at factory prices. If he 
does not call shortly, write us. 
Better Brushes look better, work 
Steel—the one great structural mate- better, wear better, and cost less 
rial—famed for its rugged strength Sold only in the home. 
and durability, is the foundation of 
the WHITE HOUSE Line. Rigid, x 
welded, patented construction Ee a 
throughout. Efficient—durable—san- aad Ee i ’ 


itary—beautiful. Units furnished 


complete—no hardware, glazing or 
painting necessary. Catalog and = wa 
photographs upon request. 
JANES & KIRTLAND, Inc. Incorporated. Palmer, Massachusetts 


Established 1840 
134 West 44th Street New York City 
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| Antoinette and Augusta 


FTER the telephone call, Antoinette and 
Augusta hurried to the luncheon engage. 
ment with Harold Warren and his mother. The 
party was very gay and intimate, with Harold 
and Augusta, as always, going off at a great 
rate into laughter and repartee. 

Antoinette had always thought that her 
daughter liked Harold Warren best of all her 
friends. Before this matter of Jimmy Brown 
had come up, both she and Mrs. Warren had 
taken it for granted that in a few years, when 
Harold had finished college and had made a 
start for himself, he and Augusta would make 
a match. Only yesterday Mrs. Warren had 
spoken to her about Jimmy Brown, warning 
her that Augusta’s head would be turned by the 
attentions of an older man such as he. But 
what could she reply? Could she say that 
Jimmy Brown was really in love with her in 
stead, and she with him, and her husband 
only six months dead? She had made some 
evasive remark about Jimmy Brown living 
next door and naturally taking an interest in 
Augusta. 

During the luncheon now, Augusta was urged 
by Harold to take off her hat and exhibit her 
new bob. And he seemed to see something 
new about her in addition to the bob 

“Say, Augusta, you’re almost as good-look- 
ing as your mother!” he exclaimed. ‘I never 
could even see you when she was around 
before—but some way you are different today.” 

“Oh, it’s because I am so much more ex- 
perienced than you are. I dazzle vou, old 
dear,” she replied. “I can lead a boy like you 
around by the nose.” 

“Well, Augusta, you may do as you please 
with my nose—it’s your nose, you know.” 

“Harold Warren, you do say such silly 
things.” 

“Oh, I am silly, am I? Only a schoolboy? 
Well, I’m not silly enough to say you are as 
good-looking as your mother, so there. I 
take that back! I was only joking. You loom 
large today only because she sits back and gives 
you the spotlight!” 

It was apparent that this subject was not a 
suave one. Yet, naturally, if Harold had 
dreamed how untactful it really had become 
during the last few days, he would never have 
spoken as he did. He had meant his remarks 
as a familiar pleasantry. And a week ago 
they would have been taken as he meant them. 
But there had been a psychic change in the 
atmosphere during the last week. No one but 
Antoinette could have explained this change, 
and by her next words she only added to the 
weight of it. 

“Really, Eleanor,” she said, turning to 
Harold’s mother, “you have no idea how 
much older I feel nowadays. But, after all, 
I am the mother of a grown daughter, and I 
may as well begin to act my age.” 

“What extraordinary nonsense!’ Mrs. War- 
ren laughed. ‘“‘Keep the young folks down, 1s 
my motto,” and she glowered at Augusta 
and her son. “Augusta, what have you been 
doing to your mother?” 

Augusta looked startled and troubled 
| “Yes, you little bean,” Harold scowled at 
her, “how do you dare to sprout? You stick 
around quietly until I’m through college next 
vear. You won’t be able to bear off any ol 
your mother’s laurels anyway—unless she 
hands ’em to you.” 

“Enough quarreling,’ Antoinette said, and 
shooed the party out of the restaurant and 
across town toward the Fifth Avenue shops. 


HEN Jimmy Brown popped over avidly 

before dinner time that evening, Antoinette 
was just helping Augusta into the new frock 
they had bought that afternoon alter the 
luncheon party. The new frock was as short, 
to be sure, as a child would wear, and yet 
there was something indefinably mature about 
lit. It was a clever frock, and Antoinette 
|had selected it only after the most careful 
appraisal. It was not only immensely becom- 
ing to Augusta, but it also subtly added at 
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Antoinette and Augusta 


least five years to her age. The right shade 
of lipstick then, the lightest brushing back 
of the chic, marc elled bob, a platinum and em- 
erald bracelet, a single string of fine, small 
pearls—and in Augusta, the flapper’s, shoes 
stood Augusta, the sweetly serious young wo- 
man—quite old enough, any one would say 
now, to marry Jimmy Brown. 

Antoinette turned her daughter to see her 
self in the long mirror of the bedroom door. 
~ “What a wonderful frock!” she ex¢ laimed. 

“Yes,” Antoinette said, turning to hide her 
own face. me 

“I'm so wonderful I’m afraid of myself. But 
I like myself a lot!” 

“Go downstairs. 
Antoinette said. ; . 

Jimmy was W histling an imperious summons 
from the living-room, and Augusta bounced 
for the steps. Her mother reached out a 
restraining hand for her arm 

“Go down like a lady, not like a boy,”’ she 


Jimmy is calling you,” 


said. 

And so, walking before him with a newly 
assumed dignity, her crushed-back exuberance 
only heightening her face with color, Augusta 
gave Jimmy Brown a thrill of surprise. 

“Great Scott,’ he gasped. “Is that 
Augusta?” 

Above, listening, Antoinette pressed her face 
against her hands. 

Augusta did not deign to answer. She 
paced across the living-room on parade, like a 
manikin in a fashion show, Jimmy falling 
back before her. 


you, 


“You—you sure are the cat’s whiskers, 
Augusta,” he said. ‘‘That your mother’s 
dress?” 


“Mother's dress!’ she flared at him. “Can't 
I even have a dress of my own? I'm tired 
of having mother thrown in my face!” 

Antoinette shrank as if some one had struck 
her. Somehow, in that instant, she remem 
bered when Augusta was born. It had been in 
this room—she remembered the night, the 
anguish, the pain. She remembered the long, 
hard convalescence afterward; remembered 
that never to this day had she quite yot back 
the strength she had lost in that night's battle 
for Augusta's life. 

“Oh, God, make me old quickly!” 
prayed. “Do make me old quickly.” 

And she closed the door in order not to hear 
them laughing below. 

Antoinette was tempted almost beyond her 
strength to go to bed, to escape by any means 
from the dinner and the evening. But she had 
made her plans, and she set herself to carry 
them out to the last letter. ? 


she 


N! IW, at the very moment Jimmy Brown 

was dazzled by the apparition of the new 
Augusta, Antoinette had planned that he must 
have even an exaggeratingly contrasting picture 
of what the mother of a beautiful young woman 
1S supposed to be. : 

She hastily washed her face and did not use 
any rouge or lipstick or powder. She put on 
her most unbecoming dress. She flattened her 
Wavy hair a little over her brow. With a grim 
smile she saw that she did not need to droop her 
shoulders purposely they drooped naturally 
now. And the line of her mouth sagged down- 
ward at the corners. 

“It is certainly easy enough for a woman to 
to be unattractive,” she murmured, as she 
switched off the light and felt her way down 
the steps in her flat-heeled shoes. : 

Fortunately to her astonishment even, there 
Was No acting required of her that evening. 
All she had to do, apparently, was to dress 
Nugusta up and let her ripple, and to dress 
Fn oe and keep silent. Youth was not 

W to see Its own chance and take it! 

If Jimmy noticed how dreadful she looked, 
Loe rsumably, thought she never had really 
re ny ates way 7 Apparently he accepted 
Hh ay aenien ke sudden revelation of 
iene ee tae mother up for the 

P she really y 


Was. 



















To double the life of rugs— 
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Antoinette and Augusta 


As for Augusta, to lier Jimmy’s admiration 
was ambrosia. In the light of his approval 
she radiated like a flower under glass in the 
sun. She was witty and sparkling for once 
Little beams of light rose in her dark eyes like 
bubbles in champagne, and she preened her 
fine feathers like a bird of Paradise. And was 
not youth a Paradise enough? 


HE Sunday tea to which Mr. Eberman had 
been invited came and went. Antoinette 
wore the same unbecoming dress—because she 


had not had time to concoct anything else 
so ugly. Outside of the fact that Jimmy 


stared at her from time to time in frowning 
silence, no one seemed to notice that she was 
masquerading. She soon began to wonder 
herself if she were. 

Augusta wore a new, simple little frock 
from Paris—simple in the way French frocks 
are always simple—nothing in itself, but con- 
trived to make a woman more attractive be- 
cause she is a woman. There were half a 
dozen young people there—Harold Warren, asa 
matter of course, among the rest. And he was 
fairly swept off his feet by Augusta’s new at- 
tractiveness and her new manner that went 
with it. She did not need to lead him by the 
nose; he followed her without being led. 

Jimmy was unperturbed by Harold’s 
fatuous antics, although Antoinette could see 
that he, too, was patently proud of Augusta, 
and that he assumed a certain proprietorship. 
His was the right of priority here, on account of 
his living next door. His attitude was that he 
had Augusta right here under his wing, while 
tomorrow evening this college boy would be 
back at Yale. But even Jimmy Brown's 
assurance was a bit jolted, as Antoinette had 
intended that it should be, when Augusta 
announced that she was going to a dance at 
New Haven with Harold the next evening. 

“Ah, ha!’ remarked Mr. Eberman, for even 
he noted the rivalry of the moment between 
Jimmy Brown and Harold Warren. “See 
how jealous they are of each other, these 
young folks.”’ 

“Ves, they do seem silly to us, their elders,” 
Antoinette said, fussing over the pillows back 
of the old gentleman on the divan. 

And she settled him so comfortably that he 
presently relapsed into a pleasant Sunday 
afternoon drowsiness. And, hearing all the 
time the laughter and talking of the young 
people outside on the veranda, Antoinette sat 
opposite him. So this was life. 

After the guests had gone Augusta kept 
repeating Harold’s college jokes and laughing 
over them. She had made an engagement with 
him for luncheon on the holiday which came 
the next mid-week. 

“But what about Jimmy Brown on the 
holiday?” Antoinette asked in surprise. “He, 
too, will have a holiday. And won’t you want 
to be with him?” 

“Well, I might,’’ Augusta said 
wish I had not promised Harold. But I keep 
forgetting to be a wise old owl like Jimmy, 
she laughed. ‘Jimmy is so much more solemn 
than Harold. “If one wishes to seem old, 
Mother—does one have to work at it hard?” 

Antoinette rearranged some flowers In 4 
bowl before she answered. “Yes,” she said, 
“one does.”’ 

It was even easier than Antoinette had 
thought it would be to encourage Jimmy to 
fall in love with Augusta! It seemed that 
she had only to throw them constantly together. 
And his attention made Augusta fairly bloom, 
until any man would have been er to 
feel proprietary. It was true that he often 
tried to talk to Antoinette alone, that he some- 


“T really 


times was angry at being evaded But she 
always put him off adroitly and sent him back 
to Augusta. Once he rebelled flatly announced 
that he was tired of Augusta and her set, and 
that he would amuse them no longer That 
was the evening he refused at the last 0 inute to 
take Augusta to a supper-dance at the Ritz 
But Antoinette had the diplomat idea ol 
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You have your own ideas about Strongly built, but light and easy to 
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kitchens. Put them into effect. Make 
your kitchen just what you want it 
to be—with Porce-Namel Kitchen 
Furniture. You can do it more easily, 
more economically, than ever before. 
Furnish the room piece by piece with 
Porce-Namel Block Units. You'll 
have an attractive kitchen, easy to 
keep spotlessly clean, and with a 
handy place for all the things you use 
constantly. 


move about. You'll like it as thor- 
oughly as if you had planned every 
detail yourself. 

Then you’ll want the handsome 
Porce-Namel Table with its dozen or 
more features found in no other 
kitchen tables. You need this splen- 
did piece in your kitchen. Finally, 
add a pair of Auxiliary Cupboards— 
and keep everything you work with 
right at your finger-tips. 
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Porce-Namel Tables 
—better in every way— 
with the Laflat top 
that never can warp 
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“This job will last—” 


HIS repair job will be permanent because 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is being used to replace the 
rusted pipe that caused all the annoyance and expense. 


Most plumbing troubles, including leaks, are due to 
the rusting of iron or steel pipe. Even before leaks de- 
velop, rust will discolor the water and gradually clog 
the pipe until the water flow is reduced to a thin 
trickle. 


When Anaconda Brass Pipe is installed in the begin- 
ning, there is no occasion to make replacements. 
Anaconda Pipe cannot rust or clog with rust deposits. 
It delivers water as clear and pure as it enters the 
pipe, and at full service pressure, as long as the house 
stands. 


Yet Anaconda Brass Pipe is not expensive. It can be 
installed in the average $15,000 house for only $75 
more than iron pipe. 


For information on rust-proofing the entire home, 
inside and out, please address our “Building Service 
Department.” 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 


ew Toronto, Ontario 
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Antoinette and Augusta 


calling Harold Warren instead and asking him 
to meet Augusta at the hotel. And Augusta 
had the good fortune to go radiantly. No 
sooner was she gone than Antoinette sent 
Jimmy home. And so this incident only 
helped, really precipitated, his capitula- 
tion. 

After that evening he was frankly and 


avowedly Augusta’s cavalier. Sometimes, 
indeed, the réle seemed to bore him. But, 
after all, Augusta was growing prettier every 
day. And who will not drink sweet cream 


that is always within reach? 

The weeks sped to the summer vacation 
time, when Antoinette and Augusta went for 
a month to the mountains. Harold Warren 
bounced merrily off with them for the whole 
month. Jimmy Brown came up for two weeks. 
\nd Mr. Eberman got himself up for one 
week-end, 

\ll that long summer month at the Moun- 
tain Inn, Harold Warren was Augusta's devoted 
slave. They were naturally together every 
moment, for horseback riding, for motoring, 
picnics, tramps. They rever seemed to tire 
of each other’s companionship. Antoinette 
wondered that a chap with Harold's spirit 
could be content to play second fiddle to Jimmy 
so frankly. Sometimes she even wondered 
how far second he did play. She wondered, too, 
how Augusta could be so happy with Harold 
when Jimmy was away. And she was really 
beginning to be uncertain again about the 
whole matter, when Augusta suddenly asked 
that her engagement to Jimmy be announced 
as soon as they were home from the moun- 


| tains. 


T WAS on the day they discussed announcing 

the engagement that Antoinette’s mother 
arrived. She was shocked at her daughter's 
appearance. 

“Antoinette, are you ill?” she asked at once. 

“Don't be silly, Mother. Do you expect 
me to look like a young girl? See—” and she 
pointed from the bedroom window to the 
shaded road beside the Inn. There on a 
beautiful, shining, black horse sat .\ugusta 
Harold holding the bridle. ‘I’m the mother 
of that,” Antoinette said. 

“Suppose you are! She can’t hold a candle 
to you. Get her out of those disgraceful ri ling 
breeches. They show her off too much.’ 

“Yes, get her out of riding breeches and into 
a bathing suit or into a dance frock! I can't 
hide her.”’ 

\ sort of bewildered comprehension grew 
in her mother’s face. ‘Do you really intend 
to marry Augusta to Jimmy Brown?’ she 
demanded. 

“ven.” 

“Well, you won’t. You never will. He is 
ages too old for her, not only in years but in 
temperament. She should marry a jouncing 
young fellow like Harold Warren.  As_ fot 
Jimmy Brown, you could have him yourself at 
the drop of a hat. And he’s come into his 
father’s money now.” 

“Mother! How dare you speak so to me? 

“Nonsense. Any one can see you are 
simply taking that young man up in your 
hands and giving him to that hoydenish ‘irl 
of yours. As for him, he will do anything you 
wish. And she doesn’t really want him either 
She likes the Warren boy instead.” 

“You are surely not suggesting that I take 
my daughter’s fiancé, are you, Mother 

‘There was silence after this, but not con 
vinced silence. ; 

The announcement of Jimmy’s and Augusta's 
engagement was made in the early autumn 
But the wedding was to be postponed until 
the next spring. And while Jimmy was a 
satisfactory enough lover, he made no eager 
demand for an immediate wedding. | 

Harold Warren and also Antoinette s 
mother protested to the last moment against 
the announcement. But it was duly made in 

| spite of their disapproval. It was made at a 
| smart little dinner-party. Augusta was 4 
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Antoinette and Augusta 


vision of youth and triumph in a frock of rose 
color and blue. Antoinette wore a gown ol 
black crépe silk with lavender orchids! aby 

Just before the guests went Into the dining- 
room, where the formal announcement 
to be made, Jimmy tried to draw Antoinette 
aside and whisper something to her. He in- 
sisted so vehemently that she was upon the 
point of accompanying him to listen to what 
he had to say, When Mr. Eberman pushed him 
aside. ‘ 

“See here, young man,” he said, “you go 
back to your Augusta. You are not marrying 
Antoinette!” 

The words wiped Jimmy’s face blank. In 
that confused, fleeting moment Antoinette 
knew subconsciously what he meant to say 
to her. She knew he, too, meant to protest 
against the announcement, even at this last 
moment. But Mr. Eberman would not allow 
her to speak to him alone, and she was more 
uncertain then than ever as to what should be 
done. So the announcement was formally 
made. 


HEN, afterward, somehow the winter passed 

at last, and the spring came. For Antoi- 
nette the ghastly drama would soon be over. 
Soon Augusta and Jimmy would be living 
together in the apartment they had taken and 
furnished on Park Avenue. Soon Antoinette 
could gather together the broken bits of her 
own life and rest. Rest was all she asked, 
craved. She wanted nothing, asked nothing, 
only the ceasing of the present. 

Then, one May day, she was struck with 
fright at her own reflection in the mirror. 
She looked so old and weary. She had grown 
thinner. Had age then really become a habit 
she could never throw off! 

The surge of the spring breeze billowed the 
sheer white curtains at the window; the hum 
of growing things beat through the air, the 
warm fragrance of the flowers—life. If only 
she could be sick and weary of life! But she 
could not. Even after those terrible months 
her heart lifted like a young girl's to the spring. 
Oh, would she really never live again? Had 
she really lost her chance? 

Augusta and Jimmy were on an all-day 
shopping trip in New York, selecting a few 
final things for the Park Avenue apartment. 
She was alone in the house. She would be 
alone the whole afternoon. 

And then it suddenly occurred to her. It 
surely couldn't be any harm, now that she 
was alone, to go back and be natural for just 
this one afternoon! It surely couldn't be any 
harm, with no one to see, to take off the mask 
just for herself; to play that she was beautiful 
and happy—to play even—that she was 
beloved, just to play. Her face flushed at the 


was | 





thought, and the tears came burningly to her | 


eyes, but she crushed them back. 

Hastily she ran to the closet for a different 
frock to put on. Not that old warm thing, no, 
lor it was spring. One solitary bird sang in the 
wistarla that poured like purple wine about 
the bedroom window. No, not that old drab, 
brown dress, Away, away with fusty, drabby 
things. It was her one day of spring, and she 
would drink it deep 

She put on a lovely frock of chiffon, so gos- 
samer it could have been folded into an envel- 
ope; cream-color it was, with azure flowers like 
her eyes, It was a frock she had bought last 
year, but it had been the newest thing in 
fashion when she bought it. And about ker 
Sender shoulders she drew a scarf of copper 
colored tulle. And she fluffed out her soft, 
Wavy hair at the sides of her beautifully shaped 
head, and like a prisoner suddenly released into 
ket ahine, it shone with honey-colored 

l'remulously she borrowed from Augusta’s 
et ee orange lipstick, guiltily. She had 
es i Di ito try it, and now mightn’t 
, “tightn t she try anything she wished, 
just in play? 


r 


he ran about the house, touching all the | 
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BABY WI 


cry and you won't know 
why, if you’re not carefu 


Those racking sobs, those choking 
cries of pain! Have you ever been at 
a loss for the reason for Baby’s tears? 

With the mother-love mist in 
your own eyes, haven’t you tried to 
comfort, sought to quiet the tiny 
sufferer? 

Fondling, cuddling and walking 
the floor won't help, Mother, if 
you're using the wrong kind of tal- 
cum, or fail to dust Baby properly 
with the right kind. 

Talcums not made especially for 
babies may be gritty, irritating or 
caustic. They may contain lime which 
burns, or mica, or tiny, shiny, flint- 
like particles that cut and make in- 
fant skins raw. Of course, they lack 
medication. The use of low-grade 
talcums for baby dusting powder is 
cruelty. 

There are many highly scented 
talcs, intended for indiscriminate 
adult use. For grown-ups, they are 
adequate. But they 
are not dependable 


alii for baby skins. 
¥ There are a few real 
— baby talcums. They 


alone are worthy of a 

mother’s trust. 
Mennen’s was the 
first borated talcum of all. The first 
medicated talcum for babies. It had, 
still has, complete endorsement by 
the medical profession. For nearly 50 
years it has been improved constantly 
—progressing,advancing with science. 
Nothing has ever taken its place. 

Ask your own physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in the 
Laboratories assures the purity and 
ever high standard of Mennen Bo- ¥ 


ing comfort; another is a splendid 
healing agent. One ingredient was 
chosen for its antiseptic effect; 
another helps in defeating friction. 
An important constituent increases 
the absorbency and counteracts acid- 
ity. Mennen’s shields the delicate 
skin from the rubbing of clothes, of 
blankets, of Baby’s own skin-folds. 
It absorbs all irritating moisture— 
perspiration, urine 


and bath-water. ? *,, 
Your baby needs Ned } 
this pure, protective ae &F 


talcum which guards 
sensitive skin. Always 
sprinkle Mennen Bo- 
rated Talcum on the 
chubby body after every b.th, be- 
fore each nap, and whenever baby 
is fretful. 

One for Every Mother 
Let Belle Roberts send youa copy of 
the wonderful Mennen Baby Book. 
Every page is helpful. From planning 
his layetteand furnishing the nursery, 
until the little youngster, romper- 
clad, is romping—it guides and 
counsels each phase of Baby's de- 
velopment. 


—And for Your Own use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby's. Use after the bath. 
Shower body and feet to prevent friction 
and give ease of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. Wonder- 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. 
Invaluable for dozens of nursery uses. 





rated Talcum. Makes certain that 
the soft, fine talcum contains no 
lime, no quartz, no mica. 
Mennen’s is medicated to soothe 
Baby’s skin. The famous formula 
includes elements of proven 
healthful value. One affords cool- 





BELLE Roserts c/o The Mennen Co. 
369 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


I am enclosing 25c (Canada 35c). Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, copy 


of The Mennen Baby Book. 


Name . - Fenner ee 
€ Address 
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HERE is no morning fuss about clothes when 

Jack wears Kaynee shirts. They are made just 
the way he likes them. The “other kids” approve 
= | them, too, and of course that settles it! @ Mothers 
prefer Kaynee blouses and shirts because they 
wear well, keep their colors and their smart lines. 
({ Kaynee garments are designed to fit perfectly 
and are beautifully tailored. Materials are always 
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) of finest quality. @ Sold by the best stores everywhere. | xX 
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e A book for mothers, “Boy Types and How to Dress Them,” ey 
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’ Ipproved by the boys 
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S77" \ for boys and girls up to 2 vears, wit 
~\ out obligation, when bank references 
\ are given Catalog has been dis- 
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iY Conway’s, 1200 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
34 HENSHAW AVE, NORTHAMPTON MASS 
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quality and 
economy— 


Other spreads are 
not the same 


Ask to see the 
Labeled Name 


DOLLY (| #)MADISON 
Sie a. 


illustrated booklet Doll's Bed Spread 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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pretty things she loved. She played over on 
the piano the songs Jimmy liked best and 
she liked best; foolish little songs they were, 
foolish little songs of love. 

A bit tired with this restless, feverish game, 
she thought of tea. Often in summer she 
served tea under the boughs of the big tree on 
the lawn, back from the street, protected by 
a wing of the house. Outside the sun was stil] 
beating down with the golden warmth of M; Ay, 
and she asked the maid to put the tea-table 
there now, where the grass was new green, and 
she could see the yellow and catawba-colored 
tulips in a row. 

As she poured the tea alone, as she drank it, 
amber-colored and exhilarating and fragrant 
a subtle opiate from the Orient, full of pleasant 
and gracious dreams, she recalled so many 
happy afternoons here at tea time, and this 
the first she had ever been here alone. 

Suddenly her little lonely game, so nearly 
over, seemed very pitiful. She put down un- 
touched the sweet cakes the maid had brought 
with the tea, and pushed back from her the 
pretty, gay-patterned china. She leaned back 
in the big wicker chair and closed her eves, 
and two great tears pushed under her eyelids 
and rolled down her cheeks. It was so short. 
her afternoon of spring! 

And then, coming across the lawn toward 
her, she saw Jimmy, alone, a tall swinging 
figure, boyish, brown. She sat up straight, 
forgetting to brush the tears from her face, and 
he saw them splash like crystals on the copper 
color of her scarf. 

“Antoinette!” he cried, flinging himself 
upon the ground at her feet, his arms across 
her knees, his hands catching hers, his face 
lifted to hers. “Antoinette, why are you 
crying?” 

“Why, Jimmy, I—I don’t know,” she said 

“Oh, my dear and beautiful,” he said, “I 
love you,”’ reaching both hands to pull her 
face down to his, and he almost did before she 
drew back 

For a moment she was confused and afraid 
Was he really here, touching her, telling her 
she was beautiful, telling her she was beloved? 
Or was this—only more—of her play? For 
he had played that she was beautiful and 
In loved! 

You love me, Jimmy?” she said. 

“Of course, I love you, Antoinette. I have 
loved you ever since the day you moved into 
this house next to ours, when I was seventeen 
and you were just married. I thought you 
looked like an angel then. I hardly dared to 
spei : to you. I have hardly dared since. 

But, Jimmy! What of Augusta? Where 
is Augusta? Why have you com« home 
alone?” 


H® reached up and with one hand smoothed 


the strands of her shining hair, whil 


lwith the other hand he recaptured both of 


hers. 

“T came home alone because Augusta has 
jilted me, the handsome jade,” he said con- 
ientedly. “She has eloped to the City Hall 
“ye Harold Warren. I thought she would, 

ll along.” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she bre athed. her head bent 
over now so that his eves were blinded w ith her 
hair. “Oh, Jimmy—I love you, too. I- 
think I always have.” 

“And now that our daughter is married © iff, 
he said after a while, “I suppose we can be 
married ourselves.” 

“I suppose—we can,” she answered. , 

“I suppose we could elope to the City Ha 
like the young folks,”’ he said. 

“I suppose—we could,” she answ _ 

And afterward she was very glad sh » had 
not eaten the sweet cakes the maid had 
brought with the tea, for Jimmy ate them all. 
\nd then he thought to remark: on Be 

“IT told Augusta she could have the ret 
\venue apartment for a wedding present 
suppose she is there n« rw. I took her suitcast 


i there for her yesterday.’ 
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Books to Live By | 
(Continued from page 51) 

as if I’d expected this request and prepared 
for it, there came into my mind “Odtaa,” by 
John Masefield Macmillan—$2.00). It seemed 
to have been written for Margery. No strain 
or bother about its characters. They might 
have been cut from paper pictures—fascin- 
ating, decorative pictures. They have no 
subtleties or complexities, each one taking 
its little prearranged part in the conventional 
South American revolution. There are no 
motives to question, and even the wholesale 
murders make no demands upon your sympa- 
thies, and yet so absorbingly interesting is the | 
book that you put it down reluctantly and go 
to it again with enthusiasm. It will give 
Margery an interest for a few days anyway. 

I must warn her, though, that the first few 
chapters are stereotyped and stiff, so that she 
will hurry through them until she can accom- 
pany Highworth loliat Ridden on the ride that 
Masefield makes the excuse for as lovely de- 
scriptive prose and as beautiful imagined 
scenery as one could desire. “Odtaa” is de- 
scribed as a “shocker”—the word used in the 
sense of a thriller—and you do wonder how any 
one who could write that ballad beginning “I 
must go down to the sea again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky,” and such narrative verse as 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” can stoop to write 
melodrama, until vou realize that it is only the 
eternal boy in him playing out his eternally 
boyish games. 

“Odtaa” means, in version, 
“One darned thing after another.” The darned 
things are a battle, a ghost, a deserted house, 
a canyon, a flood, a prairie fire, poison insects, 
wild animals, an assassin, his dead _ horse, 
starvation, and much else that causes the young 
English boy to travel hundreds of miles in 
forest and plain and spend six days in an effort | 
to carry a rescue message to a town only 
twenty miles from his starting point. What | 
one remembers is the forest and plain young 
Ridden sees through Masefield’s eyes, described | 
in Masefield’s prose. Decidedly a book for 
Margery to rest her mind on. 


Masefield’s 


” 


Letters from India 
(nd “far countries” she had said. At once 
I recalled a book I had recently read—Mrs. 
Eliza Fay’s “Original Letters from India,” 
written in 1779-1815 (Harcourt, Brace—$4.00). 
These letters are not the hoax Cleone Knox’s 
“Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion” (Appleton 
—$2.50) proved to be, as any one familiar | 
with the Eighteenth Century knew from the | 
lirst they were, the naughty Cleone turning | 
out to be a modern English girl “making up” 
Cleone’s travels through Europe and her 
daring indiscretions. Eliza Fay really lived 
rom 1750 to 1816, really married Anthony 
Fay, really journeyed with him to Calcutta, 
really rode across France, voyaged down the 
Red Sea, was imprisoned in “India, returned 
to England, went twice again to India, was a 
dressmaker, a boat owner, visited New York 
in 1797, sailed again for India, and died, 
leaving behind thirty-one letters which were 
printed in Calcutta in 1817. These letters 
have now been reprinted, with introductory 
hotes by E. M. Forster, whose “A Passage to 

India” was so popular last year. 
Mr. Forster says: “Eliza Fay is a work of 
t. But she was also an historical character.” 
lo quote him further: “She had been neither 
nich nor well-educated nor well-connected nor 
ww tempered nor beautiful nor improper. 
> nat hope had such a female of attracting the | 
“tention of her contemporaries? And why | 
ves she attract us now?” These questions he 
ne to answer thus: “She is personal— 
= a single sentence is dead. Her opinions 
we desires are always sticking out and ripping 
pe yor pene of literature. She is naive 
eve aad oa te courageous and gallant, an 
eee fab way s on the watch, with high 
servation and liveliness of eye, 


lelighst, 

(le lig] , ee e 
httully Malicious, shrewd about national 

‘aractenistics,’ 
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Louisz Groopr’s Famous Dancing Feet 


“I always have Blue=jay on 
hand when trouble is a-foot!” 
writes the dainty and delight- 
ful Louise Groody, now star- 
ring in the New York musical 
comedy success, “No! No! 
Nanette.” 

“Stage work isn’t always kindly 
to a dancer's toes. But I never have 
corns. For at the least sign of an ap- 
proaching callus, I put on a Blue-jay.” 

5 7 
Blue=jay is an old standby to folks who reap 
fame and fortune from their feet. A soft, vel- 
vety cushion fits over the corn and relieves 
the pain at once. Usually one plaster ends the 


corn. But even an “old offender” seldom re- 
quires more than a second. ;; At all druggists. 


Blue-jay 
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"It floats” for your bath 
IVORY SOAP 


99°¥,, % pure + IT Froats 
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CHow to have Softened 
City Water~ 


1. Clean, pure city water, trom which the elements 
ot hardness have been removed by simply pass- 
ing it thru the Duro Automatic Water Softener. 


2. Cistern water, foul with decomposed animal and 
vegetable matter, sometimes used to avoid the 
disagreeable hardness of city water. 

3. Hard city water, milky with soap curds. Harm- 


ful and disagreeable 


Duro softened water is quick to lather--keeps the 
skin soft-.good to drink--saves half the soap--elimi- 
nates expensive repairs to hot water pipes and boilers. 





Write for Duro Automatic Softener catalog 





THE DURO COMPANY 


ure Automatic W ater Softeners 609 Monunrent Ave Dayton, Ohio 
as low as $195 Sond Gporaeed 
Softene: rs $99.50 §. o. b. Dayton 


DUR O ©tutomatic 
WATER SOFTENER 
and Pressure Water Systems 


Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service 








HO T WA TER Cleanliness in the Kitchen 


EVER YWHERE Made Easy With a 


when you have a 
ANETTE 


**“HOLYOKE’’ KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER . 
SANITARY GARBAGE RECEIVER 


LY KE EATER ° SCRAPE refuse directly into Sanette, 

. avoiding unsightly accumulations in the 

3 sink. Saves many trips to outside gar 

Kerosene bage pail. Tight-fitting cover makes 
Sanette odorless and fly-proof 

Beautiful white enamel outer con 

tainer. Separate inner pail, leak-proof 

and easily removable. 
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will ship direct on receipt of 
$3.00 (West of Mississipr 
River and in South 
$3.25, Canada $3.95 
check or money order 
all charges paid 
Master Metal 
Products, Inc. 
295 Chicago St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
y) In Canada: Master Metal 
~ Prod ] 








Country and Suburban Homes can enj 

this city convenience. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10, Hot Wat 
in the Home. Give name of your Plumber. | 
HOLYOKE HEATER Co. | 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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' other orphans, she peveala the story 


Books to Live By 


Bear in mind the historical background 
her life: England and France were at 
when she traveled through France; the Engli¢ 


War 


were having trouble with Hyder Ali, the 


Mohammedan ruler of Mysore, wh« 


1 she was 
in India. Recall what Calcutta must hay 


been in 1780 with Warren Hastings as Goy. 
ernor-General. Remember that she saw a 
little of the Portuguese possessions, a littl 


of the Cape, and much of America, althoug} 
she bids us adieu on her arrival her 


I know of no easier way to reconstruct far : 


times than by the reading of letters written }y 


people of those times to their own intimate 
with never a thought of their reaching other 


eyes. When Margery and I were both mer 
girls, we read aloud some letters that hay 
come down to me from one of my great-great 


grandfathers. When he moved to Westem 


Pennsylvania from Philadelphia in 1795, his 


eight brothers kept him informed as to th. 
state of the family and the Union, which 





then in swaddling clothes, by means of long 


letters written in fine script. Perhaps bec aluse 
of the homesickness of these pioncers at 0 
‘ort Venango, or perhaps because letters came 
so seldom and cost so much for carriage, these 
were treasured and handed down until they 
helped make those far-off days live again for 
me. Reading them seemed to put me inside 
the people themselves; to make me a party 
to their joy over the birth of a son and their 
pain over the loss of a daughter; to interest 
me in their new silver buckles and their orders 
for coffee and tea; to make the arguments over 
States’ Rights and the Alien and Sedition 
Laws extremely pertinent and the figures 
| Jefferson, Hamilton and Adams breathe. 
liza Fay will thus take Margery into a far 
time as well as to a far country. 


Turkish Memoirs 

\nother book I could recommend to her 
would be the “Memoirs of Halidé Edib 
(Century—$4.00). How Margery will smile 
at the contrast between the eye-on-the-main- 
chance Eliza and the tremendous-spirited 
Halidé, the first a middle-class English woman 
of the eighteenth century; the latter an upper- 
class Turkish woman of the twentieth century 

But this comparison is not really fair, for Eliza 
was only a vulgar little woman who happened 
to have a vigorous personality which savored 
life with gusto, whereas Halidé is one of the 
yreatest women of all time, who not only freed 
her country women from the tyranny of many 
social customs, but likewise helped Kemal 
Pasha free her country from despotism. 

It is difficult not to grow enthusiastic over 
this book, for not often does a woman with a 
great gift for writing—a novelist in her own 
land—with a vibrant personality, a keen 
mind of the first caliber, exemplify in her own 
life-story the history of her country and 
the social experience of her sex—if indeed 
“exemplify” may be the word, where she was 
leader as well as exemplar. 

Halidé was the first bachelor of arts graduate 
of the American College for girls in Constanti- 
nople, the first Turkish woman to discard the 
veil. She organized the first Department of 
Education in Turkey and served as its first 
minister. She enlisted as a sergeant in the 
Turkish War against the Greeks, fighting 
through many engagements, notably th 
desperate battle of Sakaria, twenty days ; 
unremittent fighting. It has been said thi 
what she has done has been of more im — nc 
than the overturning of any throne—that b 
her intelligence and treme ndous will she over 
threw the social order of a thousand years. 
And yet the book is neither a history nor 4 
social treatise. It is a singularly moving an 
simple story of an individual's developmen 
opening with the life of one little orphan gin 
in Turkey, her own, and ending with the story 
of another, one of the many little orphan girls 
she has saved from tragedy. But in telling 
why this orphan was enabled to save these 
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| How many people actually have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read what dentists 
have to say about this: 


VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows 

about halitosis (unpleasant breath), that in- 
sidious thing that not even your best friends 
discuss with you. 


i Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” 
: folks who think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up 
to a carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of 
} them—and in a letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


| 83% said “Frequently” 
15% said “Occasionally” 
| » Only 2% said “Never” 


Now, what human Leing meets halitosis at closer 
| range, face to face, than the dentist? And who 
. would be a better judge of this condition —and 
| how to combat it —than the dentist? — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


|| LISTERINE 


puts you on the safe and polite side— 


Well—it worked! 
Special For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Special 








Note Tooth Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they Note 
stick toit! == | ARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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No. 48923 
\ window seat design and walnut 
finished, cedar lined. A convenient 
lounge and an ideal hope chest. The 
design on the front is genuine 
hand decorated 





w No. 


48130 


A full-size util 


somety decor 


ty chest, hand- 

ed with cedar motifs, 

sturdy French feet. Natural cedar 
finished with Duco 






a 
ee No. 48916 


A typical Spanish walnut finished 

chest, cedar lined. iis console effect 

and height make it atractive jor 
halls and living rooms 





O you realize that the ruin wrought by moth 
larvae runs to more than $200,000,000 
annually—that the damage inflicted is usually 
irreparable? Few women ~ however fear moths 
until too late. After the damage—then regrets. 


Be forewarned! Store your furs, wraps, down 
comforters, woolen and silken things where they 
are safe from moths—in a moth-proof, dust - 
proof, damp-proof Lane Cedar Chest. Keep them 
in it. For moth eggs can hatch in from two to ten 
days. And the worm begins immediately to feed! 

The Lane means convenience and positive 
moth protection for a life-time. A super-chest 
built with nine points of perfection—to be 
selected if only for its more enduring moth-kill- 
ing efficiency Its panels of selected red cedar 
heartwood are a full three-quarters of an inch 
thick, have a heavier oil content, give maximum 
moth-protection, while warp-proof air tight lids 
and inseparably interlocked joints lock in the 
aroma, prolong still further its effectiveness. 


Ideal, asa console table; a hall, window or bed 
seat or chamber dressing lounge matching other 
furniture. Many interesting models in plain and 
period designs in cedar, and walnut, cedar-lined 

See Lanes at your dealer's. Look for the Lane 


trademark under the lid. Write for our beautiful 
and instructive folder, “Why to Select a Lane.” 


LANE 
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emancipation of Turkish women. In telling 
why she had so many orphans to save, she 
reveals the history of Turkey. 

A book that comes very pat after Halidé 
Edib's is Alic ce Beal Parsons’ “Woman's 
Dilemma” (Crowell—$2.50), the best dis. 
cussion I’ve yet seen of woman's problems 
today under our Western civilization, the de. 
mands upon her, her duty to society and the 
home. While it is the careful work of an author 
who shirks no phase of her problem and who 
knows her physiology and biology and soci 
ology, it is, nevertheless, clear, lucid, and in 
spots thrilling. For she does not attack her 
subject in the rarefied and murky atmosphere 
of theory and idealism, but on the ground « 
practicality, discussing such direct and homely 
phases of it as how the cooking shall be done 
and the children be taken care of. Margery 
may not agree with all or any of it. But it 
is a book any woman should find valuable 
if only that it makes her formulate her reasons 
for disagreement. 

“And don’t forget,” Margery went on, “that 
I still like chat and chaff and nonsense and 
reminiscence. You know the kind of conver- 
sation you dream about and never get except 
in the books of those who write the conversa- 
tion they never make.” 


If You Lived in the Nineties 


I laughed. That was so like Margery. 


Well, it was obvious what the book should 
be— th Mauve Decade,” by Thomas Beer 
Knopf—$3.50). I picked it off a counter of 


popular books with the impression it would 
give me another report of the amusing customs 
depicted so entertainingly in Mark Sullivan's 
“Our Times” (Scribners—$5.00). As_ these 
happen to be my times—that is, the day when 
James and I were young—I find reading 
about them the most sentimental and amusing 
of pastimes. I can’t really decide just how “Our 
Times” will appeal to those people who were 
born after 1900. It seems to me they require 
the cooperation of the memory of the reader 
for their full enjoyment. Not so Mr. Beer's 
“The Mauve Decade.” It is written by Post- 
Nineteen Hundred for Post-Nineteen Hun- 
dreds and offers us who lived in the Nineties 
the uncertain satisfaction of seeing our- 
selves as our successors see us, an ordeal far 
worse than that sung by Bobbie Burns in his 
immortal ‘Wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

I suppose one’s reaction to “The Mauve 
Decade” is really dependent on his or her age 
It probably grows pleasanter, the nearer the 
reader is to twenty-five, but one’s criticism 
probably grows in value the further he is from 
twenty-five. At ninety, or even at seventy, 
me might be able to discriminate properl) 
between the sentimentality of the nineties 
and Thomas Beer's variety, and to laugh at 
both or to find Mr. Beer's indignation as to the 
lack of detachment in Victorian prudery also 
amusingly undetached. 

Yes, “The Mauve Decade” is today’s youth 
laughing at its elders, as its youth in turn will 
laugh at it. Its tone toward the Nineties is 


expressed in Whistler's “Mauve? Mauve 
is just pink trying to be purple Ol 
course, some of us think the result EXCUSES 
the intention. There really is a—well, a 


mauve, only in 
‘heliotrope 
delightfully, 


something pleasant about 
the Nineties we called it * 
But Mr. Beer, who is so young 
refreshingly young, whatever his age may be 
tells us so many, many things we h adn time 
Nineties to notice for oursel Ives, that 
him. He is, of course, subtle and 


we forgive > ani 
frightfully and_ ironically 


severe; oh, severe 


subtle! And yet in his strictures on the Nin 
ties he reveals the Twenties as nothing = 
done it heretofore. And this is what makes 


him worth reading and why I suggest him to 
my sick friend. He gave me the clearest idea 
I've yet gained of what these young writers 
are i at: what ste andards they have 
raised in literature to replace those they have 


| knocked down as “prudish.” 
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Books to Live By 


He wants his author to approac h his material 
asa scientist a specimen—with an unprejudiced 
mind, unclouded by any preconceived ideas. 
Now, Margery will be interested in this, though 
she probably will reserve her right to like or 
dislike an author's selection of material and 
may even insist that it reveals his taste, or 
lack of it. 

Margery likes the sophisticated. She yearns 
to understand the present vogue in subject 
matter. She can even endure to see the young 
iconoclasts hammer at the idols they found 
set up, although she helped to put them 
there. “The Mauve Decade” is not for those 
who can not. Friends of Louisa May Alcott, 
eal..are warned. And those who can not stand 
Jeers pagan viewpoint, who will be annoyed 
at his womanphobia, and resent his waving 
of spades in the cause of candor had best avoid 
it. 

To take the edge off Beer’s scorn I shall 
suggest Mabel Osgood Wright’s “My New 
York” (Macmillan—$2.50), so softly, sweetly 
snobbish and old-fashioned. Mrs. Wright 
purports to cover the Sixties and the Seven- 
ties, but just as Beer reaches back to the 
Alcotts, so does she come down to the Nine- 
ties, which she sees as a clove-pink decade. 
These two books should really go in pairs 
and readers be forced to take them as twins, 
to emphasize the fact that what is mauve 
to one is pink to another—and indeed it be- 
comes purple to Mrs. Bowen in her “Growing 
Up With a City” (Macmillan—$2.50), which 
happens to be the city of Chicago. Perhaps 
the truth was and is that they all existed— 
mauve, pink, and purple, side by side. Per- 
haps some day there'll come a writer without 
color-blindness who will see them side by 
side and give us the rainbow that is life. 
Pleasant reading, Margery will find both 
“My New York” and “Growing Up With a 
City,” though a little slow, perhaps, and not 
necessarily to be read word for word. 

Then, to complete the Nineties, she must 
re-read, if she has not already done so, “*‘Democ- 
racy” (Holt—$2.00), that novel first issued 
anonymously, with Henry Adams’ name now on 
the title-page. It is a novel of political life 
in Washington which, by changing only the 
costumes, might be laid in the Washington of 
today. 


A Romantic Novel 


There is one novel that must go in Margery’s 
list—I know her so well, and not even illness 
could prevent her enjoyment of it. And that 
is “Rough Justice,’ by C. E. Montague 
(Doubleday, Page—$2.50). It is the book many 
of us have been looking for: modern but roman- 
tic; wholesome but sophisticated; charming but 
truthful; good and true and beautiful, a joy 
to read as well as true to truth. Not that it 
has not passages, incidents, which are neither 
good nor beautiful, but its whole is both, as 
are its meaning and its composition. 

“T ought to ask you only for restful, amusing, 
entertaining books because the doctor says 
I'm not to study,” Margery ends her letter, 
“but I can’t bear to waste all this grand and 
glorious time. I suppose what I really want 
is a little painless improvement.” 

I look over the list of books I’ve planned for 
her. And then I do what I often do when 
requests come to me for books. After each 
book I suggest what that book may give its 
teader in the way of “improvement.” 
Opposite “The Mauve Decade” I note— 
Figures in Literature of 1890 and present 
theories of criticism. After “Halidé Edib” 
History of Turkey, the woman movement, 
good writing. After “My New York” and 

Growing Up With a City”’—History, literary 
people, sociology. After “Original Letters 
From India” Geography, travel, character. 
After “Woman’s Dilemma” —Sociological prob- 
lems, economics. After “Rough Justice” 
Literature, contemporary political and eco- 
nomic history, experiments in education, 
human nature. After “Democrac y"’—Politics. 





Recommended! 


Perfection Stoves win 


The experts are: 





Lucy G. ALLEN 
Boston 
BELLI 
Sam Tra nciteo 


DEGRAF 


MARGARET A, 
Basile Creek 


Rosa M1 


New Orleans 


HALL 


HAELIS 


SARAH T. RORER 
Philadelphia 
KATE B, 


Los Angeles 


VAUGHN 








endorsement of 6 famous cooks 


FROM New England to 
New Orleans, Golden Gate 
to Philadelphia, comes praise 
for the Perfection! 


Six famous cooks in their 
own kitchens baked, roasted, 
broiled, fried, and stewed 
197 different dishes on the 
Perfection Stove. They sub- 
jected the stove to cooking 
tests far more severe than 
the average housewife would 
in a score of years. 


Meets Every Test! 


Every dish was deliciously 
cooked. And each of the six 
famous cooks was satisfied 
with the results achieved on 
the Perfection! They recom- 
menditforevery cooking task. 


They are praising the Per- 
fection for its good cooking 
performance, its cleanliness 
(no sooty kettles), its de- 
pendability, convenience 
and safety. 


They find the Perfection ful- 
fills every cooking require- 
ment. What does their ap- 
proval mean to you? 


It means that when you buy 
a Perfection you can be sure 
of cooking satisfaction. You 
have the word of six cooking 
experts, backed by their rig- 
orous tests. (As well as the 
word of 4,500,000 women who 
cook with satisfaction every 
day on their Perfections.) 


See the Stoves 


Be sure to see the 1926 Per- 
fections. At any dealer’s. 
Sizes from a one-burner 
model at *7.25 to a five- 
burner range at £130, 


Cook on the stove which won 
the whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of six famous cooks! 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
75209 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 










WARNING: 

Use only genuine 
Perfection wicks, 
marked with red 
triangle. Others 
will cause trouble. 





END the coupon today for our new 
C) bovklet, “Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks.” 
















PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7529 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your new bool 

Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks 


Name 
Address 
IT havea — 
































CWhen she made up her mind— 


to have Association Tiles in her kitchen and bathroom—she did it partly for 
economical reasons. The rare beauty of the material appealed to her, of course 
But, being a practical woman, she saw ahead. Tiling contractors showed her 
that for from $200 to $300 she could make her kitchen modern with Tile—and 
that for that much more she could have the bathroom she wanted. 


Considering how easy Tile is to clean—how its beauty never fades—how it lasts 
as long as the house itself —how it adds two or three times its cost to the real 
estate value of the house—she was mighty sensible in émsésting on Association 
Tiles for kitchen and bathroom. 


Yours may be a “‘small"’ house—costing from $5,000 up. Then yox, too, can well 
afford Tile. 
Let us send you the Beautiful Association Tiles booklet—free. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
1037 SeveNntH AVENUE Braver Fatts, Pa. 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky — OLEAN TILE CO , Olean, N. ¥ 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led , Zanesville, Ohio pocsvotge lineage gly PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO , Beaver Falls, Pa pATIONAL TELE GO. Andorven, bad THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG CO , Covington, Ky OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO , Old Bridge, N.J UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO.. Perth Amboy,N J a WHEELING TILE CO , Wheeling, W. Va 





gs ASSOCIATION TILES 

















ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING co, 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. 
Men or women. No selling or canvassing © ; 
supply you with work and furnish working outfit free. Lim- 

r rite to-day ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. 34. 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 





433 Evening Star Building ashineton. D.C. 















managers, floor clerks, host- 

ed in America’s Fo arg 
new establishments 

lling for traimed wome 


h positions everywhere 
a k advancement are 
The work ie fas 
and__ personality 
Many Lewis 
em m thie uncrowded 
I now hostess 
le 6 sal 00 year, 
e n sutiful apartment for my girls and self.” 
Free Book NITY.” gives full details. Write for it today. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room D-2411 Washington, D. C. 











Hotel 
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Books to Live By 


After “Singing in the Rain”’— Philosophy, 
And even after “Odtaa”—Geography and 
literature. : 
College courses in History, Economics, 
Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, and Geog- 
raphy. And yet I had started out to give her 
only entertaining, amusing books. It was then 
I made my discovery. This difference be- 
tween pleasure readers and improvers is only 
one of intention and not one of result. For 
if Margery can improve her mind while reading 
such light and entertaining books as these. 
surely those who read for improvement may 
find their lists entertaining. If pleasure readers 
may become improvers, why not improvers 
pleasure readers? If Margery can get her pain- 
less improvement, may not others get improv- 
ing pleasure? And indeed, behind every list 
sent out by this Department lurks that hope. 


America’s Pure Food 
Pioneer 
(Continued from page 92) 


he said, “has stressed in his address the su 
preme importance of the Food and Drug Law 
which requires honesty of labeling and freedom 
from injurious added substances. But we are 
now face to face with an effort, which bids fair 
to be successful, to destroy this important 
function of the Food Law. Bills have passed 
both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives legalizing misbranding and adulteration 
of our sugar supply. 

“The Senate bill provided that starch sugar 
could be used as sugar without further designa- 
tion in canned goods, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves. The House bill provides that starch 
sugar can be used as sugar without informing 
the consumer of the fact, in confectionery, frozen 
products, bakers’ products, and meat products. 
Thus after a lapse of twenty years, that law is 
likely to be repealed in one of its most impor- 
tant provisions.” 

In his introductory speech Dr. Robert M. 
Allen referred to other great services rendered 
by Dr. Wiley to the benefit of his fellow-citi- 
zens, yet so important is the work that Dr. 
Wiley has done and is still doing with regard to 
pure food that many of the younger generation 
present at this testimonial luncheon were un- 
familiar with Dr. Wiley’s earlier achievements. 

“We meet today,” said Dr. Allen, “to do 
honor to Dr. Wiley, the American, and we may 
say, the world pure food pioneer. But if 
Dr. Wiley had not been connected with the 
pure food reform, he would still occupy a com- 
manding place in American agriculture and in- 
dustry. It was he who organized the American 
Agricultural Chemists, and with them de- 
veloped the methods of analysis through which 
fertilizers were brought to worn soils. The 
cane-sugar industry of our South was given 
methods for the production whic h greatly 
lowered costs and improved the quality of the 
sugar.” 

In his summons to those present to renew 
their efforts in defence of the Pure Food Act, 
now so gravely endangered, Dr. Wiley referred 
to the aid in the long campaign, resulting In 
the passage of the Act in 1906, given by Miss 
Alice Lakey. As chairman of the Food In- 
vestigation Committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, and through a committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
she rendered most valuable assistance in arous 
ing the public to an appreciation of the situa 
tion. When called upon to speak at this gath- 
ering, she acknowledged the debt which the 
nation owes Dr. Wiley, but at the same ume 
brought out clearly the fact that the women 
of this country, great legions of homekeepers, 
must organize to combat efforts to undo this 
Act, and to carry on to a successful conclusion 
the ideals that were only beginning to be 
realized when the Act was passed twenty years 
ago. 







































To be sure a porcelain 
enameled stove or 
range will retain its 
lustrous beauty, look 
for the Armco triangle 
when you buy. 













MADE Op 


Porcelain enameled 
sinks made of ARMCO. 
Ingot Iron keep last- 
ingly white and clean. 
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“Porcelain on ARMCO §@! 
Ingot Iron keeps beautiful 
and sanitary. |cechambers 
made of this iron, galva- 


nized, are rust-resisting.” 














Washing machines 
made of ARMCO In- 
got Iron offer the long 
service which may al- 
ways be expected from 
this durable iron. 
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RESISTS V RUST 









there’s the 
Triangle” 


When you see the Armco 

Triangle you know the 

manufacturer is using 
good metal. 










F you want metal products to last ARMCO Ingot Iron 
as long as you have a right to makes a dense, satiny- 
expect, simply look for the Armco 1 oer ap 
Triangle. It is to be found on prod- ed table tops. 
{ | ucts made of ARMCO Ingot Iron. 
| 9. Hl It means more to you than does the 
“4 , price tag. The price tag merely tells 
cel you the price, while the Armco 
| A Triangle assures your money’s worth. 
| Purity gives ARMCO Ingot Iron its ex- 
traordinary rust-resisting qualities. This 
same purity also enables the metal to take 
a protective coat of zinc that is purer than 
the galvanizing on steel. 

That is why galvanized ARMCO Ingot 
Iron affords double protection against rust 
in such products as washing machines, 
furnace casings and pipes, clothes dryers, 











Ash cans made of 


refrigerator ice chambers, hot water tanks, ARMCO Ingot Iron re- 
gutters and downspouts. sist rust and last much 
Because of its purity, ARMCO Ingot Iron longer. 


provides the best base for porcelain enamel 
Look for the Asmes Thus it saves the waste and expense that 
triangle on cabinet result from using inferior metal. 
heaters and you will 
be sure of getting your 
money's worth. 


It will save you money to look for the 
Armco Triangle on such porcelain enamel ie 
products as stoves, refrigerators, table tops, 
kitchen cabinets, heaters, sinks, etc. 

Ask to see the Armco Triangle when 
you buy. Then you can be sure that the 
manufacturer and the dealer are giving you 
unequaled material-value for your money. 





Thr puazears 





The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 
(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address— Armco 

Distributors in all principal cities 


ARMCO INGOT IRON When you buy a 


clothes-drier or any 
The Purest Iron Made po nage alta. 


” tal, make 
“Ts it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” Everyday ante Pd 


more and more people are making sure of endur- ing for the Armco 
ing household articles by asking this question. triangle. 
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CThere is no / 
substitute 
Jor LONGLIFE 





N choosing a vacuum cleaner 

you naturally will insist upon 
one that gets a// surface litter, 
such as fine threads, hair, etc., 
and removes imbedded dirt. But 
don't stop there. Get one that 
is Built to Last a Lifetime. 

The great popularity of the 
Hamilton Beach is due to its 
known long life. The motor is 
rugged and powerful, develop- 
ing a full 1/5 H. P. It has an 
oversized armature shaft, over- 
sized, self-aligning bearings and 
a scientific oiling system. This 
design insures /omg life. All 
other parts are equally strong and 
reliable. The guarantee fully 
covers entire machine—includ- 
ing belt, bag and brush. 

This powerful, full-sized 
vacuum sweeper has as much 
suction as most cleaners clean- 
ing by air alone. In addition, it 
has a motor-driven brush that 
loosens imbedded dirt so the 
powerful suction can whisk it 
into the large, easy-to-clean dust 
bag. It picks up the finest hair 
and lint and handles easily. 

Sold and demonstrated in your home by 
reliable dealers everywhere Convenient 
monthly payments. Write for illustrated 
literature and name of nearest dealer 


In buying a vacuum sweeper remember 
the importance of Long Life The 
Hamilton Beach Will Last a Lifetime 


Hamitton Beacu Mrc.Co.,Racine,Wis 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 
Built ‘To Last a Lifetime 
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America’s Pure Food 
Pioneer 


“We who served our country,” said Miss 
Lakey, ‘“‘during the active fight for the passage 


of this law under the leadership of Dr. Wiley 
can never forget the incidents connected with 
that campaign. Today we are all reaping in 
a degree the results of that victory for which 
Dr. Wiley labored unceasingly twenty years 
before success came. I say ‘reaping in a de- 
gree’ advisedly, for most of us know that dur- 
ing these last twenty years, since the law be 
came operative, certain special interests have 
succeeded in pulling out many of the principal 
teeth of that law. 

“If during these last twenty years there had 
been a regularly organized force of consumers 
steadily resisting these attempts to weaken 
the law, we should have, today, a different 
state of things. Had the original provisions of 
the law been enforced as drafted by Dr. Wiley, 
New York would not have had these scandals 
of adulteration of milk and butter. When we 
had aroused sufficient understanding and in- 


terest to pass the bill, we thought our task 
completed. There lay our error. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety in foods as well 


as other precious things. 

Other speakers also addressed those present 
at the luncheon, recalling incidents of the 
great battle resulting in the Pure Food Act, at 
one time thought to be the unconditional sur- 
render of the enemy, but now seen to be only 
an armistice or truce. 

Among those who spoke were William C. 
Redfield, former Secretary of Commerce; Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, President of the American 
Medical Association; Dr. William J. O'Shea, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City; 
John C. Coughlin, Secretary Central Trades 
Labor Council; Alfred W. McCann, and George 
Gordon Battle. 


The Act is Twenty Years Old 


While speaker after speaker paid tribute to 


Dr. Wiley’s ideals and attainments, the candles 
burned brightly on the huge cake. On one 
level were eighty-two tapers, one for every 
year of Dr. Wiley’s useful life, while on an- 
other level were twenty, recalling the twenty 
years since the day when President Roosevelt 
signed the document which made legally bind 
ing on the food manufacturers of this country 
one of the most important and essential pieces 
of federal legislation ever placed on the statute 
books. 

The Act was in the first instance passed 
only after long and persistent effort. Once 
aroused to the realities of the situation, the 
women of this country, the club women in 
particular, agitated continually in support of 
the proposed legislation. Beginning with reso 
lutions by the women’s clubs in various locali 
ties, the matter was finally taken up by the 
Federation. The Act was passed by the 
Senate in February, 1906, and many a senator 
stopped in the corridors of that wing of the 
Capitol to show Dr. Wiley telegrams from 
women all over the country, urging that this 
vital piece of legislation be passed. 

Immediately, however, the insidious work 
of breaking down the purpose and provisions 
of the Act began. The readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING are familiar, from Dr. Wiley’s articles 
in this magazine, with some of those attempts. 
Government Bureaus and public officials, i 
seems, are not uniformly devoted to the ideals 
which this Act was passed to put into effect. 
Executive orders have been among the most 
disastrous means taken to subvert this law, 
and Dr. Wiley in his articles last May and 
June has told you of some of the amazing facts 
of ig situation. 

Dr. Wiley said in his address: “It will 
a a great surprise to many people to know 
that under the present law, by reason of illegal 
executive orders, a number of injurious sub 
stances may be used in foods without danger of 
prosecution. I refer to the unlimited use 
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of 
alum, benzoate of soda, and sulphur dioxide, 


Engineered to a Standard— 
Built Completeat the Factory 





Lies 
True 
Comfort! 


Comfort—and ease of mind! 

Just the right heat always, 
in your home. Yet you are 
free from furnace-tending 
and ash-handling. And more! 
—you are free from worry 
aboutthe fire. You know that, 
with no attention from you, 
your heating is taken care of 
—faithfully, unerringly. 
When your home is Kleen- 
Heet-ed with oil! 

This confident assurance, 
so prized by Kleen-Heet 
owners, rests soundly onthe 
recognized superior engi 
neering of the Kleen-Heet 
oil burner. 

For Kleen-Heet engineers 
have dev eloped instant effi- 
ciency—the secret of perfect, 
automatic heating! The mo 
ment the thermostat callsfor 
heat, Kleen-Heat responds— 
100 per cent. So it is but nat 
ural that Kleen-Heet should 
give unsurpassed comfort— 
and economy. 

It is because of this supe: 
rior engineering—and a 
six-year record of unfailing 
performance —that Kleen 
Heet is so outstandingly the 
choice of the well informed. 

For descriptive literature and 

name of Kleen-Heet dealer 

in your community, ade dress 

WINSLOW BOILER AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 
208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


HLEEN>- 
HEET 


With () il 


Tested and listed as standard by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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(etter on Fle) 


“J am dyeing white cotton 
goods a pretty Gray with 
SUNSET to harmonize with 
material which I have al- 
ready dyed in your Old Blue. 
Have just finished one rug in SUNSET 
Old Rose and White with Black and 


White border. Iam a young 
A) married woman with a 
f ’ charming wee daughter, and 
would find it almost impos- 
ble to keep house without 
_— your wonderful 
atime SUNSET Dye 
, It’s so simple and 
} easy to use and the 


results are always 
\/ better than one ex- 
L 
> 







( 
A— 


pects.” 


OW attractive these rugs—how cosy 

this home—furnished in colorful hare 
mony—so amazingly easy to do with 
SUNSET! 


This young Mother realizes what a modern 
household dye like SUNSET can do for her; 
the beauty it can bring into her home, the 
money it can save for her. As she finds 
SUNSET so useful, surely you will too. 
SUNSET helps you to have prettier gar- 
ments, more effective room furnishings. It 
freshens worn textures as it dyes new color. 
Inexpensive unbleached muslin SUNSET- 
dyed in gay tones becomes unusually at- 
tractive; really acquires artistic value when 
used for window draperies or door hangings. 
Launders perfectly too. 


SUNSET soap DYES 


Until you've used it yourself, it is hard 
to realize how much beauty SUNSET makes 
possible. It is hard to believe just how clean 
and easy to use SUNSET is; and how 
quickly it gets satisfactory results. 

Only by using SUNSET can you get these 
same results, for SUNSET is different from 
other fast home dyes. All of SUNSET’S 
22 colors dye full, even fast color in a few 
minutes, all fabrics in the one dyebath, 
almost like magic! 

Ask to see SUNSET Color Card in drug, 
department, general stores and leading 
grocers, Also for special folder of recipes 
“The Season's Colors.” 

Send 15c. today for 


“COLOR — HAR- 
MONY_ IN COS- 


rUME AND 
HOME DECORA- 
TION.” You'll 


find in it ideas 
worth many times 
the price. The 
Chart of Harmonious Color 
Combinations and Guide to 
Becoming Color may save 
: you real money by helping to 
decide color problems. Colon ousnaines, 
— Suggestions for every woman. Special, 
Mustrated Tie-Dye folder free. 






NORTH AMF RICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 15, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








all of which are by these executive orders | Cc R A N E -W A R LO 
proclaimed harmless and unactionable.” 

And, most recent of all, has come the effort WM S. 
to license the substitution of dextrose for sugar. ater oftener 
But the same agencies that secured the passage 
of the original Act can, if they will stand up 
and be counted, still obtain proper legislation 
to wipe out the abuses that have grown up and 
rectify the errors of the recent past. Every 
reader of this magazine has more influence 
than she sometimes realizes. The suffrage has 
not diminished, it has only intensified the moral 
influence of women. Most of your friends and 
acquaintances are probably unaware of what | 
damage has been done already and is further | 
intended to the Pure Food Act. Let them 
know the facts of the situation that you have 
learned from Goop HovuseKEEPING. Read 
again Dr. Wiley’s articles in the May and 
June issues of this magazine. 

Even some senators and representatives, as 
well as other public officials, are indifferent to 
the present serious situation or may indeed not 








realize how serious it is. You can easily arouse 
ment of the Pure Food Act as originally passed 
tive your representatives and senators are to ARD water isn’t merely an an- 


2 > 
them from their indifference. If you pass a reso- S 
lution in a women’s club or other organization | avings in soa 
to which you belong, calling for the enforce- ll e 
and the repeal of all legislation that hinders n U pay jor it 
its execution, you will be surprised how sensi- 
your views. The food products that you con- noyance It is actually acon- 
sume are nearly all affected by this Act, and . 


the health of every individual in the commu- siderable expense,as proved in the 
nity isinvolved. Therefore, let your friends and laboratories of universities and in- 


neighbors, and especially those who represent 


you in Congress, know how you feel about it. stitutes. One test showed that out 


of eight bars of soap, seven and one- 
half were used up in precipitating 
’ —) 
Anne Orr’s Needlework the harsh lime and magnesia. Only 

(Continued from page 68) one-half of a single bar was effec- 
tive as a cleaning agent. 





dollars. This will include not merely the lay- 
ette but extras, such as a coat and cap, a down Soft water saves those seven and 
pillow, linen pillow cases, flannel wrappers, half nd hare that vieldcal 
and flannel squares for shawls. one=na f waste ars that yield only 
The first month’s budget could include all sticky, disagreeable curd. More, 
the wools and ribbons for the things you plan a . 
to knit or crochet. The ribbons may pa as va gives glorious lather, 
much as one can, or as little as one must, spend. smoother skin, glis- 
It is well to make the largest pieces first; the tening hair, sparkling 
smaller ones make nice pick-up work later on. lassware. whiter and 
In the second month’s budget, we shall in gras My 
clude the material for two best dresses, four softer wash, and better 
every-day slips, and two flannel or albatross flavored foods and 
coffee. The economi- 
cal, dependable means 





wrappers. For these you will need the follow- 
ing: 


For 2 best dresses— 


4 yds. of nainsook (about 45c yd.) $1.80 of supplying such soft 
For 4 every-day slips water is the Crane- 
7 yds. of nainsook (about 30¢ yd.) 2.10 


For 2 wrappers— Warlo water softener. 
3% yds. of flannel or albatross (about 
$1.40 yd.) 4.90 


Buttons and lace for dresses and slips, —_1.20 


Send the coupon for booklet 
describing water softeners 
backed by the 71-year Crane 
reputation. 


$10.00 


When making the dresses and slips, to save 


time, you may stitch the inside seam by 

machine and do the visible stitching, such as 

tucking, hems, and sewing on lace by hand. 

This is what is called a hand-finished garment. 
Baby’s best dresses are made with set-in CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. f 
sleeves and a minimum amount of feather- CHICAGO : 
stitching or hemstitching, yoke depth, alter- Branches in all Principal Cities 
nating with tucks, fine lace or hand-embroidery. 
A unique way to finish the opening of the slips 
is to face back the opening and _ feather- 
stitch the second sewing of the facing, then 
work matching rows of tiny buttonholes about 
four inches apart. Slip a short length of blue 
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Crane Co, 
| 836 S. Micnican Ave. 
Cuicaco, In, 






~ 
beating 


or pink wash ribbon through each pair of but- Please send me, without ob- ee re 
ton-holes and tie them in dainty bows. Fresh ligation, your booklet explain- 

lengths of wash ribbon can be kept in the ing the blessings of running 

baby basket, ready for use. These tiny bows soft water at every faucet. 


add a dainty touch of color and also eliminate P 
buttons in ironing. Later, these slips may be FD crcaninitianiemsamnats 
used for nightgowns in warm weather. 

The third month, let us buy the flannel for 
bands (binders) and gertrudes and the mater 
ial for a coat and cap. (Comiinued on page 224) 
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‘Mayonnaise 
said Dr. Wilson 


To her class at Cooking 
School, 
“Will find favor with the 
home folks, 
“If Blue Ribbon is your 


rule.” 


ERFECT Mayonnaise without 
bother—no wonder “Blue 
Ribbon” is doing away with the 
expensive uncertainty of home- 
made mayonnaise. 
The absolute purity, unvarying 
uality, and delicious home-made 
, se of Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
make it the first choice of modern 
housewives. 
For free Cooking Time Table and 
recipes, address Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept. B, Long Island City, N.Y. 


HELLMANN’S 


BLUE RIBBON 
Mayonnaise 
* 


7s 
ee 


baoet’ 





MORE THAN A SALAD 
DRESSING—A Food 
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These, Her People 


(Continued from page 37) 


adoration in which it was offered. Now no one 
of the villagers themselves enters more thor- 
oughly than she into the festal spirit of these 
occasions made impressive with ancient man 
ners and tradition. 

But the Queen likes also to come at times 
unheralded. As Marie of Rumania, with no 
ceremony to separate her, she may then gather 
her people close. Then it is, sitting on a low 
stool, she takes their black-eyed babies in 
her arms. And who knows better how to hold 
a baby to her bosom, to cuddle a small head 
in that divine hollow God made in her arm! 
(And with a sympathy that can overleap all 
caste, she clasps the hand of a woman in sor- | 
row. She touches gently the bowed head of | 
some unkempt, hairy, old man. She smiles 


into the happy eyes of young lovers. She 
counts a soldier’s medals. 
It's marvelous how she never mixes their 


joys or their troubles. She knows the aches 
and pains and heart-throbs of each village 
from every other. She remembers unerringly 
which girl it is who is next to be married; that 
this old woman has rheumatism in the knees; 
and at that house lives the man who is going 
blind. Especially always she remembers just 
how many children a woman has borne and how 
many buried. All these things, however, 
she lets them tell her over and over. And 
always she listens well, with that quiet patience 
which so eases aching hearts. 


F ROM their lips, as she sat side by side with 

them like this, she told me, she first learned 
the Rumanian language. Word by word and 
phrase by phrase she picked it up. There is a 
trace of the Slavic, Bulgarian, and Turkish 
contacts through which it has come; but it is a 
speech that has remained nevertheless largely 
Latin like its original source. These Rumanian 
peasants live uneventful lives except for the 
mysteries they meet in birth and death, and 
the two pageants prepared for them in royalty 
and religion. Both the latter they like splendid 
with pomp and ceremony and colorful with 
custom. Of this the Queen of Rumania takes 
cognizance. Though no one can more easily 
and more lightly lay aside the trappings of 
royalty, she keeps them carefully at hand for 
dress parade. Not only her people require 
that a ruler shall be ready to be regal, but she 
herself regards it as a duty. 

Serfdom, you see, is recent here. A sovereign 
is yet very near to God. And one’s “betters” 
not far below. Feudalism has so lately faded 
from the picture that it is not forgotten. 
Many of its fixings you find still retained in 
the accustomed gestures of every -day life 
This is the land of Sarut mana, “I kiss the 
hand.” The custom is not confined to court 
circles. It is as commonly done as in America 
a man lifts his hat. You may not enter a draw- 
ing-room without its occurrence. Even in a 
newspaper office in Bucharest, when I made a 
professional call, the editor kissed my hand. 
And it is not only the courtesy that a man 
ofiers a woman. It is also a reverence ex- 
pected from the peasants by the upper classes. 
I:very passing contact is recognized by the 
regular formula; a servant, entering the room 
to make your bed, repeats in the accustomed 
apologetic murmur, “Sarut mana.” 

There are other quaint customs surviving in 
this very old world to make every-day alfiairs 
seem set for a play on the stage. Some thirty- 
two saints’ days each year serve as occasion 
for making happy holiday. The gipsy musi 
cian for the village gets out his cobsa, and there 
begins the dance of the //ora, which is the real 
national amusement. Then there is the longer 
festival of the Rusali in August, a survival of 
the nature worship of the Greeks. The Rusali 
are three genii, who by three days of cere 
monial observance may be placated so they 
will not harm the crops. Other evil spirits are 
warded off when the village priest in satin 

! vestments comes once a month to bless the |! 
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house. From a basin of holy water held by 
an acolyte, he has sprinkled the doorway by 
means of a small whisk broom tied with a red 
ribbon. Then, not the devil himself will dare 
to enter there! Besides, as the Lares and 


| Penates protected the ancient Roman house 


hold, so the ikon guards the Rumanian family) 
of today. In every house, set in a niche in the 
wall or on a bracket in the corner, you will 
find this replica of the chosen patron saint, 


before whom a lightéd taper is kept ever 
burning. 
While ikon and ceremony are trusted to 


keep the household safe from harm, there may 
be emergencies that require other appeal 
Are the crops, for instance, threatened with 
drought? There is help for that. The mayor 
issues a call. And the villagers led by the 
priests, carrying sacred relics brought from the 
church, march about the fields to the chant of a 
Te Deum; then all kneel in prayer for rain 
Or if the drought, wide-spread, threatens to 
become the country’s calamity, there is one 
powerful to make direct intervention above 
St. Dimitrie, five hundred years dead, in the 
Metropole on the hill in Bucharest, is a national 
possession. He will intercede. In his massive 
wonderfully-wrought silver coflin, St. Dimitrie 
is borne aloft in solemn procession through the 


streets of the city, while the people pray. 
Only three years ago there came a definite 
answer. Scarcely had the splendidly robed 


procession returned with its sacred burden to 
the Metropole, when there occurred a down 
pour of rain that drenched a parched and 
thirsty land and made plenty in place of 
famine. 

Nor is it in Rumania only that the power of 
St. Dimitrie is recognized. The relic came, | 
believe, originally from Russia. And _ the 
Bulgarians so desired to have it that at the 
time of the occupation of Bucharest by the 
Central Powers during the war, they attempted 
to seize it. But they were foiled. “Sfint” 
Dimitrie, the Rumanians triumphantly tell 
you, “‘made himself heavy.” So that all the 
soldiers who marched on the Metropole were 
unable to lift from the floor the massive silver 
coffin. It is a habit that “‘Sfint’” Dimitrie has 
when he does not wish to be disturbed. Even 
sometimes when the Rumanians have wished 
to ask for rain, the saint has ‘made himself 
heavy” and refused. Could the coffin on these 
occasions have been nailed to the floor? That's 
an infidel idea which no true believer would 
entertain. 


HIS which is called the Greek Orthodox 

Church, is still as orthodox as when it started 
And religion is a chief aspect of the country 
Oh, how these people believe in God! See the 
Rumanian peasant in prayer at the Metropole. 
Note the beauty of devotion as at length it 
comes to shine in his illumined face. He has 
dropped on his knees on the floor. His eyes are 
closed, his folded hands uplifted. His lips 
move silently, and he crosses himself. Now 
he postures until even his forehead touches 
the cold, stone floor in his deep abasement. 
Over and over like this he does his adoration. 
And at last it has occurred: see his face trans- 
figured with the rapt look that reveals his 
soul's attainment of complete communion with 
the infinite. 

All around rises the fragrant odor of incense: 
black-bearded priests in long, black gowns are 
swinging jeweled censers as they pass to and 
fro among the people. The soft light from 
stained glass windows enfolds the worshippers: 
on one side of the room are the men in em- 
broidered sheep-skin coats, and on the other 
side, women in embroidered petticoats and 
with white-veiled or red-kerchiefed head 
dress. And side by side with these are 
others in plain store clothes. There are, 
some of the upper classes, men in black frock 
suits and women in costumes from Paris. 
Each worshipper, on entering, has lighted a 
wax taper. Now these countless tapers, set 
before the holy pictures, burn like so many 
| flickering little golden stars of light. Won 
'drously wrought lamps of silver and gold, set 
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These, Her People 


with precious stones, hang from the ceiling 
relieving the darkness of the high spaces 
through the rich gloom the shonistas, the 
beautiful altar screen, flashes colorfyl and 
golden. Before its Holy Doors, as they open 
and close during the intervals of the Service 
stands the Metropolitan in jeweled mitre and 
stiff vestments of old brocade shimmering with 
gold and silver thread. And _ se crowding 
every space of wall and pilaster and dome. the 
vast, pictured company of gold-haloed saints 
\s you glance upward into ‘the deep well of 
the great dome, it seems literally as if heaven 
had opened and all its company were looking 
down on the congregation. Before this throng 
of witnesses generation after generation of 
men has unrolled the record of its soul, and the 
heartbreak and grief of the ages have gone up 
to God in prayer. 

Now listen to a church service unchanged 
for more than a thousand years. It is rhyth- 
mically intoned and musically chanted. Ther 
is no mechanical instrument. But the human 
voice alone gives sublime expression to the 
soul in music surpassing in majestic beauty 
that of any other faith. All the gamut of 
human emotions is run in measured cadences 
as the voices sink low in the despair of sin and 
sorrow and grief, only later to rise by stages 
in high aspiration to the exaltation of trans 
cendent joy. Then hear the choir in ringing 
triumph proclaim, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
of Sabbaoth, heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory!” The service closes. The wor- 
shipers file reverently in line before the altar to 
salute the wonder-working ikons with a holy 
kiss. And on the faces of all the common peo 
ple, as they pass out into the porch, there is 
still reflected the glory of religion. 


7OU see how Rumania, with its embri- 

dered peasants and its Byzantine churches, 
is like a colorful mosaic from some far yester 
day. Somehow the ages seem to have 
missed it, as they went on their way mak 
ing over the rest of the earth. Rumania is as 
old as that. But I would have you know that 
Rumania is new, too. I know of nowhere elsein 
the world where medievalism so meets modern- 
ism coming right down Main Street. The 
Calea Victorei, the Avenue of Victory, as 
they named it after the troops came down it 
from Plevna, is the Fifth Avenue of Bucharest, 
on which are situated the National Theatre 
the Post Office, the smart shops, the Cercle 
Militaire, the university that King Carol 
founded, the most pretentious residences and 
the Palatul Victorie, the Royal Victory Palace 
itself. And Bucharest, which Baedecker be 
fore the war listed with a population of some 
300,000, is now a city of nearly a million. 

Yet still down this fashionable Calea 
Victorei comes on occasion the splendid Sfin! 
Dimitrie procession. And almost any day you 
may meet another with a band playing softly, 
wondrously, as only a Rumanian band can 
play, a slow, measured dirge; men in silver 
braided black coats and cocked hats, bearing 
aloft on long, black poles high, lighted lanterns; 
priests in robes of vivid color and tall purple 
hats; in front of the procession, two carrying 
between them on a great silver platter thé 
“coliva,” which is really the funeral cake ol 
Virgil; and in the hearse, drawn by four horses 
hooded to their eyes and covered to their heels 
with a black velvet panoply, the passenge! 
who rides to the grave carries always In his 
quiet, folded hand a coin. It is the com once 
required by Charon for ferry fare across the 
Styx, but now by adaptation intended for a" 
Peter at the gates of heaven. So, in a land 
picturesque with ceremony, ancient custom 
survives. 

Still down this same Main Strect today, too 
the slow-moving ox-cart takes its even Wa) 
with a white-smocked peasant in @ “"s 
sheepskin hat holding the reins ove! the backs 
of his great, yoked animals. And the low 
swinging carriage, the birja, remains 4 4 
tomary public conveyance, with a driver, the 
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These, Her People 


birjar, clad always in a blue velvet mantle 
falling full-skirted to his ankles and encircled 
at his ample waist-line with a silken sash in 
red or pink or maybe sky-blue. Now, there 
have also arrived as many motor cars as in any 
other twentieth century city. And Bucharest 
has the most convenient line of motor busses, 
operated by a man from New York, that I 
have seen anywhere in the world. But note 
that at these strange, interloping vehicles the 
white oxen with their wide-spreading horns 
stare solemnly And the birjar behind his 
lean, little horse looks contemptuously. Both, 
vou see, have been here so long before. Be- 
tween them, let the automobiles with their 
clanging horns dodge as best they may. 
“Hopi,” calls a blue-velveted birjar, and aull 
entanglement of traffic makes way at his 
command. But sometimes down the street 
comes a polished mahogany car; to this both 
the white-smocked peasant and the blue 
velveted birjar, bending low with uncovered 
heads, do a beautiful, profound obeisance. And 
all the lean little horses and the great, white, 
yoked oxen stop in their tracks, while a lovely 
Lady, wearing about her head the white 
marama, passes by with a smile and a wave 
of her hand. The sumptuous car turns in 
at the Palatul Victorie. Modernism is lealing 
medievalism happily right at her chariot 
wheels. 


I’ has been all at the wave of a woman’s 

hand. Scarcely ever has the Queen’s scepter 
moved at all. But from out of an old-world 
background, even right above the uneven 
cobblestone pavements the centuries have 
trod, is emerging today a changing city. Al- 
ready the apartment house begins to elbow the 
old Rumanian residence of Arabesque archi 
tecture. Among the two- and three-story 
buildings are rising those of six and seven, a 
new city hall, an imposing railroad station, 
a large and beautiful university building to 
replace the earlier smaller one. Western cul- 
ture is coming In moving pictures, right 
here on the Calea Victorei, Emerson Hough's 
“Covered Wagon” has brought the Browns, 
the Kents, and the Woodfields for these eastern 
folk to know. American typewriters, Ameri- 
can plows, American shoes, American cars 
are announced in the store windows. 

The Hotel Athenée Palace has American 
bath tubs and American heat. And see, across 
its front an illuminated sign that proclaims the 
last word in up-to-date equipment, “Bar 
American.” Well, at the Bar American have 
been put across some of the great business deals 
of the world. Captains of finance on the trail 
of oil are registered at the desk in Rumanian 
They are welcomed with eastern hospitality 
by a hotel manager who speaks French, the 
polite language here of the upper classes. 
Mirzah, the tall Turk, smiling first with his 
hand on his heart, has then bent low to receive 
on his back their luggage. The elevator 
man who has brought them up in the “lift” 
has called out the floor in German. A maid 
may make their beds in Hungarian. A boy 
very likely blacks their shoes in Russian. When 
they must know what all of these are talking 
about, it is Constantine, the porter at the 
tront entrance, who can tell. He says it, too, 
in perfectly good American that came from 
Youngstown, Ohio. Once he worked there in 
the steel mills, before he was caught up in 
the whirlwind of war to be flung back here 
on his native soil. 

Rumania has, as you may discover, a diverse 
population today Some of its numerous 
minorities are of recent acquisition. When 
the Queen of Rumania had finished with that 
peace conference at Paris, she came back lead 
ing long-lost provinces overlaid with other 
languages than their mother tongue. And 
her capital ¢ ity begins now to reflect the pros 
perity flowing to it from a kingdom increased 
by Jn area rich in oil and minerals. But 
varlegated as it may be with recent additions 
ol territory, this land remains distinctively 
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early Roman in character. 


‘of its population are to be found among the 


| peasants. 


| the “real 


There are also the upper classes of 
Rumania, highly educated, sophisticated, 
polished with a Paris contact. With 


their 


And 80 percent 


great estates in the country and their city | 


houses at Jassy or at Bucharest, they usually 
spend also some months each year in that city 
of France which is the world’s capital of 
culture. 
first families,” who are direct de- 
scendants of the early ruling Princes. Some 
two hundred more have come from the old 
Boyar landed gentry. Added to these are 
about one thousand sther families who are 


| also included among Rumania’s aristocracy. 


There are twenty which are called | 


OW, it was to the common people that the 


Queen of Rumania from the first was deeply 
drawn. About herself you feel that there is 
something fine and primeval. See, in her red 
slippers and her swinging embroidered skirt, 


how she steps off with the dignity and the | 


freedom of a peasant. Like them she loves the 
sweet smell of the ground after rain, and all 
of the wide out-of-doors. She knows intimately 
the forests and the plains and the grain fields 
and the long, dusty roads. And every pic- 
turesque custom and tradition she has ab- 
sorbed and come to understand. It was to the 
cottages she turned at first. But neither has 
she missed the castle halls. Through old 
Moldavia and the Bucovina, when we went in 
that private 7ren Regale, we stopped at some 
of the great estates. I saw her admire in their 
drawing-rooms their rugs and their tapestries 
and the ancestral painted portraits of the tur- 
baned Boyars on their walls. She sat on their 
stone terraces framed with formal flower beds 
and clipped yew trees, with the cool, silvery 
sound of falling water in the fountains around 
making pleasant summer melody. And she 
drank their Turkish coffee and their Rumanian 
liqueurs. She walked through their vineyards 
up and down all the long lines of the vines, 
tasting every variety of grape, the red ones 
and the blue and the purple and the golden 
green ones. She lingered in their gardens, those 
marvelous gardens unrolled in carpets of color 
that seemed to stretch in acres of landscape 
bloom. 

And she held their children, too, in her arms. 
We came to a christening. It was in that 
Bucovina so lately acquired from Austria, 
where the population, though 60 percent 
Rumanian, is still 40 percent Slav. The baby 
had been born to an Austrian Count of Italian 
origin and his wife, a Russian Princess who 
had fled from the Bolsheviks. Both are now, 
through the change in political circumstance, 
Rumanian subjects. And the Queen had come 
to stand godmother to their child. Garlands 
of evergreens and bright Rumanian 
made a festive background. There was first 
a great banquet with rare viands served on 
china that bore two ancient crests. Then in 
the drawing-room, titled relatives crowding 
about the Queen with the baby in her arms, 
came the Roman Catholic baptismal rite. 
Tiny, little fingers had clasped tightly and 
happily the priceless string of pearls and 
emeralds that hung from Her Majesty’s throat. 
The priest in his vestments stepped forward. 
At the first contact with the holy water he 
sprinkled, there arose an angry scream of 


protest. But the Queen gathered the white- 
embroidered bundle close to murmur soft 


comiort, 
“There, there, is it then 
| to be made a Christian?” 
And I noticed how deftly she held to her 
bosom Marie Dorothea Isabella Elizabetha 
Eugenia, daughter of Count D S 
| R , who once had been an alien enemy. 
Now, that was characteristic of the Queen 
“How can the baby help the war?’’ she de- 
clared as we drove away. 


so terrible a thing 


Earlier in the day some of her entourage, 
who had learned’ of her intention, had whis- 


flags | 


| pered in protest, “But, Your Majesty, the , 
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Moncy 
at Home 
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JOULD you like to turn 


spare hours into dol- 
lars? Would you like an 
independent business of 

mi 


your own? Here is a new 
way to earn money, unlike 
anything ever offered be- 


7 


fore. There is no canvass- 

ing, no tedious drudgery. 

Gabriel Andre Petit This is the most delight 
Art Director ful kind of work. And it 





pays amazingly well. 
from $20 to $50 a 


Many have earned 
week and more, 
No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


The national organization known as 
Fireside Industries has openings for new 





members to decorate Art 
Novelties at home. You have 
only to follow the simple di- 


rections for decorating all 
kinds of fascinating articles, 
hand - painted candlesticks, 
plaques, picture frames, 
xreeting cards, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, hand- 





painted furniture, batik and other beau- 
tiful art novelties. Under the wonder- 
fully simple method devised by our Art 


Director, Mr. Petit, even a totally inexperi- 
enced person can do the work. Complete 
outfit furnished every member, free. 


* ° 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for ex 
ample, in one hour and realizing a profit of $2.00! 
Best of all, we are sure that you can learn to 
do the work successfully. There is absolutely ™ 

risk, nothing to lose. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


No matter where you live you 
can be one of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside Industries 
Mail the coupon or write today 
for the beautiful illustrated 
Book that explains everything. 
We will send it FREE. But you 
\ must be prompt as new met- 
\ bers are wanted at once; this 
id golden opportunity may not 
oe come you again Ei 
Paid close stamp to help D 
postage. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 24-M, Adrian, Mich. 
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Enjoy a dependable 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


| it’s done. 
| grow up a true patriot. 
now 
oldest Moldavian 








A 


F hot water is a “‘scarce article’’ in 

your home, you can quickly mend the 
matter by installing a Humphrey Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater. As soon as you 
do this, you can quit worrying about hot 
water—or the lack of it—for the rest 
of your life. 


There is a Humphrey Heater that is of 
just the right type, and the right capac- 
ity, to supply you with all the hot water 
you want, whenever you want it. Hot 
water the instant you turn the faucet— 
in limitless abundance. In the kitchen, 
the bathroom, the laundry. Any hour of 
the day or night; summer and winter. 


Inexpensive to Buy 
Inexpensive to Use 


And while a Humphrey Automatic yields 
satisfaction and enjoyment far beyond 
its cost, you will be glad to know that 
there is no cheaper method of water heat- 
ing known. 


If you want to enjoy the comfort and 
convenience of a continuous, never-fail- 
ing hot-water supply during all the years 
to come, go to the nearest Humphrey 
branch office, or your Gas Company or 
your Plumber—or better yet, write us 
for Booklet of interesting information, 
and name of dealer who can serve you. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
(Div. Ruud Mfg. Co.) 


Humphrey Storage Sys- 
tem-maintains a contin- 
uous supply ‘ 























Humphrey Type-A 
Automatic—heats water 
instantly as it flows 

















family is more German than it should be.” 

“Well,” promptly responded the Queen, ‘‘if 
that is so, all the more reason why the baby 
should be baptised as Rumanian as it can be.” 

Later, to the royal court at Siniai, she an- 
nounced: 

“Since we are now all here together, I have 
something to say. As you all very well know, 
when I am planning to do anything that may 
cause a row, I do it first and talk about it 
afterward. Well, yesterday I was godmother 
at a christening.’”’ Then she went on detailing 
all about the alien ancestry and the whispered 
protest. ‘Anyhow,’ she concluded, ‘I've 
sponsored that child as a Christian, and now 
As my godchild, I venture she'll 
And her family, I 
any of the 
what I am 


Rumanian as 
line. 1 know 


feel, is as 


doing.” 


Ah, so much that another sovereign might | 


never know nor ever understand, this Queen 
of Rumania has come to know. 
she was born, she must of course remain. 

“T do not believe in equality,” she says 


“God makes one class higher than another. | 


Some of us have been born to high place. 
Mine happens to be the highest of all. But 
God put me here. And if I were to resign 
my job tomorrow, who could do it better? 
Certainly not my maid. And it would be even 


unkind to impose on her tasks to which she is 


not equal and for which she is totally unpre 
pared. How, for instance, would she like 
being obliged to receive a Metropolitan or a 
diplomat? Why, she’d be even more uncom 
fortable than I should be sewing on my own 
buttons. For both of us it would be utter 


| folly that we should turn about in any such 


fashion. 


“On the other hand it does humiliate me | 


to need so much service that I require twenty- 
three people standing round to wait on me. 
But there are somehow so many things to be 
done, and I haven’t myself hands enough to 
do them all. Now, I do not believe in equality, 
but there is such a thing as justice. It is not 
fair for one class to have all the hard times in 
life and another class more than its share of 
comfort. So what can we who are higher up 
do to make life easier for the others? That is 
the question with which we are now confronted. 
By way of compensation, if I am a person re- 
quiring so much service, then I must find some 
way to give in return for what I receive. I 
must give, too, that which people want. My 
people are a peasant people. What they want, 
I have discovered, is land—’”’ 

Oh, Rumania is as you have seen, as old as 
its origin. But it is new, too, as new as its 
future. Have you heard of the agrarian legis- 
lation that is rushing evolution here where 
otherwise revolution might be running red? 
Why, a land like this may be overleaping to- 
day to catch up with tomorrow. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown! 
Hers doesn’t. Baptising their babies, walking 
their vineyards, visiting their churches, rever- 
ing their ikons, sitting in cottages, and sooth- 
ing sorrows! And partitioning the land! 
These people, she has made her people. 

(To be concluded) 


Remodeling 
(Continued from page 69) 


skirt from the waist at the hip line and recut- 
ting as a circular flounce in front and straight 
back with an inverted plait, the worn part was 
disposed of. Fortunately extra material, left 
| when the dress was made, allowed for the 
' necessary side peicing of the flounce and for 
new, long, tight sleeves. 

For the other frock at the top of the page 
two of last season’s frocks were charmingly 





Royalist that | 


Brillo Manufacturing Co.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 
Name 

Address EE 


Dealer 





for a full Months Si 
~a full-size ao 


BRILLO 


CLEANS ALUMINUM 
Brillo—the soft fibre pads and polisher—is the 
time-and-labor-saving cleaner for aluminum, 
enamelware, copper, glass, nickel and brass. 
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Brillo is economical, handy and safe. 
rags; no brushes; no powder; 
130,000,000 packages sold. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


No 
no acid. 


A new aluminum or other cooking uten- 
sil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
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* combined. One of these dresses supplied the BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
plain fabric of the panel and lower part of the pact eg ae Ay rnin a 
MPHREY {222 F Scot | Eee 
| rolled collar and tie; the other frock made 5 
Auto ° |the tunic and inverted plaits which give a Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. matic Gas Water Heaters | graceful swing to the skirt. 
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Unsightly holes 
easily saadiienll- 


with this new 
patching plaster 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as plaster of paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “set” instantly like plaster 
of paris—hence is 
easy for anyone to 





use. It will not A few of its 

crack, crumble or many other uses 

fall out. Mending outside 
. stucco or cement 
You can paint or walls. 

paper over it without Pointing brick 

shellacing and the Worn. 

patch will not “spot” Closing mouse or 

rat holes. 
through. The handy Sealing small 
cartons come all ready cracks where in- 


to use. Just add water. sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 


floors. 


Paint, wall paper, 
and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon. 
We will send you a 

'o Ib. carton and you 
can pay the postman 
30c plus postage upon 
delivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. H-9, 
Rutland, Vermont. 


















RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. H-9, Rutland, Vermont 

Send me 2'» Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. 
Name 
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My Dealer’s Name 


The secret of a 


PERFECT 


Everything you want to 

know about making and serving pice 

and postries told in one book. Com- 

plete step-by-step instructions and 
Te 


act \ raph econ 

ical recipes worked out in Wor vslr 
stitute Model Kitchen. Ma 7 ‘coupon 
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Scranton, Pa. | 





| brought 


Tales of the Great Road 


(Continued from page 72) 


before him. he denounced him in 


| terms of the utmost bitterness for not holding 


| returning? 
| Miriam 


his position in the town until the breach had 
once more been opened and men driven through 
it to his support. In his rage the word 
“coward” passed his lips. 

“Lache!” he shouted, 


at the height of his 


anger. “Do you not know that by taking St. 
Jean d’Acre I can change the destiny of the 
world? What matter the lives of a few 
chasser urs In that town lies the fate of the 
East! 

With hands that trembled from weakness 
Raoul drew his sword, snapped it across his 
knee. “I can not survive this insult,” he 


whispered. “I will sacrifice my life on the first 
occasion that offers. I will not live dishonored.” 

Then, overcome by weakness, he fell in a 
faint at Napoleon’s feet 

Two weeks later, the little Corsican, a beaten 
man at the head of a beaten army, crept away 
in the night on his long retreat down into 
Egypt. The great number of wounded, the 
victims of the ever-increasing plague, were 


carried on litters. Among them was Raoul 
Lussac 
The new moon, which hung like a golden 


crescent above the retreating army, shone also 
upon a slender Arab girl, dark-eyed and eager, 
who sat upon a rock along the roadside many 
leagues to the south, waiting until that moon 
should wax and wane, that a prophecy might be 
fulfilled. The young Frenchman whom it con- 
cerned, shuddering with fever upon a swaying 
litter, was unaware even of her existence. 


HE fourth moon had all but run its course 

when Fanoum, gazing hungry-eyed at its 
fading radiance, became suddenly aware of the 
approach of many men, 

Half-rising, she clutched at her young breast. 
Did it mean that the army of the French was 
Was the prophecy of the old hag 
actually to be fulfilled? The girl had 
told her teasing brothers, her friends, that she 
did not believe it—had even pretended such 
disbelief to herself—and yet, like a bird singing 
sweetly in her heart, the thought seemed ever 
present—to have become a part of her life 
her dreams. She stood trembling at the road 
side, scanning avidly the face of each officer as 
he passed. Her memory told her that the one 
she sought had marched at the head of a com 
pany of men. Even though the moonlight was 
faint, there were many brilliant stars; she knew 
she would not fail to recognize him. 

The column that straggled past her bore 
small resemblance to the glittering army she 
had gazed upon so short a time before. Now 
it was an army that dragged itself forward like 
some bruised and wounded animal, its stomach 
to the ground. It passed her more quickly, too, 
than had been the case before, since but half 
were left to pass. Although Fanoum searched 
the faces of the officers eagerly, she failed to 
discover the one she sought. At last all were 
gone, and she found herself watching with pity 
the scores of stragglers who tottered by, those 
who from weakness were unable to keep up 
with their more fortunate companions. Then 
came hundreds of sick and wounded, borne on 
litters, on horses taken from the gun-carriages 
or sacrificed by oflicers able to walk. 

As Fanoum stared in horror at these pitiful 
remains of what had once been a great army, 
she saw some men with litters and torches de 
tach themselves from the straggling column 
and enter the barren stretch of waste land 
which bordered the road. 

A swift curiosity caused her to run toward 
them—curiosity and some queer intuition that 
the old woman's prophecy was about to be ful 
filled. When she reached the place, however 
the litter bearers were already moving off 
Seeing that they were Arabs, she spoke to them, 
indicating the four silent figures which now 


| lay among the weeds of the field. 
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Tue toilet bowl should be kept 
especially clean in hot weather, 


Use Sani-Flush! Even the trap, 
unreachable to any brush, is 
cleared of all sediment and foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle S$ 
| the toilet bowl. 


Sani-Flush into 
Follow directions 


on the can. Then flush. That is 
all you have to do. All marks, 
stains, incrustations vanish. 


Sani-Flush leaves white, gleam- 
ing porcelain clean as new. 
Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing connections. Keep it 
handy in the bathroom always. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


ang v0 On 0” 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co | 
Canton, Ohio 


























J The Baky Bathinetie 


For Bathing - Dressing - Changing Baby 

Because this folding tub and table has 
those three uses, it is a wonderful help to 
mother and a true econ- 
omy 

Mother either sits or 
stands to attend baby. 
No dangerous lifting 
























Tub of soft, restful 
fabric—rubberized both 
sides Table of heavy 


duck with cretonne pock- 
ets for toilet articles 

For sale by department 
stores and specialty shops. 
Write for interesting liter- 
ature, mailed in plain en- 
velope E. M. Trimble 
Mig Co., Dept. 609, 
Rochester, } 

Also Makers of the KID- 
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ok for the Name Plates. Be sure it ie Trimble N ureery Furniture 


Trimblé Nurser uy Furniture 


Cribs.Pi leyards Etc.of Kiddie ae 


es Well- paid positions open in n all 


departments of hotels, apart- 
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ries, fine living, quick advance 
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America’s Fourth Largest Indus 
try. Train at home—past expe 
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A thumb pressure empties it. Corner 
cushions protect the furniture. 


“Have a sweeper on 
each floor 


—says an authority on 
good housekeeping 


HE convenience and time-saving 

aspect of the carpet-sweeper is 
worthy of note,”’ says a well-known 
authority on housekeeping. ‘‘For a bit 
of light cleaning, it requires but a few 
seconds to take out and put the sweeper 
away. It is particularly convenient to 
have a sweeper on each floor. As the 
initial cost is comparatively low, we feel 
that the saving of steps would more 
than repay the additional expense.”’ 

This advice prompts us to suggest 
that you move your present Bissell 
upstairs and let it continue its faith- 
ful service there. For your downstairs, 
get a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell. 
The magical ease with which a new 
Bissell runs will amaze you. Its soft, 
close, revolving bristles pick up lint, 
crumbs, and all kinds of litter instantly 
No noise, no flying dust, no mess. 


The cost of the first half dozen brooms it saves 
pays for a Bissell which lasts for years. lay-size 
toy) Bissells for a few dimes. At department, 
ousefurnishing, furniture and hardware stores. 
= Bissell booklet—or a circular on care an 
your present Bissell—on request, 
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CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Carpet Sweeper — 
aternity 


ANE BRYANT Maternity STVUE ats 

Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity-—and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
Style Book free, showing Sty 
latest styles in Dresses, Appare! 


ts, Skirts and Corsets 
Nh voe 
Newyork | 
















for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby, Send today. 
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| became pitifully futile in her heart. 


| women of her race, 


| have clasped his happiness to his heart 


“Would you leave them to die?” she asked | 
fiercely. 


The man to whom she spoke made an ex- | 





| pressive gesture, threw out his palms. 


them farther? Three are al 
ready dying. The fourth can not live until the 
dawn. We need the litters for those who still 
have hope.” 

Shuddering, Fanoum glanced down at the 
faces of the men at her feet. Then, as the 
torches flared momentarily, her heart for an 
instant stood still. 

“Which one may live 
she called to the bearer. | 

With a careless nod the man pointed to the 
figure nearest her, and Fanoum dropped to her 
knees. In spite of the great red scar which 
marred his temple, in spite of the sunken, un- 
shaven cheeks, she knew that the man beside 
her was the man of her dreams. With tears 
clouding her eyes she addressed him, whisper- 
ing meaningless phrases, but when he opened 
his eyes and stared up at her, no recognition 
lay in them. Nor was there reason for any. 
Why should he remember an Arab girl he had 
seen but once—to whom he had spoken but 
a word of friendly greeting? Fanoum’s dream 
Yet the 
song of the bird, though very small and faint. 
still persisted. The bearer, she knew, had said 
the sufferer would not live beyond the dawn 
He might never even speak to her again—this 
man of whom she had thought with loving 
tenderness for almost four months. Yet, to 
to love meant to serve, in 


“Why carry 


until the morning?” | 


all ways. 

A pillow was needed for his head. Her breast 
would at least be soft. She had just slipped 
her arm beneath his shoulders when she saw 
figures advancing through the gloom—recog 
nized them as Miriam, the witch woman, and 
her own two brothers, carrying a crude litter 
made of two poles between which a bit of 
carpet had been slung. The girl stared at it, 
gasping. 

“How did you know?” she whispered. 

‘The ways of Allah are past understanding.” 
Miriam answered, bending over the sick man 


| to pour some liquid from a cup she carried, be- 


tween the ill man’s swollen lips. ‘‘Last night I 
dreamed he would come thus, sick unto death, 
so I made ready a litter.” 

She spoke sharply to the young men. 
him upon it,” she said, ‘ 


“Place 
‘and carry him to my 


ent. 
“Will he 
voice. 
Miriam gazed up at the purple sky, decked 
with a myriad of stars. ‘It is in the hands of 
Allah, the All-wise, the All-powerful,”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘See—he sleeps.” 


live?”’ Fanoum asked in an awed 


HE name of Raoul Lussac appeared on the 

rolls of his regiment as one who by perish- 
ing upon the field of honor had made the 
a me sacrifice for France. That this would 
be the case Raoul himself knew quite well, 
although he had not seen it. He would be 
reported as dead. 

Yet when, six weeks later, he rose feebly 
from his sickbed, two profound emotions filled 
him. One was a passionate love for Fanoum, 
who had nursed him to life again. The other, 
a knowledge that his duty as a soldier of France 


| required him to report as soon as he was physi 


cally able, to the colonel of his regiment at 
Cairo. 

True, it was a simple matter to argue that so 
far France was concerned he no longer 
existed. By communicating secretly with his 
brother in Toulouse, it would be possible to ob 
tain possession of his not inconsiderable for 
tune. Life could be lived as intensely, as hap 
pily, in Damascus, in Bagdad, even in an Arab 
village, as it could be lived in France, 
two loved as keenly, as devotedly, as Fanoum 
and himself. The days seemed scarcely long 
enough to hold their joy. The young soldier 
weak from his long attack of the plague, par 
tially blind in his left eye by reason of the 
sword-cut he had received at Acre, might well 
and 


as 


when 





dainty 
dishes from 
left-overs 


Piping hot croquettes, each tipped 
with sprig of parsley — everybody 
likes them. Hash fit for a king, yet 
economical. 

Salads, Chowders, Meat Patties and 


many other delicious dishes — you 
can make them all if you have a 
“Universal’’ Food Chopper. 

You'll agree it’s easy economy to 
use this money-saving Food Chop- 
per which makes left-overs into de- 


licious dishes that invite a second 
helping. Saves its cost in a few 
months. 


Be sure you get a “Universal’’ Food 
Chopper—the kind that can’t twist 
loose from the table when you turn 


the crank—that has four self-sharp- 
ening, beveled cutters that chop 
without mashing-—that is easy to 


clean. 
Over 10,000,000 are in use. 


Send for Booklet No. 336 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 


Handsome prizes will be of- > 

fered in each State for the best 

A recipe for a dish made with a 
Food Chopper. See your dealer for 
details about this attractive prize 
contest, closing Nov. Ist, 1926. 


Landers, sac & Clark, 


New Britain, Conn. 
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HERE’S more good food 

wasted in the average 
American home than is 
eaten. Take the “left overs” 
that go out as scraps, the 
trimmings from the steak 
or roast — they make de- 
stews, 
hash or soups when sea- 


lightful croquettes, 


soned with 


LEA & PERRINS' 


SAUCE * 


Buy a bottle today. 
can supply you. 


Send for free recipe booklet to 
LEA & PERRINS 


x 239 West Street, New York 





| leader. 


Your grocer 




















@yv Easy to decorate 


skill- 
fully make attractive bookshelves, 
novelties; dec- 
orated glass; book ends and door- 
runners; 
gay-lacquered 
and many other things 
No lessons are 
your decorating is ma 

easy by Prof. Hibbard’s “Orie ntal 


You, too, can easily and 


trays; Gesso-clay 
stops; curtains, table 
parchment shades; 
china 
new this season. 
needed 
Lacquers” and (new) French F 
ric Paints” 
minutes after applying. 


how to decorate wood 
fabrics, parchments 


—just half price! 
The -1927 Yearbook 
illustrated’ tells all 
loveliest things 
Send today. 
struction Book only 50c 


now at 50c- 
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Write for samples 
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how to do it easily, 
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‘To60 Chesteut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tales of the Great Road 


| 
kept it there forever. Even the attack upon 
his courage, the injury to his self-respect, his 
honor, which Napoleon had inflicted was per 
haps an additional reason for considering him- 
self released from further allegiance to his 
Yet none of these facts affected Raoul 
Lussac. The chicf thought in his mind was to 
return to Cairo at once, to salute the tricolor | 
of France. 

To Fanoum this was incredible. She did not, 
could not, understand it. Her eastern up 
bringing, honest, primitive, frank, had taught 
her that happiness was like a rare and delicate 
flower which, once found, should be cherished 
at all costs, not sacrificed on the altar of a mad 
patriotism. For she knew of Raoul’s avowed 
intention to die in defense of his honor—knew 
that even his love for her could not change the 
things he had said in that bitter moment at 
Acre. Yet while she could not understand him, 
he was still her man, and when he started west- 
ward along the road to the Nile, she went with 
him, as an Arab woman should, especially an 
Arab woman who loved very deeply. 

There were many leagues to be traveled on 
the highway down to Cairo—leagues which the 
weak and half-blind man could never have 
passed without the woman at his side. She 
guided and supported him, brought water for 
him, gathered fuel for their camp-fires, cooked 
and served their lean food, even begged for 
him, when their tiny store of money was gone, 
that he might have a mouthful of milk, a bowl 
of lentils, for his sustenance. When night came, 
her shawl protected him from the quick desert 
cold, though she herself shivered. And because 
of the greatness of her love the sacrifices she 
made for him gave her more happiness, the 
weight of his head upon her heart more joy, 
than could all the wealth of Asia heaped about 
her feet. Her soul was young and primitive, like 
the soul of a child—knowing nothing of doubts, 
of fears, of questionings, of anything except 
love and the service by which such natures 
express it. 

At last 
and haggard man, a slim brown girl who held 
her head high because of her happiness, reached 
the gates of Cairo and proceeded to the low 
group of buildings in which, under military 
orders, Raoul’s regiment was quartered. First 
raising his hand in salute of his beloved flag, 
he turned to Fanoum and kissed her, then with 
shoulders painfully erect he approached the 
sentry at the gate. One step he took, two, 
then the courage which had enabled him to bear 
the strain of the long journey gave way, and 
he lurched to his knees. The sentry, who 
by now had recognized him, sprang forward 
calling to some of his comrades lounging about 
the yard inside. A moment later, before 
Fanoum could reach him, he had been lifted 
through the gateway, and the shadows of the 
barracks had swallowed him up. When the 

Arab girl would have followed, she found her | 
way barred by the bayonet of the guard. 
| JN SPITE of their love for each other, 

Fanoum knew that Raoul was lost to her 
because of that mysterious thing he called his 
honor. He had explained the matter to her 
many times during their journey to Cairo. Be 

cause his General had called him a coward, he 
must die at the first opportunity which pre 
sented itself. There was no other way for him 
His kiss before the barrack gates had been a 
kiss of farewell. 

To Fanoum, however, there seemed another 
and very simple way out of the difficulty. The 
General of the French had said that Raoul was 
a coward. Raoul was not a coward 
the General of the French had lied. All that 
was necessary was for him to admit the fact 
in public and Raoul was saved. With this 
idea in her head, she went in search of Napo- 
leon. She had seen him once—would know 
him. 

There were plenty to tell her he was not in 
Cairo 
' pyramids, at Gizeh. 
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that he had gone to visit the ruins, the 
The fact that Gizeh was 





, when many days had passed, a weak | 


Therefore | 


AIRID 


AIR Be ng 
radiators HOT, | 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 





Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SQUEEZ- -EZY MOP 


KEEPS HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


















Wrings easily by pressing 
button ; turning handle 
Heads removable Out- 
wears three ld-fashioned 
mops At all good deal 


ers and department stores, 
or sent postpaid from 
factory 


Price Complete $1.50 
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This Is So Easy! 


| Thanks to 3-in-One, cleaning and 
| polishing woodwork, furniture and 
i floors isn’t the grubby task it once 
| 
| 





was. Do this: 


) i (1) Wring out a cloth from cold 
t M water and put a few drops of 3-in- 
jy One on it. (2) Gooverthe wood- | 
work, a small surface at a time. 
Rub with the grain of the wood. { 
J (3) Polish with a soft, dry cloth. 
> 





As “wash” cloth becomes soiled, 
rinse and re-oil. 


® 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
Smudges, stains, surface scratches | 
vanish, The beautiful grain is re- 
vealed anew. The surface has taken \ 


Continue until surface is covered. i 


wee 


on a high, lasting lustre. 

Other home-made 3-in-One “‘labor-saving 
devices” such as Dustless Dust Cloths, Pol- 
ish Mops, etc., are described in Dictionary \{ 


| of Uses, wrapped around every bottle; also 
| 
| 


~ ol 


—~— 


in Folder, ‘79 Uses in Your Home."’ 

Sold in good stores everywhere in 1-oz., 

3-oz. and %-pint bottles: also in 3-oz. Handy 

Oil Cans. The 4-pint bortle is the econom- 

ical household size. Look for the Big Red \ 





ine" on the label 


FREE—Liberal Sample and Special 

Folder, “79 Uses In Your Home.” } 
Request both on a postal. 

| THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
| 130CP. William St., New York, N. Y. 
\ 32 Years of Continuous S 
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*NIBCO BRUSHES are made to fit 


Tre heed. Be assured of the genuine — look for the 
an ark! Without charge or obligation we will send 
a real *NIBCO Sink Broom, and the booklet 


“Keeping the House Beautiful’. & 
se Bea . Send your name only, 
with that of your local housefurnishings dealer. ‘ “ 
» SILVER-CHAMBERLIN COMPANY 
Dept. 6 H-4 Clayton, New Jersey 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS 
wy ., CRUISES 


29 MEDITERRANEAN, $600 UP; JAN. 19 
CHiN Ete WORLD, $1250 UP. SPECIALLY 
INCL Eo STEAMERS. REASONABLE RATES 
. » HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 
“RANK C. CLARK, Times 














Building, New York | 


The destiny which had guided her up to now 
still held true. There would have been small 
chance of seeing Napoleon in Cairo, busy with 
affairs of state, but at Gizeh he relaxed. In the 
evening it was his custom to walk out with his 
secretary, Bourrienne, to take the air. Fanoum 
found him sitting at the base of the Great 
Pyramid, reflecting upon the vanished glory 
of the Pharaohs, brooding, too, upon his dream 
of an Eastern Empire, planning an early return 
to France. 

The girl, appearing like some brown Egyp- 
tian maiden, some wraith of the forgotten past, 
startled him, and he called to Bourrienne, who 
sat apart—to the following guard—but when 
he caught sight of her tender figure, her eager, 
child-like face, he waved Bourrienne aside and 
resumed his seat. Trembling, Fanoum pros- 
trated herself before him, spoke in her native 
tongue, which Bourrienne translated. 

“Great General of the French,” she whis- 
pered, ‘“‘my lover, Raoul Lussac, must die be- 
cause you have called him a coward. He is 
not a coward. Will you not in the goodness of 
your heart take back this lie that he may live, 
for the sake of one who loves him very much?” 

Napoleon stared at his companion in aston- 
ishment. Acre had made the name of the man 
the girl mentioned well known to him. 

‘“‘Lussac is dead,”’ he exclaimed. 

“‘No, great General. He has been very sick 
of the plague, but now he is well again. He 
came to Cairo today.” 

“Sapristi!” The little Corsican stared once 
more, then laughed. ‘‘Of course, I will say he is 
not a coward. I should never have said so in 
the first place. In my anger—” He paused 
for a moment, and a frown gathered about his 
eyes as he thought of the lost dream of Acre, 
but a greater destiny beckoned him now— 
*‘Lussac is a good soldier and a brave man. A 
coward would no have come back. I shall 
tell him so tomorrow, before his regiment. He 
may yet be a Marshal of France.’’ He mused 
a while, gazing into the girl’s dark eyes. “Yet 
even that, my little one, will never give him the 
joy that you will. I, who know something of 
women, perceive that.” Lifting Fanoum to her 
feet, he kissed her. “Tell this rascal you love 
I shall dance at his wedding.” 


Suddenly he turned away, sighed. ‘Think 
of it, Bourrienne—I, who dreamed of con 


quering the East, have so far succeeded only 
in making two people happy. Well, mon ami, 
some might call it the greater achievement.” 

Drawing his cloak about him, he strode off, 
leaving Fanoum certain of but one thing 
that Raoul Lussac no longer need seek to die 

Thus did Napoleon, before he became Em- 
peror of the French, spend his appointed hour 
upon my age-old way, treading the dust known 
to Pharaohs and to Caesars. What he did there 
was not of great importance to the world—like 
many who came before him, he but dreamed an 
empty dream—but Fanoum, the Arab girl, and 
her husband, Raoul Lussac, chose instead that 
most wonderful of Life's realities, Love, and great 
was the happiness they found in it. 


Mr. 
story, 
appear 


Kummer’s next and concluding 
“Love at Armageddon,” will 
in the October number 


Millinery 

(Continued from page 61) 
| the canvas. Next, lay the brim pattern on the 
| silk, center-front on the bias, and cut two 
| duplicate pieces for the brim, allowing a half- 
inch on the outer edge for a seam. From the 
patterns for the hat, cut the circle for the crown 
| tip and the bias strip for the side crown. If 
|your fabric is thin, duplicate these last two 
pieces in tarlatan. 

| Baste, then stitch together, the two outer 


ten miles away meant nothing to Fanoum—she | 
| took the road pointed out to her, as she did 
| everything else, in the simple belief that she 
| must serve the man she loved. 


becomes the pride of the owners and 
the admiration of their friends. The 
use of Northern birch for interior 
trim, veneer paneling, doors and 
floors adds to the worth of your 
property. A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor and a pre- 
ferred purchase with judges of values. 





Beautiful birch effectively used for trim and 
built-in cabinets in this “homey”’ dining room. 


For enameling, birch affords a perfect base. 
It takes stains uniformly and is beautiful 
when finished natural; a versatility of treat- 
ment that enables you to have a different 
finish for every room, all equally attractive. 
Theclose grain and practically mar-proofhard- 
nessot birch make it one of the most enduring 
and permanently beautiful interior finishes. 
Write for your copy of ‘‘ Beautiful Birch for Beau- 


tiful Woodwork,” It’s Free. Many valuable hints 
to home-owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautttil Birch for. 
Beautitiul Woodwork 





toys, furniture 
, bric-a-brac etc. Wn 15¢ sizes. 











edges of the silk brim and join in the back | 
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res, Hardware, we and Grocery 
‘Me. Connarcn &Co., Baltimore, Md. 


YOU MAY think your 
floors look good enough 
but that’s only because 
you’ve become accus- 
tomed to their dingi- 
ness. If you want to 
see them as others do, 
merely refinish a small 
spot under a rug, and 
compare the old sur- 
face with the new. The 
difference is usually 
amazing. Only then do 
you realize how much 
your home is_handi- 
capped by your floors 
—how much more at- 
tractive it could be if 
only those floors could 
be improved. They can 
be. With the Ponsell 
you improve them 
yourself—easily. 





SCRAPE 





and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 





This amazing little machine does all the heavy work— 

scrapes, sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors 

in perfect condition forever after — costs but a fraction 
of one refinishing job. 


L. YOK at your floors. Are you satisfied with 
them? Completely satisfied? Proud of them? 

You could be. You could make them ten 
times lovelier. You could make them envied 
by every neighbor—admired by every visitor. 
Within a day you could transform them- 
quickly change them from dingy surfaces, 
luckily covered up for the most part by rugs, 
to gleaming, spotless places of which you 
hate to hide a single inch. 

“Oh no!” you say, “Not my floors!’ Oh 
yes, we answer, vour floors, ANY floors. 
The most neglected floors have possibilities. 
Layer upon layer of old shellac and varnish 
may disfigure them. Year upon year of 
ground-in dirt may seemingly defy removal. 
Yet underneath there is the clean and honest 
wood—the hidden warmth and color of the 
grain, 

“But, the expense?” you say. “I’ve had 
them give me estimates. What about the hun- 
dreds of dollars refinishing will cost me?” 
This advertisement offers you a way to over- 
come that difficulty. It calls your attention 
to the most remarkable machine ever made 
for household use—a machine that refinishes 
floors, scrubs floors, polishes floors—a ma- 
chine that costs but a fraction of what you 
usually pay for one refinishing job. With it 
you yourself refinish floors with ease. The 


apparently impossible job of taking off 


shellac or varnish becomes absurdly easy. 
The manifestly back-breaking jobs of sand- 
papering and rubbing in new wax turn out 
to be a matter of merely guiding a machine. 

And this refinishing only needs to be done 
once! The floor never has to be refinished 
again! Afterward, a'ittle waxing and polish- 
ing with the machine once in a while—an 
operation so simple that a child can master it 
—keeps your floors looking as though they 
had been refinished the day before. 
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Thisis not mere enthusiasm. The claims we 
make can easily be demonstrated. In twenty- 
four branch offices we have men ready and 
anxious to show you, i” your own home, what 
the Ponsell Floor Machine can do. In thou- 
sands of homes it has already won the un- 
qualified praise of users. 

It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly 
clean without the least splashing. It docs 
away with all the drudgery. Goneis the 
stooping and kneeling, the wear and tear on 
your hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, 
scrubbing brushes and wet rags. Then the 
machine polishes the linoleum with a result 
far surpassing anything you have ever known; 
a shiny, immaculate surface that dust and 
dirt have a hard time sticking to. 

Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine does, 
and how it does it,is a fascinating story. It 
is a story that every home-owner should read. 
We offer you an interesting booklet that con 
tains it—a clear, brightly told description in- 
terlarded with explanatory pictures. With your 
eyes on your floors, can you say, “No, 1 am 
not interested”? Take the first step toward 
more beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or 
write a letter for further information on how 
to refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too far 
from our nearest office,a ten-day FREE trial. 





Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
: Dept. 109 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
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Millinery 


with a half-inch seam. Stretch the gik 
over the canvas brim and, to prevent slipping 
baste close to the wire and again on the line of 
the head-band, which is made by turning up 
and snipping the extra three-quarter-inch of 
willow and silk together. 

Baste together the duplicate pieces of silk 
and tarlatan for the crown tip-and side crown 
and with pins mark the quarters of both pieces, 
Join the ends of the side crown in a straight 
seam and, starting with this seam directly in 
the center-back, pin, then baste side crown and 
tip together. Turn in the lower edge of the sid 
crown and adjust it on to the brim. 

The other hat illustrated, which is mor 
vouthful in design, is made of belting ribbon 
in two colors. The crown and under side of the 
rolled brim that forms the trimming also, js 
gray. and the outer side of the brim is blue 

Complete directions for making this and the 
adult’s hat will be given with the patterns. 


’ NJ > > a 
Anne Orr’s Needlework 
(Continued from page 211) 
This will cost approximately— 
3 yards of flannel (about $1.25 yd.) $3.75 
Material for coat and cap (price will 
depend on quality and kind) 6.25 





Buy 27-inch flannel and, before cutting the 
gertrudes, tear off a strip 7 inches wide along 
the selvage for the bands, and the remainder 
will cut two gertrudes. The coat, if made of 
cashmere, may be lined with crépe de Chine, 
radium, or China ‘silk. Instead of interlining 
the coat, a separate quilted interlining may be 
worn. This is more practical for laundering 
purposes. The cap, or hood, may be made of 
crépe de Chine or silk poplin, and a separate 
quilted lining is used for cold weather. If one 
can afford an eiderdown baby bunting for 
carriage use, it is a great joy. 

Having given you a great deal of sewing 
thus far, let us add the following necessities 
with our fourth month’s allowance: 





3 knitted nightgowns at o5c each, $ 2.85 
4 knitted bands, at 25¢ each, 1.00 
3 shirts (cotton, silk, and wool), 
at gsc each, 2.85 
1 bath apron, 1.50 
3 quilted pads at 45c¢ each, 1.35 
2 quilted bibs at 25c each, «50 
$10.05 
Our fifth group will consist of: 

1 down pillow, $1.00 

11% yards of linen, for 3 pillow cases, 
at $1.50 yd., 2.25 
lace edging, 65 


2 yards of flannel, for squares, 


at $1.40 yd., 2.80 
24 diapers, 3.30 
$10.00 


A nice idea in making linen pillow-cases is to 
cut them an inch larger than the pillow all 
around, and put a row of feather-stitching 
around the case, an inch from the outside edge. 
The extra pieces of flannel listed above are cut 
in squares to protect the little head from a 
draft. They may be blanket-stitched in 4 
color around the edge. 

Should you need blankets for the baby, we 
suggest you supplement your budget as follows: 


1 pair of crib blankets (all wool $4.50 
1 pair of crib blankets (half wool 2.50 


Mentioning blankets reminds me of the way 
one clever mother put her baby to bed. He 
was a lively boy who was not content many 
weeks with his feet tied into a nightgown, 5° 
she removed the draw-strings to give his feet 
freedom and put him in a blanket bag. A 
pair of old single bed blankets made two bags 
The baby was pinned into this bag above each 
shoulder. His little hands came out at te 
corners of the bag, but his back and chest were 
entirely covered, and he had the freedom ol 

| the full width of the bag. 
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(Continued from page 91) 


“What good’ll it do you?” she taunted. ; 
“Good? What good did it do Marconi to 
c » wireless? What g id i Max 
make the wireless? What good did it do O 
well to discover what he did? What about = 


Pupin? Didn’t all those fellows have to dream, 


and plan, and test, and tinker, and think be- e 
fore they ever got anything? What good? OCW Idea mn fe) fe) in 
Why, if I can raise the Crystal Palace on that p 
baby there, I'll have got through what nobody , 
else ever has—fog, and mountains, and storms, G 

and ocean! ‘Think of it, all the way across the aYymen S OY ] yen 
United States and the Atlantic Ocean!” 


“Well, I'll believe it when I hear it.” 


“You're going to hear it,” he said, but the ° 
tome tad died down with her taunting grin. ERE S a garment made of a 








































































“Ready?” he said shortly. new kind of fabric—‘‘M” Bi-Knit—a scien- 
—s : 7 ifically-constructed, single-thickness, knitted fabric 
The baby moved her soft hands over his face tifically-constructed, single-thickness, knitted fabric 
: » he w : . ~ H ide for c “f « art 
as he bore her outward. with soft cotton on the inside for comfort and part 
“Daddy loves you,” he assured her in a tone ; 
lowered so that Margie could not hear it. She wool on the outside for needed warmth. Doctors 
ee ee say ‘Why didn’t someone think of it before? 
his shoulder ™ 
“This is no night to take her out,” he 
grumbled. , ; . : e 
’ “Well, it’s vour own fault,” said Margie. (MINNEAPOLIS D 
5 She moved beside him airly, her spirits rising lL hi 
: as they moved within a zone of clustered lights 
J merging in the fog. ‘Let's go down the hill to 9 
0 Christensen’s,”” she urged. ot 
e “T can't alford gy = n he | 
. “You spent eight dollars for that coil,” she 
5 ° “11 99 
r reproached him. ‘‘I saw the bill. 
f “Look here,” he told her, “if I can make that “M” Bi-Knit cannot scratch or irritate the tender skin of 
; radio do what I think I can, we'll all be riding , ; “ss vie : 
z canes wee.” children. Made from virgin cotton and wool—clean and 
: “I'm sick of tomorrows.” she said. “That's sanitary. The cotton quickly absorbs excessive perspiration 
g all I've ever had since I married you.” and allays heat rash or other skin eruptions, keeping the body 
if “Love you, Daddy,” the baby crooned. in a normal, healthy condition. 
e “T love you,” he told her. : ? 
‘ “It's a cinch he doesn’t love me,” Margie Non-breakable rubber buttons, double soles in feet, strong 
! 7. s 1 
I told the child. smooth seams. Properly sized, durably 
; made, neatly finished—the same quality 
fg HE led the way into the chop suey parlor, hat has made “MM” carme f — 
S shoving toward a table near the wall and call- tr at — mac € S. garments amous as 
ing the waiter sharply. The Perfect Underwear for Children. 
5 Under the spell of a listlessness which he 
) could not explain David fell silent while 
_ var : ((Af?? PR: . , Riis 
‘Margie ordered their dinner without sugges M Bi-Knit Infants Shirts 
5 tion from him. As she frowned over the card 
) with its mixture of Chinese and English names are also made of this new fabric, 
5 he studied her furtively. She was just as giving baby the utmost 
0 pretty as she had been when they married, he : hog fo 2 7” 
5 dev ided. She hadn't changed much, not even comiort and protection. 
in her assertiveness. He had known that qual- 
0 ity in the days of their courtship, but it had 
amused him then, since it had not been trained : 4 
5 upon him. No, she was just about the same, Q 
I§ and he wasn’t much different. What was it, Aw 
then, that had come between them? Not the a 
; a , bie ES 
39 baby. They both loved her, each in a different 
20 way, to be sure, but devotedly. What was it? Lead A 
a lhe circumstances of life? That was it, he 
reasoned. Neither of them was the sort for this . ’ E 
to haphazard, furnished-room existence. Margie If you cannot obtain “"M” Bi-lXnit Garments 
all had come from a home back in Montana, not at your Dry Goods Store, write us direct for 
ng a, to be sure, any more than his own circular, and prices 
se. iad been. Thev were -ricans. c¢ , oom, pee ? 
ie west ee hey were both Americans, come Other M" garments include practi- 
ut here to the end of the country, and what a pe aE Suits 
a was it givi > : : cal “M”™ waist Union Suits, plain 
Was It giving them? A sudden doubt assailed ies se > os nts 
a him with the memory of some long-forgotten union suits and separate garments 
’ s > z-lorgotte ‘ les f é 
words of his grandfather. “No country can = mannish styles for boys and 
we lee Sk siikane ice ated idiot Mi dainty styles for girls. You'll like 
“ive @ man anything unless he gives it some- he hey are made—full size 
ys: thing first,” he remembere a e the way they are made—tull size, 
§ frst, he remembered. Perhaps that was aifullv tailored maple Ginichod 
50 why he hadn’t made ¢ i “Sige : skillfully tailored, neatly finished, 
\ ad made good in this land. He | ee The childre like 
50 wasn't really civing anwvthine aan ap ong-wearing. ne children like 
really giving anything. He wasn’t a their comfort 
ay hewer of wood or a drawer of water. He wasn’t : 
He making a home for his family. They were For many years, millions of mothers have re- 
ny drifters, that’s what they were, and it was his lied on the “MM” trademark as a certainty of 
$0 _ a than Margie’s. She was nothing satisfaction 
net ut a girl. But his time was coming. If the 
A radio— MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 
gs. — stick to me, old kid, and you'll wear MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ch Glamonds yet,” he told her suddenly. a 
the She raised her thin eyebrows. “All the dia- 
ere monds I ll get from you will come from the ten- 
of rer Store,” she said. ‘Here, Baby, don’t eat 
at salt. Why can’t that waiter hurry?” ! “ - 
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trainers and champion- 
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marked preference for 
Hood Canvas Shoes. 


| for strength. 


| know himself for one of his blood, 


Frontiers New 


David fell back to his musings. 
the matter with the set anyhow? 
seven tubes it had the volume for raising any 
station. He'd tested them and retested them 
He'd tightened every screw until 
there wasn’t another millimeter to be twisted. 
He'd brought in WEAF all the way from New 
York above the din of local stations, above 
Denver, above a jazz orchestra in Omaha, 
above a concert in Chicago, higher than KDKA 
in Pittsburgh; but others had brought in New 
York, and Springfield, and Schenectady on 
other instruments which he knew could not do 
what his creation might do. If only he could 
cut out the blur, if only he could swing through 
the static which the fog held down like a 
blanket over the coast, if only he could get 
London! That was the test. If he could meet 
it, he knew a dozen men ready to back him for 
the manufacture of the sets. Fortune—but 
it would be only the beginning. Other tri- 
umphs waited just beyond, just as new 
countries had waited for his grandfather and 
his father. If only he could win just once, he’d 
one of the 
crew of pioneers. If only— 

ELL, why don’t you eat it now that it’s 
here?” he heard Margie asking him. 

“T was thinking,” he said stupidly. 

“Well, it’s about time somebody thought,” 
she retorted. “Don’t eat that egg, Baby,” she 
warned. “I believe you’d let her eat le ather,’ 


| she told David. 
“Say, Margie,” he said, putting down his 
fork, ““would you be glad to live in 
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ld make the grade?” 
Would I?” Her blue 


house if I cou 


things the 
‘it's’ 


way you do. We've been living on 
for nei arly four years.”’ 
“Don’t you believe in me?” 
“T wouldn’t have married you if I hadn’t,” 
she choked, “but, honest, I get so tired of it all 


a regular 


What was | 
With the | 





eves, lifted swiftly, 

were so hungrily wistful that they hurt him. 
“Would a fish swim? But what’s the joke?” | 

“Margie, if this thing goes through, I'll be 
able to get money enough right away to pay 
the first instalment on a house. How about 
the new subdivision out on the hill?” 

‘Toward the lake?” 

*That’s it.” 

“Oh, David!’ Longing throbbed in her 
| voice. “‘But what’s the use? I can’t bank on 


that I think I can’t go on. We're not much 
good, David, either of us, I guess. I know my 
faults, but I know yours, too, and one of them | 


is counting 
hatched. 

“Well, 
things.” 

“Some of them,” she said, 
the alibis for the rest of you, 
the world began. I’m sorry, Davy,” she said 
more gently, seeing the hurt in his eyes, ‘‘but 
you can’t get me excited any more about how 


your chickens before they're 
You're a dreamer, and I’m not.”’ 
it’s the dreamers who do the big 


“and they’ve been 
I guess, ever since 


you're going to set the world atire. Baby, 
drink your milk!” 
“I’m sorry, too,” he said, and could say no 


more 

When they had ended their meal, he picked 
up the baby and started for the door. 

“You can leave us at the movie,” Margie told 
him, “if vou’re going to work.” 

“She shouldn’t go,” he objected. 

“Oh, let’s not fight any more,” 
drearily. “I’m sick of fighting.” 

‘Then why—” 

“Oh, I can’t sit in that room day in and day 
out, and night after night. I'll go crazy if I do. 
I hate it You've got some place else to go. 
I haven't any place but a restaurant or the 
movies. I don’t know a soul in this town, and 
even if I did, what could I do? I couldn’t ask 
them to see us, and so I wouldn't go to them. 
If it wasn’t for the movies 

“T'll take you,” he said. 

“You don't have to stay,” 
by his offer. “I know you're dying to be tin- 
kering at that radio. Well, es have it to 
yourself for a couple of hours. Say 


she said 


she said, mollified 
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| Daddy,” she admonished the little girl as they 
joined the crowd in front of the little motion 
| picture house. 

| “You'd better buy some oranges for the 
morning,” she reminded him as he turned away 

after buying her ticket. 

He went back to the room, but with a lighter 
heart in spite of his continued battling with 
| Margie, for the knowledge of two unbroken 

hours for his testing cheered him. He whistled 
blithely as he sat down in front of the instru- 
ment, and shouted with delight at the sound of 
the roar which greeted him as he pulled out the 
plug. 

“Attaboy,” 
going to go!”’ 

He twisted the dials with expert fingers as 
sounds of music, of speeches, of ship signals 
blared forth, filling the little room with 
strange echoes of distant places. Strains of an 
| orchestra from San Francisco, of a band from 
Calgary, of a reader from Kansas City, of a 
| chorus in Dallas crowded each other. He was 
tuning in on KYW from Chicago when the 
| staccato call of an S. O. S. clamored from a 
ship out at sea, driving for a time all the coast 
stations from the air. Through Chicago he 
worked eastward, lifting New York at last. A 
tenor’s voice, exclusively lovely, sang through 
| the horn in heart-melting balladry, but David 
| Burt, pushing toward triumph of his own, 
recked nothing of the artistry of what he 
heard. 

“She’s coming in fine,” 
fingers caressing the delicate 
“We'll get through,” he told it. 
the grade.” 

Minutes sped as he labored, heeding nothing 





he triumphed. “Now we're 


he murmured, his 
instrument. 
“We'll make 


His jaw set with the tension, and his eyes 
| glazed in his effort. “I’ve got to get through,’ 
| he told himself over and over again. 


| The rasping harshness of interference set him 
ping 





except in its relation to his ultimate object. | 
grew | 


| swearing bitterly, and he twisted and turned | 


| until he had blotted it out. Carefully he re- 
}examined condenser and_ transformer, 
connections and batteries. Searchingly he 
studied the comparative glow of power in the 
tubes. Tentatively he cut from the seven to 
the six-tube strength, only to swing back again. 

“That ought to get it,’’ he thought, but a 
tiny ray of discouragement had crept into his 
tone. “Oh, Lord,” he muttered, “if it’d only 
clear, so that I could beat this static!’ 

Then, with the grimness of the pioneer, he 
went back to the dials. 


VERY possible permutation and combina- 

tion of condenser dial and wave-length 
trembled under his lithe hands. Station after 
station, some big, some little, some on the 
Pacific, some on the Atlantic, some on the 
Gulf, some on the Great Lakes, some in Okla- 
homa, others in Georgia stayed in long enough 
to inform him of their call numbers, then 
faded out under his restless twisting. A 
magician of the air, he sat upon his throne of 
skill with the genii of science speeding to his 


summons, bringing to him such wonders as 
Alexander and Cesar, Genghis Khan and 
| Napoleon never dreamed. For him the 


cities of the world were sounding their souls, 
and he, as had his people through the genera- 
tions, was pushing on to new frontiers. 

“I’m going to get London,’ he banged. 

“Come on, boy, come on! 

The tenor still sobbed, however, through 
WEAF, defying him to get past the outposts of 
Manhattan. More wearily David went over 
a group of logs, his own and a set of newspaper 
| clippings, striving to fit in the London wave- 
length with others he had already brought in. 
Narrowing down the radius of his search, 
he went over the dial with such steadiness of 
| touch as a safe-breaker would have envied. 
| “I might take to breaking ’em open if this 
doesn’t come,” he thought whimsically. “I’ve 
got to do something, or we’re going smash.” 
| The thought of Margie, 
him out of his concentration. The poor kid 
It 


was having a hard time of it, he decided. 


wire | 
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intruding itself for | 
the first time since he had come back, pulled | 
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was no fun living this way—not for a girl, any- 
how. He had his hope, his tool, his ambition. 
She had nothing to entertain her but the baby, 
and he supposed any one got tired of a baby 
after twenty-four hours a day. In a glow of 
generosity toward her he decided that hers 
should certainly »e the first fruits of his 
success. 

| “We'll get that house,” he planned, then for- 
| got everything else in a new idea which sprang 
| at him. 


| 
| 
| 





E WAS deep in it when Margie came in, 
carrying the little girl. She looked tired 
and a little bedraggled. . 
““Good show?” he asked her. 
| “Fair,” 


she said. “Say, she’s getting heavy.” 
“She's asleep “i 
“Sure, she is. You don’t suppose they'd 


let me keep her through the whole show if she 
hadn’t dropped off? Lucky for me _ she 
did.” 

She began to undress the child, who awak 
ened in the process and cried sleepily. 

“T wish you’d turn that off for a while,” 
Margie complained. “She'll never get to 
sleep with it going full blast. I don’t see why 
you can’t use headpieces. Other people do.” 

“T’ve told you fifty times,” he said impa 
tiently. “I’ve got to have so much volume 
for distance that the headpieces would blow 
off the top of my head.” 

He shut off the plug, however, and 
model for a statue of restrained desire as he 
waited for her to put the baby to bed. The 
child sank back into sleep almost as soon as 
her head touched the pillow, and Margie drew 
up a chair under the light and resumed the 
book she had been reading when he had come 
home 

“Can I start now?” 


sat a 


he asked her. 


“Go ahead,” she said apathetically. 
Once more he swung back into the wide 
circuit of sound, but once more the object 


of his struggle evaded him. 


“It’s in there somewhere,” he thought, 
| frowning over the apparatus. “I’ve got the 


volume for it, and the 
come.” 

Again he filled the room with every variety 
of noise, while Margie sat motionless, appar- 
ently immersed in her novel. 

“Don’t you want to go to bed?” 
long enough to ask her 

“What's the use?” she 
sleep. Getting anything?” 

‘Not yet.” 

Her silence suddenly became more eloquent 
than the air-filling sounds of the room. So 
she thought he couldn’t do it? Well, he’d 
show her! With the passionate wish for 
justification urging him he kept on, but in 
vain. Moment after moment sped by, bringing 


range, and it ought to 


he stopped 


said. “I couldn't 


nothing of greater accomplishment. Wearied, 
he began to sag. What was the use? kept 


ringing in his ears under the medley of jazz. 
Some one would do it some day, perfecting an 
instrument which would go beyond his own 


and accomplish the goal. After that—well 
there would be other heights to be scaled, 


but he would have failed in his first great one, 
and the zest of climbing could not be the same. 
He was getting older, and all over the world 
boys, boys free to do as they pleased, were 
crowding up to him. He sighed in the thought, 
and his fingers moved more slowly. 


A blur of sound wave, breaking through 


the music, galvanized him into hope for an 
instant, but it died away, and he fell back into 


the widening pool of discouragement. Perhaps 
it couldn’t be done He was a fool to think that 
he’d be the one to do it, when the coast was full 
of men and boys who had the same hope. If 
only he could be free to work night after night 
upon If only he weren't held to the other 
job of breacd-winning! He could starve if he 
had to, he could get along on next to nothing 
while he worked, but with Margie and the 
baby, what could he do? There was no use in 
trying to hold out. 


it 


He might just as well give | 
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}in that he was a failure. He looked down at 
ithe radio set, gleaming in coils and wires, 
shining of dial board, and saw them mist befor: 
the coming of his tears. He couldn’t get it 
He couldn't get anything. He was a dud. 
What was there in life, anyhow? 

“Oh, hell!” he muttered, shoving in the plug 
and staring ahead of him sightlessly. 

“What’s the matter?’’ Margie’s voice came 
sharp across his musings. 

“Nothing.” : 
| “Something is.” 

“No, there isn't.” 

He turned away his head that she might 
not see his face, but he knew that she had put 

down her book to watch him. Suddenly sh« 
rose, and came across the room to him. 
| “Davy, are you sick?” she demanded. 

“No.” 

‘Then what is it?” 

“*Nothing—new.” 

“Well, what’s the old?” 

“Oh, the same old thing. I’m no good, that’s 
all.” 

“What?” 

“T said it, what you’ve been thinking ever 
since you married me. What’s the surprise 
in that?” 

“T never said it.” 

“Vou thought it.” 

“T never did! Davy, what’s the trouble? 
Is it that?”? Her glance went to the radio. 

“Oh, that’s part of it. I thought I could 
make a go of it, but I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You're tired 
what's the trouble. 


out,” she said. “That's 
You work all day long hard 


at one thing that you don’t like, and you try to 


stay up all night working on something 
you do.” 

“But what else can I do? It’s the onl) 
chance a fellow has to get on.” 
“I suppose so,”’ she admitted. She stood 


in the yellow light, her lips moving restlessly. 
“Davy,” she went on, “I’ve been thinking a 
lot, too. Do you think you'd get on better if 
Baby and I went away?” 

“Where?” 

“Well, I could back 
Pa’s kind of lonesome since 
guess he’d be glad to have us.’ 

“And leave me?” 

“Well, I guess you could stand it.” Her tone 
was desolately flat. ‘We haven't made much 
of a go of it, and you wouldn’t mind much.” 

“Do you—want to go?” He was trying to 
keep his voice steady. 

“Well, I don’t ache to go, but I don’t want 
to stay when I’m not wanted.” 

“It's because you know I can’t make good,” 
he declared. 


to Miles City 
Ma died, and | 


ria 
go 


“¥70U know it’s not.” She whirled around 

toface him. ‘‘You know that’s a lie. I've 
stood beside you through everything, and vou 
know it. Have we ever been anything but poor? 
Why, I haven’t had but three new dresses 


since we were married, and I got them at 
sales. Maybe I do want stockings, and movies 
and eating outside this one room. Wh 


wouldn't? Maybe T do want a home for the 
baby and me. Who wouldn't? But I'v 
stuck, and I’ve been willing to stick as long 
as I saw you wanted me. You don’t want us 
any more, though. Can't I see it?” 

“That isn’t true.” he said dully. 

“Ves, it is. Haven't I eyes? Don't I see 
how you treat us? The only thing you love 
in this room is that radio. You think about it 
all the time. You don’t think of us except 
when we're right in front of you, and not even 
then when you're sitting there. I 
you think that'if it wasn’t for us, you could 
do anything with that. Well, Pll give you the 
chance. Just give me the fare back to Miles 
City, and you'll never see me again.” 

“Margie!” Fear and pain made poignant his 
cry. “Why, what'd I do without you both?’ 

“You'd get on—better.” 

“T wouldn’t. Why, I’m doing all this for the 
| two of you more than I’m doing it for myself.’ 
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Be Sure|Your 
Stand Lamp 


/ 


* has a 

EN7JAMI 
Adjustable 

Cluster 


Adjustable toany angle from horizon- 
tal to vertical and permits you tocon- 
trol the direction and quality of the 
light and show off the shade to the 
best advantage. With fine silk or 
parchment shades it eliminates any 
danger of scorching. 

Ask the dealer to show you lamps 
equipped with Benjamin Adjustable 
Clusters. They are your assurance of un- 
usual quality in appearance and absolute 
satisfaction in service. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling how 

to identify Benjamin Adjustable Clusters 


No. 808 No. el 


» No. 
1080 1083 


BENJAMIN Pp 
Two and Three-Way Plugs 


Add extra electrical outlets for your stand lamps 
this easy way. Ask your electrical dealer. Be sure 
to say Benjamin. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
New York: 247 W. 17th St. 
Chicago: 120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
San Francisco: 448 Bryant St. 
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The J. D. Gerken Co., 
27 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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| staying?” 


Frontiers New | 


“No, you're not,” she said. “You'd be 
doing this and more if the two of us weren’t 
in the world at all. No, I know how you feel, 
and I know how I feel, and I’m not going to 
live this way all the rest of my life.” 

“But if I make the grade—”’ } 

“You get me straight,” she said. “I ain’t 
quitting you because you’ve failed on this. 
Maybe you won't fail. I think you’ll win by 
keeping at it. But I don’t care if you do, 
except for yourself. What I mean is that I 
won't stick around where I’m not wanted.” 

“But I want you!” 

“You don’t.” 

“I do.” He lifted his eyes, still tear-wet, 
to her. “I know I’ve been a fool,” he said. 
“T know I’ve tinkered with this thing when I 
should have been seeing that the baby and you 
had a little recreation. I’ve spent money on 
it we couldn’t afford, and I’ve—yes, I do love 
it. I love the thrill of it. I love the feeling 
that maybe in another minute I’m going to get 
something big. But it hasn’t come between me 
Why, I do love you, Margie, just | 
the way I loved you when I met you back 
there in Montana. And I—I don’t want to 
be free,” he lied valiantly, so carried away 
by his own emotion that he believed he told 
the truth. “I never wanted to be free again. 
What'd anything matter to me if I didn’t 
have you folks to share it with? Oh, be your- | 
self, Marge! 

“T am,” she pe rsisted. ‘“There’s no use in | 
fighting about it now, Davy. I’ve seen this 
coming a long time. Don’t you suppose I 
know it when I see it? Didn’t Pa used to get 
like that every spring until he got too old? 
Wasn't he always wanting to go to new places?”’ 

“That's it,” David cried. “It’s in our blood 








All of us Americans do want the new places 
I guess. My folks wanted them, and they took 
them. But the new places are gone, Margic 


We're trying to shove out 
into something we haven’t known. The air 
that’s our new frontier. I’m fighting forward 
in it just the way your father and my father 
fought into the West. Don’t you suppose | 
your mother knew what he was doing? My | 
mother knew what my father felt. She stuck. 
Your mother stuck. Aren’t you going to 
stick to me?” 


This is our way. 


“MY MOTHER stuck all right.” Her voice 

. wavered. “It killed her, though, in the 
end.” 

“My mother’s alive.” 

“Maybe your father’s different from mine. | 
Maybe—are you like your father, Davy?” 

“Some ways. Oh, Marge, be a _ sport! | 
This can’t go on this way. I—I’ll tell you what 
I'll do I'll sell the radio tomorrow for any 
thing it'll bring, and you can buy yourself a 
dress, and—and maybe we could get a flat 
somewhere and buy a little on the instalment 
plan, and—” 

“IT won't let you sell it,” she protested. 
“It’s your way out. You're right about it. 
It isnew country. And I guess we’re pioneers. 
And—and if my mother could stand it when 
Montana was what it was when she came, 
I guess I can stand it.” 

“Margie!” He jumped up to catch her in 
his arms, pressing her too-rouged cheeks close 
to him, and lifting her face then to kiss her 
too-red lips. “I love you,” he said brokenly 

“Well, how do you suppose I feel when I’m 
she tried to say lightly, but her 
broke. “Oh, I love you, Davy,” she 
“I love you enough to do it, if you 
want me to go.” 

“T don’t want you to go,”’ he said, and knew | 
that he spoke the deeper truth of life. He 
didn’t want freedom now, if it had to be bought 
with the baby and Margie. He’d make good 
for them, somehow, even if it weren't on this 
line. “Life wouldn’t be living without you,” 
he told her. 

She smiled up at him, then slipped out of his 
embrace. “Don’t you want to try again?” 
she asked him. ‘“‘You’re going to get it some- | 


voice 


sobbed. 
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Comb your hair 
with Glo-Co 


It’s a dressing, and 
tonic too 





Proresstonat hair-dressers are com- 
ing more and more to the use of 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing, instead of 
brilliantine. For, it not only makes 
the hair easy to arrange and keeps it 
in place, but it’s good for the scalp 
as well as the hair. It’s a tonic your 
doctor would recommend. 

Use Glo-Co Hair Dressing always 
before a curl or marcel. Makes your 
hair stay curled, and prevents it 


from splitting or breaking. Use it 
on the children’s hair too. Keeps 


the most unruly hair in place all day. 


For dandruff or falling hair, use 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing on the scalp be- 
fore a shampoo to soften the dandruff. 
Then wash with Glo-Co Shampoo. The 
cleansing, antiseptic lather of the 
Shampoo washes every trace of dan- 
druff and bacteria away. When the 
hair is dry, comb with Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing. 


Glo-Co preparations sold at drug 
and department stores and barber 
If your dealer cannot supply 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing and Shampoo, 


a full-sized bottle of either will be 
sent for 50e. Glo-Co Company, 6511 
Mckinley Ave., Los Angeles, California 


‘“GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


shops. 
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100 Envelopes 


200 sheets of personal note sized 
stationery, 6x7 inche with any 
name and address neatly printed 
at the top of each sheet, and 100 
envelopes with name and @ idress 
on the flap. Excellent printing——~ 
done in dark blue ink and clear 
Gothic type. Limit 4 lines Bond 
paper with a writing surface 
smooth and neat for pen or type 
writer. Just write down your name 
y name and 
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... only a moment with 
Dyanshine’s magic dauber 
restores clean color to faded 
shoes... and neatly conceals 
each scuff. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN 
ILIN OIL. NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


pat 
DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 
4 Copyright 1926 — Burton Mig. Co 


Infants 
Style Boo 
Free 


EAUTIFUL Infants? , 


Style Book sent free. = Stibn_fi 
Pictures everything to outfit ~ei/ 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Style Book Free, Write today 


(Lane Bryant secre NewYork 


















Mother and Daughter 
Earn $100 in Spare Time 


| a addition to their 
work, both 
Mrs. . A. Erickson and 
Mrs. Keno Cole, mother 
and daughter, increase 
their incomes each season 
by being agents for our 
beautiful domestic and 
imported silks, woolen 
and wash fabrics. $10 in a single afternoon is not 
unusual o experience or ¢ apite al needed. 
od need more Spare time and full time workers 
rite for big handsome sample book. Address 


THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO., 
Dept. J-49 573 Broadway N. Y. C. 





| time, honestly, Davy,” she soothed him as 
| she sometimes promised sweets to the baby. 

“Vou’ll bring it in. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, but the weari 
| ness had gone from his voice. ‘“‘Maybe some 

night when the fog isn’t so heavyy—” 
“You'll hear it roar, and then something’ l] 
| snap, and the announcer’s voice’ll say—’ 
| “Crystal Palace.” 
| “One-two-three—XY.” 

“Two LO London!” 

“You'll get it, Davy—tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow.” 

They stood, smiling at each other in antici 
patory joy. “I'll cut down that C battery,” 
he said. ‘Maybe four-and-a-half’s too high 
for it. Ill try it one less.” 

“IT bet that'll do it, Davy—dear.” 

She moved out toward the window, lifting 
the shade, and David snapped off the light. 
| Below them lay the lower streets of the city, 
j}and beyond that, the harbor. In long 
streamers of cloud the mist which had hidden 
{the Sound and the hills was floating away. 
|A crescent moon shone dimly through the 
| fleecy whiteness. Lights of street arcs twinkled 

| bright blue; lights of houses gleamed yellow. 
| Searchlights on steamers flared over the water. 
| David put his arm over Margie’s shoulders as 
they stood, watching. 

“Fog’s lifting,” he said. ‘“Static’ll be better.’ 

“Tomorrow’'ll be clear,” she told him. 

“Who cares about tomorrow now?” He 
drew her closer. ‘“Tonight’s ours.” 

“Ours,” she said, and closed her eyes under 
the fire of his kisses. 








Out of the Tomato Patch 


(Continued from page 81) 
! 
oven of 400° F., for ten minutes. Then cover 
each pepper with a slice of bacon and continue 
cooking for twenty minutes. Serve with or 
without tomato sauce, which can be made 
from canned tomato soup, thickened slightly 
This recipe serves six. 

From Mrs. I. E. Stowe of New Hampshire 
comes a recipe for Baked Tomatoes and Onions. 
Remove the stem ends of three tomatoes. Cut 
them in halves and lay in a greased baking 
dish. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and place 
a very thin slice of onion on top of each tomato 
half. Dot each with one-half teaspoonful of 


butter and bake in a hot oven of 425° F. 
for thirty minutes or until the onion is 
tender. 

From Miss Jervil E. Farmer, Georgia 


comes a recipe for Tomato Bomb Salad. Skin 
six uniform-sized tomatoes. Remove the 
stems and cut a small slice from the end. 
Scoop out as much of the inside as possible 
Skin and cook until tender one pint of whit 
button onions, such as are used for pickling 
Chill, then fill the tomato cups with the onions 
Garnish each with one tablespoonful of French 
Dressing or Mayonnaise and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 

From Miss Addie Graves.of New Hampshire 
comes a recipe for Tomato a la Jack on Toast. 
Hard-cook three eggs, remove the shells, and 
separate the whites from the yolks. Force each 
through a potato-ricer separately. Then cut a 
small slice from the top and bottom of three 
large tomatoes. Cut the tomatoes in halves, 
dip them in seasoned flour, and sauté in one 
tablespoonful of butter until brown on both 
sides. Place each sautéd tomato half on a slice 
of buttered toast and decorate with a spoonful 
of riced yolk and circle with riced white of egg. 
Top each with half a slice of crisp bacon and 
surround with cream sauce made as follows: 
Melt two tablespoonfuls butter in a saucepan; 
add one teaspoonful of finely chopped or grated 
onion and two tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir 
until blended; then add one cupful of thin 
cream or milk and stir until smooth. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 

of celery extract and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
| pepper. The above recipe serves six. 
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Or Become a Tea Room Hostess 
or Executive— Many Openings, 
Fascinating Work in This New Field 
W ONDERFUL new field for ambitious women offers 
many opportunities, delightful, fascinating work 
and substantial rewards to those who succeed. Tea 
rooms, coffee shops, motor inns needed everywhere. 
Successful tea rooms have been started on as little as 
$50 capital. 
No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, by mail, to start your own tea 
room, or put you in touch with desirable positions as 
manager, assistant manager, hostess, table director, 
buyer, or other executive. 
Constant Demand for Lewis Graduates 
Many Lewis Institute graduates are winning success 





in this fascinating new profession One delighted 
student writes “I knew nothing 

before beginning 

ibout 4 months 

Manager in the N 

nont $$ the owne 


TI vere is always ; 





Fascinating Book ay 
Send t y for the 44-page Free Box “POURING 
ra OR PROFLE” ft describes the wonderful tea 
room field and shows the incomes thet succe ssfu | women 


are reaping from it. Clip the Couyon—Mail it NOW 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-2468 Washington, D. C. 


Lewis Tea Room Instit 


Dept. D-2468, Washington, D. C. 


Send me_ without bligation j 
“POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 


Economy Cream Extractor 











PUMPS 
PURE THICK CREAM 
From the Top of Your Bottle of Milk 
AVOIDS BUYING EXPENSIVE CREAM 
SANITARY AND EASY TO CLEAN 


Ask your dealer, if he cannot supply you— 
send his name and 25c 


D-M MFG. CO. 


340 Charlevoix Bldg. - __ Detroit, Mich 
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Do You Know? 


—the easiest way to apply edging to draperies? 
—how to make a French plait? 


—what colors will make your room appear larger? 
—what colorswill make your north room appear sunny? 
—how to arrange furniture to gain the greatest 


These Decorating Subjects and many others are covered in 


amount of comfort? 


our new Booklet 


**Cretonne Solves the Problem” 


And — for the woman who likes to sew— it gives complete 
directions for making lamp shades, slip covers, window val- 


ances, cushions, and many other artistic accessories. 


The price of this 36-page booklet is 25 cents. Buy one from 
your dealer or fill out and mail us the coupon below. 


Puritan Cretonnes include Puritan Pastel Prints 
and Puritan Doulton Cretonnes which are guar- 
anteed sunfast and washable. Identify them by 
the Red Tag and the name on the selvage. 


F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc. 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Puritan Cretonnes, and fine drapery fabrics 
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To make the 
drapery illus- 
trated ask for 
Puritan Drap- 
ery Pattern, 
“Radiance’’ 
No. 103 or use 
the coupon 
low. 
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Puritan (retonnes 
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to 


<Ssa>>- 


F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., Dept. L, 330 Summer Street, Boston, Mas 
Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge to me 0 
I enclose 10c for Puritan Drapery Pattern “Radiance” 0 


Living Room 0 Kitchen...0 High...0 Name 
DiningRoomO Medium..0 Low....0 ae 
Bedroom...... © Large...... 0 Sunny..0 —_ 
Sunroom.......0 Small...... 9 North.9 City 


fon) 


I enclose 25c for booklet 0 
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Good Housekeeping 
Studio 
(Continued from page 157) 


|of the more prominent citizens, of whom 

Doctor Shippen was one. The walls of this 
room, The Studio painted a soft green, taking 
a modern liberty with the precepts of the 
early colonists, who would more likely have 
had white or papered walls. The toile is one 
of the modern sunfast materials, showing the 
log cabin of that day, the little square 
Colonial house. the Landing of the Pilgrims— 
all the figures in a soft mulberry on a cream 
ground, a favorite color of the time. To the 
j austerity of the bedroom of 1776, thouch re 
productions of the same furniture are pleced 
in this room, the comforts of today have 
been added in arrangement, in lighting, and 
in the easy chair, the chaise longue, and the 
more abundant use of color, which is so 
popular—and, happily, growing 
with us today. 

Across the hall is another bedroom. Here 
The Studio has imagined that the present de- 
scendant of Doctor Shippen, being apprecia 
tive of charm in furniture, but withal having a 
sense of the fitness of things, has found some 
French Provincial furniture which so well fits 
in with the American Colonial that it could 
rightly go in this house. The beech wood of 
which this furniture is made has a dull, soft 
tone that gives it a feeling of age. The chintz 
wallpaper has a yellow background, and the 
soft rose in the pattern is repeated in the sateen 
used for the over-draperies. The accessories 
are all harmonious and help make this room the 
delightful and comfortable guest-room in a 
modernized Colonial home. 


. The Children’s Room 


We know that in the old days the cradle or 
the trundle bed for the baby was pulled from 
beneath the four-poster at night, and the baby 
put in it to sleep by its mother’s side, in many 
a Colonial home. Today, however, there is no 
more autocratic member of the household than 
| the baby; therefore The Studio has planned 
a nursery which could be used for one or two 
children. In the average modern American 
home it would doubtless be nearer the main 
bedroom, but in this case we let the room 
stand for its arrangements and its contents, 
and trust it will be suggestive for the nurs- 
ery in whatever other position it may be 
in the modern house. The Studio used clear 
color in this room, making the walls soft, pale 
blue, with sheer, ruffled curtains at the win- 
dows and furniture on a small scale designed 
for children. The wall covering is especially 
| practical, as it may be washed without injury. 
The cut-out border, which decorates the wall 
at about the height of a child’s eyes, is pasted on 
and can be removed and supplemented with 
other figures, as the child’s interests change 
and develop. The linoleum-covered floor, with 
gay washable nursery rugs, makes a charming 
and sanitary floor. The furniture, which is 

pale pink in color, with quaint little Dutch 
| designs, fills the needs of the two children 
| who might occupy this room. 

The bathroom to be used by the children, 

though not large, is as colorful as the other. 
| The lower walls are finished with metal tiling 
| painted deep cream, while above is a gay 
flowered paper. The yellow rubberized silk 
| shower curtain and the towels help to com- 
| plete the color scheme, for in modern bath- 
rooms we find not only the sanitary cleanliness, 
|but color and charm. Just as enamel paint 
| protects the metal tiling from the splash of 
| water, so the varnish on the wallpaper protects 
| it from steam. Linoleum in a marbleized black 
and white tile pattern covers the floor. 


more so 











We wish to correct an error which appeared 
in the article “The Small House for the 
Business Woman” in the July issue. The 
budget should have read $2000 spent for 
REPAIRS instead of for RENT. As the 
| house was purchased, no rent was paid. 























Wedding Bells 
(Continued from page 29) 


At first minded to refuse sharply, Eva heard 
herself accepting. What difference did it make, 
after all? And to see Clem actually in the réle 
of husband to another woman might still the 
uneasy yearning for him which was as constant 
as the ticking of a clock. 

Clem stopped at a delicatessen to buy pro- 
visions for the coming meal, and Eva had a re- 
vealing glimpse of Clem’s every night pur- 
chasing of the supper he would presently set 
upon the table v ith his own two hands. 

Ham, sliced in thin, rose-pink slices. Po- 
tato chips, to be rec risped. Peas in acan. A 
cake with a hard, white icing, which she knew 
was bought for the celebration afforded by her 
own presence. Better food, perhaps, than she 
often had for herself, but not good enough for 
Clem. 

Eva had a vivid picture of broiled steaks. 
Of flaky baked potatoes, with the top cut off 
and sprinkled colorfully with paprika. Of 
cunning little biscuits. Of herself struggling 
with cake recipes and triumphantly producing 
feathery angelfood. Longing to do these 
things for Clem smarted in her throat. 

Clem lived in three housekeeping rooms. A 
kitchen, with a tiny breakfast alcove adjoin- 
ing. A bedroom. <A living-room. Very small. 
Very cheap. But Eva had a hot, intolerable 
wave of envy when she beheld them. 

Herself and Clem, with flowers on the table 
and herself in a pick-frilled apron. Laughing, 
the two of them. Clearing away dishes and 
curling up on the tapestry davenport to laugh 
over the jokes in the evening paper. Just 
every-day married happiness most people had 
and thought nothing of A 


LINDLY she followed Clem into the front 

room where Mabel sat at the window as Clem 
had prophesied. Fixed. Immovable. Giving 
the impression that she had always been there 
and always would be there. 

Mabel was large and blonde and interested 
only in herself. The hand she extended in 
unenthusiastic greeting was clammy. 

“How are we tonight?’ inquired Clem 
brightly, trying to bridge over the palpable 
constraint in the air. 

Mabel sighed. “I'll never be better.” 

Clem’s brightness dimmed. Protest rose in 
Eva as she insisted upon helping Clem with the 
supper. Clem’s wife might at least strive for 
cheerfulness, when cheerfulness was the one 
poor gift she had to offer. When she’d ruined 
Clem’s life. 

Clem, coming back from the Five and Ten 
every night to Mabel at her window. Young, 
alive, loving another girl . . . Eva choked 
over that picture of Clem. 

Clem’s hand touched hers briefly, passing 
her a plate of bread, and it was as though he 
implored, “You see?”’ 

Mabel was helped to her chair, where she sat 
as a death’s-head at the feast, eating nothing, 
and presently Clem rose to clear away after 
the dismal meal, Mabel motioning to her guest 
to remain at the table. 

W hen Clem was rattling things about in the 
tiny kitchen, Mabel asked a question in her 
colorless, complaining voice. 

“What is your first name, Miss Randall?” 

“Eva.” 

A long pause. 

“Clem calls you in his sleep, and I lie awake 
and listen,” said Mabel dully. “I can’t sleep, 
you know.” Her haggard eyes burned into 
Eva 8. “Clem’s all I have,” she finished. 
Clan ty Eve's throat was raw with pity. 
‘nee “7 all Ma vel had, all Mabel would ever 

€! Only Clem and his unfailing kindness 
an. as and her pain. Be- 
Mabel ner 2 anc nad dreary days. Between 
oe ine ce — hy which was fast swallow- 
. aes ‘© question that Mabel’s need 

S Bred than her own! 
wean nothing!” stammered Eva in in- 

Sympathy. 
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Mabel was satisfied. Mabel believed. Mabel 
| was reassured, and as near happiness as she 
| could ever be. 

“It’s hard on Clem, being tied to a wreck 
like me,”’ said Mabel with unexpected gentle- 
ness. “I can’t help but think of that some- 
times.” 

Clem escorted Eva to the subway when she 
left. 

“You see?”’ he said. 

Eva nodded dumbly and then flamed into 
speech which was once again a protest against 
things as they were. 

“Poor Mabel! Poor 
cried Eva. 


youl Poor, poor mel”? 


HERE came a morning, some weeks later 
when Eva Randall, boiling a frugal egg and 
brewing weak coffee, suddenly carried both 


to the repository for waste food and dumped 
them out, going breakfastless to work. 
There came a night when, choosing her custo- 


many unusual opportunities for am-| mary dinner, suddenly, with the red of com 


bitious men and women. 
establish a business of your own in| 
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yourself an interesting, remunerative | | Clothing 
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A Profitable and 
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Take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities resulting from the press- 
ing demand existing right now for 
trained Interior Decorators. Get into 
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You can_| plete exasperation in her cheeks, Eva Randall 


opened her purse and spent recklessly of its 
carefully hoarded nickels. 

There came a day when, after longingly 
standing outside the window of a Credit 
Shop. Eva Randall went firmly inside 
and paid down a scant few dollars of the price 
of a wine-colored, gray-fur-trimmed coat and a 
gray hat trimmed with cardinal wings. Likely 
she would be old when they were paid for, but 
at the moment she felt an entire wisdom in 
burdening her prospective age with the problem 
of satisfying her hungry, desirous youth. 

There came a night when, encountering 
Minnie Wells of the perfume counter with a 
well-dressed escort, she blithely forced an in- 
troduction and, aided and abetted by the red 


business for yourself, or earn good pay | coat, spread out all her wares of coquetry most 


in work that is fascinatingly pleasant. 
Either full or spare time. Properly 
trained Interior Decorators al- 


can 
ways be placed—by home builders, 
large Interior Decorating firms, Department 
Stores and a great variety of stores selling 


household furnishings. 


And now Interior Decorating can be learned 
easily — at home in your spare time. Promi- 
nent New York Decorators give your work per- 
sonal attention throughout your course. No 
preliminary training o1 is necessary. 


It 


c xperic nce 


is astonishingly easy to learn Interior 
Decorating under this remarkable home- 
study method. 
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| thrilled by 


successfully. 

Minnie’s escort was a blond, good-humored 
young giant with light blue eyes and a quality 
of silence she was later to discover verged 
upon the oppressive. He was insistent upon 
Eva’s accompanying Minnie and himself, and 
Eva, still blithe, accepted, oblivious of Minnie’s 
furious, hating glance. 


He had, explained Minnie’s escort, been 
waiting outside the door to take Minnie to 
dinner. Eva must come along. Minnie and he 


were old friends and it wouldn’t be an in- 


trusion. After which he relapsed into the | 
silence Eva was to learn was customary with 
him. 

\s she was climbing into the impressive 


hich waited at the curb, not a littl 
its presence and finding it impos 


roadster w 


| sible not to think more favorably of Minnie’s 


|friend because of his ownership of it, 
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| of the new coat and hat, and then had a quick 


Clem 
went by. 

His lips tightened at the sight of the group, 
and Eva had a further thrill which was half 
exultation, half pity. 

Clem was jealous! 

Clem didn’t want her riding in a roadster 
resplendent with cream paint, bright nickel, 
and crimson leather. Clem wanted her safely 


tucked under his arm on the subway, her eyes | 
looking into his. | 
| 
4 | 

INNER, with Minnie’s escort, was a new 


experience for Eva. 
Deft service. Rich food. The muted strains 


a first-class hotel orchestra. Herself re 
flected back from a convenient mirror in a 
pleasing semblance of beauty among the 


shaded lights. 
Eva congratulated herself upon the purchase 


stab of pain at the memory of |Clem nding 
home alone on the subway platform, missing 
her, wondering where she was and why she 
was not with him. 

Minnie’s escort, whose somewhat impressive | 
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himself to put through a telephone call. 
Gerald wouldn't grade At on any enter- 
tainment committee,’ said Minnie pertly be- 
hind his vanishing back. “But even a boob 
can buy darned good food when he has the 
price. And as between a thick steak with a 
boob, and a ham sandwich at the Automat... 

Silently Eva agreed with her, although dis- 
puting the appellation of “boob.” 

Gerald Van Tuyl was hardly that. 

Certainly he was quiet, but on the other 
hand he was very kind. No busying of himself 
with contriving subtle insults a girl must first 
recognize before repudiating. No trying to hold 
hands or to squeeze reluctant young waists. 
No fencing, with all the advantage on his side, 
in the endless duel of the sexes. Gerald Van 
Tuyl was a good sort. 

A good sort, but an awfully dull sort, 
was forced to concede later in the evening, re 
membering the few sparkling minutes spent 
nightly with Clem upon the return home. 

Clem was full of boyish, appealing enthusi 
asms. Gerald Van Tuyl had no enthusiasm, 
only a grave acceptance of things and a quiet 
kindliness. 

He liked bringing the two girls into the 
warmth and plenty he could procure for them. 
just as he would have enjoyed providing a 
starving kitten with a saucer of milk. Do 
ing so stroked his own sense of well-being 
pleasantly. Any one could see that, and before 
the evening was over, Eva found herself resent 
ing it. 

*He’s old Henry Van Tuyl’s son,” explained 
Minnie complacently as the two girls were 
getting their w raps. 

Then, at Eva's lack of comprehens sion, ““The 
chocolate millionaire, silly! 
| Millions! Eva’s mouth uncurled into awe 
Twitched then as though she rolled something 
| palatable on her tongue. Golden stars sprang 
out in an otherwise gray universe 

Millions! Something fascinating about the 
very word. Mentally she said it over and over: 
millions! 

Minnie cut in upon her pleasant reverie 
acidly. “I — what you're thinking, a 
but it’s no - Gerald may buy girls like us a 
feed or two, but he’s got nothing like onddine 
bells in mind.” 

Gerald detained Eva as they went throug] 
the swinging door to the street. 

‘Tl wait for you tomorrow night, but not 
outside the door. Meet you two blocks up the 
| street.” 

Eva had a pretty glow of triumph as they 
| rejoined the suspicious Minnie. Gerald wasn’t 
coming to the store, because he wasn’t asking 
Minnie. 
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GERALD had only two mild interests, she | 


discovered as time 
and golf. 

Assiduously Eva read the sporting pages of | 
the evening papers, which had formerly been 
a blank to her, in a feverish attempt to mitigate 
the heaviness of the long evenings she spent 

| with him. 

“I don’t know why it’s so much more fun 
being with working girls than with my own 
crowd!” pondered Gerald one evening. “But 
somehow it always is!” 

Eva resented the inevitable separation of 
class from class. Found herself resenting even 
what amounted to praise for herself. Was on 
the point of telling Gerald the truth, 

“Stupid!” she raged inwardly. “It’s because 
we have to pay for our dinner, and they don't, 
those scented, curled, spoiled young soc iety 
pets! They don't have to sit up reading the 
sporting pages when they're half blind for 
sleep. They don’t have to pretend interest 
in what they’re not really interested in at all 
It’s vou who have to interest them!” 

But, aloud: “I suppose,’’ said Eva gently, 
with uplifted eyes of grateful appreciation 
“that it’s because they can’t appreciate things 
‘the way we do. They have so much, you see 


went by: prizefights | 


| name proved to be Gerald Van Tuyl, excused | 


Eva 
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Wedding Bells 


and have always had so much. But with ws- 

Which was true enough. Working girls did 
know how to appreciate good food and musi 
and the swift purring of an expensive motor. 
Did know how to appreciate release from 
lonely nights in a cheap room, even if the price 
were making endless conversation for a dull 
companion. 

Because they had so little! 
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N SPITE of Minnie’s warning, she worked 

hard to further her acquaintance with 
Gerald. 

She rarely rode home with Clem now, and 
Clem had retreated back of a frozen barrier of 
from behind which his eyes continually 
reproac hed her. 

\nd yet—loyalty to a man who could never 
really be anything to her? Loyalty to a love 
which brought with it no single aspect of relief 
for the misery inspired by it? What could 
Clem be to her, or she to him, that was honot 
ible or calculated to endure? 

On nights when Gerald was not waiting for 
her, she hurried home and shampooed her soft 
Llonde hair, anxiously trying various experi 
ments to improve its color and gloss. Worked 
endlessly over her small, pink-palmed hands 
that they might resemble delicate flowersin spit« 
of their handling of Five and Ten wares. Scented 
her garments with sachet gleaned from the live 
and Ten itself, eschewing perfume because 
Gerald did not like it. Polished her shoes past 
Pressed her clothes nightly in a 
fever of ambition, without reckoning the late 
ness of the hour at which the pressing was 
sometimes done. 

“It’s marvelous!’’. praised Gerald. 
aven't so many things, of course, Eva. But 
vou're as well-groomed as a _ rich man’s 
daughter. Better! You take more pains.” 

With a flush of gratification out pinkly in het 
heeks, Eva bent low over her plate so that 
Gerald might not see her excited eyes. 

She inning! 

Gerald was noticing her as an individual 
Was a girl, instead of a casual 
companion for his heavy meals. Was mentally 
comparing her with girls of his class. Which 


pric 
prac 


shabbiness. 


“You 


seeing her as 


meant which meant 

“Steady!” she warned herself. 

“IT don’t want to be an embarrassment to 
you, Gerald,” she said aloud. “I'd like to be a 


credit to our friendship.” 

“You are,”’ conceded Gerald, still in that 
estimating, appraising way. 

He was, even for Gerald, unusually silent the 
remainder of the evening, and Eva was hotly 
exultant under a calm exterior. 

“I've got him!” she encouraged herself. 

t him!” 

She had never allowed Gerald to kiss her, nor 
had he ever seemed especially desirous of doing 
so, but that night Eva raised herself on tiptoe 
at leaving him, and kissed him with a grateful 
sweetness. 

“You've been so very kind to me, Gerald.’ 

\fter which she went upstairs, furiously 
angry with the sudden, stabbing depth of her 
own regret that a kiss lightly given as a pawn 
in a game could so wholly lack the heartstirring 
thrill of a kiss half-angrily given on a crowded 
subway platform. 


“T’ve 


/ 


said 


across 


'M GOING to marry you,” Gerald 
abruptly a few nights later, the 
table where they had spent so many evening: 
Without waited until the 
erving them departed. 

‘I’ve got to marry sometime, and you're a 
nice girl, Eva. Nice and sensible and good com 
My father won't be pleased at first. but 
he'll get over it. 
grandson or two, and I should insist upon that: 
the Van Tuyl money must have heirs.”’ 

Another pause, with Eva not daring to 
interrupt. 


haste he Walter 


pany. 
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“Marrying a poor girl is a risky experiment,” 
finished Gerald. “But I think you're a grateful 
sort, Eva: you’d appreciate all I’d do for you.” 

As coldly prosaic in his consideration of mar- 
riage as though he were ordering the rich food 
he delighted in. Weighing her merits and de- 
merits in her very presence. Stipulating a 
grandson or two for his father as though 
ordering furniture ... 

Eva’s temples throbbed. Involuntarily she 
thought of a tiny house in the country. Pink 
aprons. Angelfood cake. A baby or two, not 
to inherit wealth, but certainly to inherit love 

and then remembered that all these, 
which had seemed so delightful, were also 
impossible. 

Resolutely she forced herself to smile at 
Gerald. Forced herself to remember that if the 
arm within his well-cut coat held no power of 
bestowing thrills, it brought other things. 
Worth-while things, such as security, safety, 
the confident possession of the world’s respect, 
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the sharing of an enormous stone house, all the 
| other things she had never, never had enough 
| of. 

“I'm a lucky girl!”’ said Eva Randall, an un- 
usual humility in her voice because of her 
| knowledge that she could never be the wife to 
| Gerald Van Tuyl she would have been to Clem 
Springer of the brown eyes and charming 
smile. Because of her knowledge that she did 
not want to be Gerald Van Tuyl’s wife as she 
had wanted to be Clem Springer’s wife. Not 
even with wealth and luxury on one side of the 
balance. 
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I" WAS Thursday night when Gerald asked 
her to marry him. 
On Saturday they were to be married and 
take up the new life immediately. Gerald was 
| very practical about it. 


“If we’re going to be married, there’s no use | 


| shilly-shallying!” he said impatiently. 
| people who shilly-shally and don’t know their 
| own minds!” 
| Eva agreed, but for a different reason. After 
they were married she might stop thinking of 
|Clem’s reproachful eyes. After they were 
| married she might stop being pursued by the 
| ghostly echo of bells no less reproachful than 
Clem’s eyes. Night and day she heard them, 
faint, far away, but replete with a melancholy 
which seemed to strike against her very heart. 
On Friday Gerald brought her a blazing 


“T hate | 


diamond and the news that all arrangements | 


were made. 

They were to get the license on Saturday, 
after closing time, which would keep it out of 
'the paper for a day or so. 
would be spent in the South. A compartment 
|and hotel accommodations were already re- 


Their honeymoon | 


|served. She was to buy herself nothing; 
Gerald would see that she was properly | 
outfitted. 


Thinking of everything—except, possibly, of 
his bride herself. Planning a wedding as though 
it were a campaign. Scorning her as she was, 


must do credit to his choice. 

Eva had a’ moment’s flaming indignation. 

Gerald might have been more tactful. Might 
have spared her pride. Subsiding into meek 
ness, she acquiesced. 

“Like it?’ asked Gerald, waiting for praise 
| of the ring she held limply between her fingers. 

Eva hunted for a word which would be 

| adequate. 

“It’s—overpowering.”’ 

“Then put it on.” 

Eva demurred, looking down at the cold 
white fire of the jewel half in fright. 

“Tomorrow,” she promised. “It’s our secret 
today.” 

Gerald laughed indulgently. 
girl!” 

Gerald, thought Eva, with a curious upleap 
of anger, was an extraordinarily dull lover. No 
doubt he would make a dull husband, and a 
dull father for his children. Gerald thought the 
giving of material things excused the necessity 

| of making the pretty gestures of love. 





“Sentimental 


considering her only as the future wife who | 


| 
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Is your child 
being educated or 
just wasting time 

at school? 


HOUSANDS of children in this 

country are getting only a meagre 
education and parents often do not 
realize how incomplete their education 
until it too late. Overcrowded 
schools are responsible for much of 
the scanty knowledge the average child 
acquires. Teachers are unable to give 
individual attention to all the pupils 
in a class of thirty to forty children, 
and those who are overlooked are 
handicapped at the start. They learn 
very little and have great difficulty in 
getting ahead when they reach high 
school. 

You can give your child yourself 
right in your own home the finest edu- 
cation that can be obtained anywhere. 
The Calvert School in Baltimore is 
famous for giving children better edu- 
cations than they receive in the average 
school. Calvert is organized to send 
its courses all over the world. With 
its thirty years of specialized experi- 
ence in the training of children and its 
advanced methods, Calvert offers un- 
usual educational advantages. Mothers 
who went the best for their children 
are teaching them this modern, inter- 
esting way. 

The home instruction department of 
Calvert School enrolls children from 
Kindergarten to High School whether 
they live two blocks from a school or 
miles away. The headquarters in Bal- 
timore furnishes the lessons of instruc- 
tions, books, materials, and carefully 
guides and supervises the work. 

Calvert solves the school problem for 
children who live where schools are 
inaccessible, who are not strong enough 
to spend long hours a day in the school- 
room; for children who live in con- 
gested city sections where schools are 
overcrowded and associates are not 
always desirable. Children taught at 
home run no risk of street accidents or 
contracting contagious diseases. Parents 
appreciate the safety as well as the 
excellent training that comes with Cal- 
vert instructions. 

Wouldn’t you like complete informa- 
tion about educating your own child 
through the Calvert School? Write 
freely for information concerning your 
problem. V. M. Hillyer, author of 
“Child Training,” “A Child’s History 
of the World,” ete, is Headmaster. 
Use the coupon. 


is is 


Tue Heapmaster, CALVERT SCHOOL 
101 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please nd me full information about y 
hor truction courses 
Nam 
Address 
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The Cracker Jack Co. 510 s:P€ORIA ST,CHICAGO,ILL. 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk ae 
2 and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 


Sta-CAN OPENER 


Especially adapted to a woman’s hand and frail wrist, 
the Star Can Opener completely removes tops from 
round or odd shaped cans, leaving no dangerous jag- 
ged edges. No pounding or twisting pressure—instead 
a simple clockwise turn. Prettily packed edibles come 
out whole. Sold on money-back guarantee at grocery, 
hardware and department stores. If your dealer has 
none,send us his name and 50c for one Star, postpaid. 
Star Can Opener Company 


| Dept. A-9 San Francisco, California 












Reliable - 
Economical-Complete 


Turns hum-drum cooking into new de- 
light. 2575 tested recipes for tempt- 
ingly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home. In- 
cludes menus, handy index, correct cooking 
temperatures. Indispensable to the bride, ex- 
perienced housewife, tea-room managers and 


















to chefs Used and recommended by thou- | Finely made 


of heavy 
sands everywhere 650 pages | pre wert = 
white washable cov- PRICE | pore ptr Japp 
er, Wherever books $ | brass — - Yi) 
are sold or order direct | Only LLY, 
Settlement Cook Book Co. aa 


50c 


in Canada 


474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Plus Postage 
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Wedding Bells 


But oh, it didn’t! cried Eva out of her h 
heart. 

Not where she was concerned. Not when she 
kept thinking of Clem and his reproachful eyes 
Not when she was continually haunted by the 
no less reproachful bells. 


ungry 
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HE went to sleep that Friday night quite 
reconciled to the fact that the morrow was 

her wedding day. With her thoughts pleasantly 
intrigued by the rainbow-hued chiffons, the 
pearls, the furs, and all the luxurious posses. 
sions which were shortly to be hers. With her 
imagination looking pleasantly ahead to days 
spent where sunlight was golden and waters 
were blue. With her feeling of loneliness and 
insecurity and rebellion quite gone. 

Which made it all the more surprising that 
she woke in the quiet hours of the night to 
definite knowledge that she was not to marry 
Gerald Van Tuyl. That for her, at least, it was 
not possible to marry one man while her heart 
cried out for another. Love of a man, it seemed. 
was stronger than any love of mere things. She 
was Clem’s, whether he could have her or not, 

There was a peace of resignation about that 
very knowledge. 

Eva lay looking at the wheel and halt, flash 
and fade, of the giant cross outside with the 
feeling that she had escaped the center of the 
storm of life. To know the worst and to accept 
it was to comprehend calm. 

Gerald, she realized after a time, would hate 
it when she told him she could not marry him. 
Would hate having to change his plans. Would 
hate her for changing her plans. Gerald hated 
people who shilly-shallied. And Gerald would 
certainly think that was what she was doing, 

Early Saturday morning she dispatched the 
ring in its box and a note to Gerald by messen- 
ger, fishing deep in her purse for the necessary 
coins. 

Gerald wouldn't really care a lot. Gerald 
would resent the trouble he had been put to, 
but he would soon forget all about it. Would 
soon start buying dinners for somebody else, 
perhaps Minnie. Only he would never again 
think of marrying anybody out of his own 
class. 

She stayed away from the Five and Ten 
that day, although she was sure Gerald would 
not argue the matter, and afternoon proved 
the correctness of her surmise. 

Gerald raised no argument in the brief note 
he sent back. He didn’t understand, said 
Gerald, but undoubtedly he’d been mistaken 
in his judgment of her character, and he was 
lucky to find it out in time. 

Gerald plainly did not want a wife who did 
not know her own mind. Who did impulsive 
things upsetting to everybody. Who made im- 
portant decisions and then reversed them just 
when it was troublesome to everybody else. 

Somebody else would wear the Van Tuy! 
jewelry. Somebody else would live in the Van 
Tuyl home and drive in the Van Tuy] motors 
and bear the Van Tuyl heirs. The arrange- 
ment, to Gerald, had scarcely been personal. 

Saturday passed. i 

A melancholy Sunday passed, during which 
at least once she wondered sickeningly whether 
or not she had made a fatal mistake. Today 
was to have seen her on her honeymoon, 
have seen her in a compartment on a Wail 
headed for blue water and bluer skies. 

With Gerald! she reminded herself, and sa 
the momentary regret fade out. 


1° 


N MONDAY she returned to the Five ane 
Ten. This was the date the Five and Ter 
was to have learned of her brilliant marnag 
This was the day she was to have felt to th 
fullest her own release from the | ive and Ten. 
How differently plans worked out Irom thet 
jlanning! 
é + at work, which added subtly : 
her depression, and she found herself almos 
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cook with 


The woman who slaves needless, long hours 
in the kitchen, chained to an old-fashioned 
stove is squandering her precious youth and 
growing old before her time. 


A marvelous development in modern cook- 
ery makes this unnecessary and brings to the 
housewife freedom from drudgery and waste. 

The Chambers Fireless Gas Rangz is the 
most important forward step in household 
convenience in forty years. Not only does it 
bring to the housewife great r economies-- 
money saved from the chimney that can now 
be spent for pretty things she wants, but 
many more golden hours of leisure to spend 
as she desires. 


Gas bills cut in half 


The first tangible benefit a Chambers Range 
will bring you is a lower monthly gas bill. You 
only burn half as much gas cooking the 
Chambers way, due to the Thermodome and 
the Chambers Insulated Oven. 


Another important saving is made on f od 
quality. For every full meal served in your 
home, a Chambers Range will prevent one 
to two pounds of shrinkage over old 
tashioned methods 


The very tood vou put on your table will 
be more savory and appetizing because the 


Chambers features keep meats and vege- 


€°Cook with the gas turned off! § 


In using advertisements see page O 242 


Beauty wilts 
in the kitchen 


tables from drying up and losing their natural 


juices. 


More golden hours of freedom 


But far more important to most women than 





500 Tro 1,000 Extra Hours 
Our oF THE KITCHEN 
Coo_Ler KITCHENS 
Berrer Foop 
SMALLER Gas BILLs 
CONVENIENT TIME PAYMENTS 
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the gas turned off! 


the actual money saving effected by the 
Chambers Range are the additional hours of 
freedom it brings from kitchen drudgery. 
You can put your dinner on to cook and go 
away from home for the whole afternoon 
without another thought or worry. 


After the gas has been turned on a short 
time it can be closed off and your meal will 
go on cooking without further expense, time 
or worry. 


A valuable book for you 


Write now for our free book, “Cook with the 
Gas Turned Off.” It will be mailed gladly if 
you will fill out the coupon below telling us 
the amount of your monthly gas bill and how 
many full meals you serve a week. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Saher ena 
| Cuampers Mrc. Company, | 
Dept. J-9, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Without obligation on my part please tell i 

me how much money I can save with a 
1 Chambers Range. I 
| My gas bill is a month. I serve..... I 
| full meals a week. | 
| Name | 
| Street | 
| RM aiwivdctedaeaese tcaey @ onc eeneea l 
a i i ea or ee 
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DISTINCTIVE }iy 


DRAPING 







‘ 


| “iach 
|] Rod end Window 
Draping Book) 


f 
” 


Write for 
Books 


Write forlatest Kirsch Rod and 
Window Draping Book show- 
ingdrapingideasforevery room 
and every kind of window in 
connection with extension 
curtain rods. Mailed on receipt 
of 5 cents. We also publish 
“Distinctive Draping’ devoted 
tomore claborate hangings and 
cut-to-measure rods with or 
without draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


Why women Prefer 


Curtain Rods 


Kirsch is the origi- 
nal flat curtain rod—the 
NationalStandard.Sold 
and recommended by 
over 35,000 dealers. Mil- 
lions in use for 5, 10, 15 
years. Kirsch service is 
everywhere. 
Beautifully Finished. The pat- 


ented StippleTone design (see fig. 2) 
adds strength and provides an ideal 
surface for a lasting, durable finish. 


Guaranteed Sagless. Rigidity 
without needless weight or unsight- 
ly reinforcing, is attained by dou- 
bling-in the edges (see fig. 2 


The Kirsch line is complete. 
Kirsch Rods take care of any and 
every possible window and door 
draping need. 


One-piece Brackets. Kirsch 
Rods tilt into place on strong 
‘“Snug-Fit’’ Brackets and stay 
there securely until removed by 
the same easy tilt (see fig. 1). 


Detachable Draperies. A great 
convenience permitted by Kirsch 
rings and hooks (plain and French 
heading). 


Be sure you get genuine Kirsch Rods. 

See the name “Kirsch” on the rod (fig. 1). 

“There is no substitute for Kirsch 
Quality and Service.”’ 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
158 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A 





acket. 





View showing where name 
“Karsch’’ ts stamped on rod 
—also how rod ttits into 

lace on one-piece 
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Wedding Bells 


angry at his unaccountable absence. When 
she’d given up everything for him, he might at 
least have given her the reassurance of his 
presence. 
Perhaps he’d gone away. Perhaps she would 
never see him again. Perhaps she'd been a 
sentimental fool. 
| But shortly after nine o'clock Clem ap- 
peared, white and fagged, with a weariness 
about him which sent a wave of sympathetic 
tenderness through Eva. 

_ Mabel must have had a particularly bad 
night. Clem looked painfully short of sleep, 

Across the distance separating them, she 
sent Clem a look which ignored the early morn- 
ing shoppers and at once bridged the chasm 
which had of late existed between them. 

Something sprang out then in Clem’s face. 
thinned with the pinch of recent misery, which 
immediately and forever repaid Eva for her 
repudiation of Gerald and _ his prospective 
millions. 

Stooping suddenly to lift something from 
below the level of the counter, with a pink 
flush of joy out in her cheeks at the knowledge 
that she could brighten Clem’s entire world 
with a look, Eva realized something with 
startled bewilderment. 

“Why .. . [likeit here! I don’t hate the 
Five and Ten! I’m Five and Ten myself! 
I don’t want a mansion and jewels, I only want 
to know Clem’s somewhere, loving me!” 

Still with the pink glow standing out 
strongly, she straightened up to see Clem 
hastening eagerly toward her. 

Life wasn’t empty, not so long as the same 
life held both herself and Clem. Not so long 
as they could continue a love which brought 
harm to nobody and comfort to themselves. 
Not so long as they could keep faith with each 
other... 

It was then that Eva Randall heard the dis- 
tant echo of bells again, only this time the bells 
were ringing clear and true, not blurred with a 
weight of melancholy, but by their very clear 
ness ringing out a prophetic promise. 

The little house in the country. The pink 
aprons. The angelfood cake. The babies. All 
these were there in the bells. 

Wedding bells—hers and Clem’s. 


Unusual Flavors in 
Preserves 
(Continued from page 78) 


the red meat and the green rind. Cut the rind 
into pieces about one inch square. Cover with 
cold water and simmer gently until tender when 
pierced with a fork. Then drain, cover with ice 
water, and chill. Meanwhile combine the 
sugar and water and simmer until the sugar }s 
dissolved. Drain the watermelon rind, pour 
the sugar sirup over it, add the lemon sliced 
thin, and simmer gently until the rind is trans- 
parent and the sirup quite thick. Then add 
the grated pineapple and simmer for fifteen 
minutes longer. Pack in hot, sterilized jars 
and seal. This recipe makes about eight cup- 
fuls of preserves. 

| Rebecca Dunlap, Camden, South Caroline. 


Pineapple Peach Marmalade 
8 cupfuls raw, chopped 3 cupful er ted pineapple 
peaches 5 cupiuls sugar 


Juice 1 lemon 


Pare and pit ripe peaches, chopping them 
fine in a chopping bowl. Put in a preserving 
kettle and simmer very slowly until quite 
thick. Then add the grated pineapple, Suga, 
and lemon juice Continue simmering lor 
about twenty minutes or until the mixture F 
quite thick. “Seal at once in hot, st rilized jars. 
This recipe makes about three pints; more pine- 

| apple may be added if desired. 
Mrs. Emma A. Hall, 1229 Josephine St., Berkeley, Caljorm 
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Singing Women 
(Continued from page 4o) 


cause they’re happy, kid,” she said. 
“Sure, that’s why. Or else,’ she added 
strangely, gazing into the blackness of the 
grove beside the house, “they sing because it’s 
so dark they can’t see very far ahead, but 
they want to scare the big old oak trees out 
of the way of their happiness. ae 

“Them’s pines. An’ them trees ain't gonna 
hist up their roots jest fur your singin. 

“Sure they ain’t. But they'll bend their 
branches like I want ‘em to, if 1 sing right,’ 
replied Tilly. “If I sing right,”’ she repeated 
softly, looking back at the doorway where 
Cephas Rudd stood, a powerful, still figure 
black against the lamplight. 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe. “Bed 
time, Elvina,” he said briefly, and sat down 


sing, it’s | 


upon the doorstep. re . 
“Well, let’s hit the hay, Vinie-vinegar, 
Milly suggested. “Come on, Hard Cider. 1 
like you even if you have got a kick in you like 

a mule.” 

She kissed Tilly and slapped Cephas Rudd 
on his coatless shoulder as she stepped past 
him into the house. 

“Sweet dreams, Papa Rudd,” she said, and 
laughed again in her careless, knowing, little 
way. 

Wordless, Elvina glided after her, keeping 
a distance as great as she could make it between 
herself and her stepmother, between herself 
and her father. 

“Night, ma,” she whispered at the door of 
the downstairs bedroom. 

Then she started up to the little chamber 
under the eaves, to the little bed which she 
had never shared before. Milly was ascending 
to it, carrying Elvina’s small glass lamp, mak 
ing herself amiably at home. But as Elvina 
stumbled against the bottom step; Cephas 
Rudd put his heavy arm about her. 

“G'night, Elvina,”’ he mumbled. ‘I didn't 
allus do jest right by your ma, but I aim to 
do right by you.” 

She felt his soft mustache against her cheek. 
Pa had kissed her! Everything was very 
different. 


HREE months later everything was, indeed, 
except the one important thing, Elvina’s 
heart. That was unchanged, still hardened 
against the singing women by whose coming 
she herself had so profited. There were new 
dishes, flower trimmed, in the cupboard. There 
were ruffled curtains at the windows, and grass 
rugs on the floor. Tilly had sung them there. 
“When a woman sings, it’s because she’s 
happy,” she would say, as she went humming 
about, doing twice the work Elvina could, in 
half the time. “Or maybe,” she would add, 
her gray eyes twinkling mischievously behind 
Cephas’ broad back as he walked down the 
hill to the Center, “maybe it’s because she’s 
planning on how swell her sewing machine will 
look, when she gets it, right here by this south 
window.” 
And when she had got the sewing machine, 
she started at once to sing a bigger machine, 
a shiny, black, tin one, into the barn beside the 
cow she had sung there already. Oh, Tilly 
Rudd sang to good purpose as she brightened 
up the cheerless home into which she had 
marned! But she could not sing her way into 
Elvina's hard, little heart. 
Elvina had grown up alone, a moody child 
Whose surroundings had fostered a sensitive. 
melancholy spirit. It did not please her to see 
her father buying lavishly. to delight these 
Strangers, the things for which she 


had never 
dared ask; of which 


in her isolated ignorance 
she had scarcely even known how to dream 
Whatever Tilly did for her she attributed to 
her desire to do the same, impartially, for 
Milly, Elvina was better dressed, be iter fed, 
more comfortable, than she had ever been in 
pes fe before. But home was home to her no 
onger, and she yearned with adolescent 
eagemess, inartic ulately, to get away from it, 
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rochet in all its forms~ 
you can do more beautifully 


with linen thread 











Ohese lovely linens with their crochet- 
ed edges and motifs you will find in 


the Barbour Book No. 2 with full direc- 





For with linen thread your crochet 
is as superior to cotton crochet as 
linen by the yard is to cotton. 

The Barbour 1926 Book No. 2, richly 
illustrated (many pieces in color), is 
full of the lovely things you can 
make with Barbour’s Art Needle- 
work Linen Thread. 

All the pieces shown in this book 
may be obtained stamped on linen 
and with the proper thread for em- 
broidering. Send us a dime and the 


balls of white, ecru and 
natural, in skeins of black, 
white, natural, pink, yellow, 
medium brown, China blue, 
red, willow green, coral, 
gold and lavender ; 


\e a 
A Il the newest ne edle wor k 
is here in the Barbour Book 
with simple, clear 
diagrams and directions. 


Send for your copy 


tions for making 


ILET and all the other 
kinds of crochet you can 
now make richer, smooth- 
er, more beautiful with 
linen thread. 


Cross-stitch 


Monograms 
Fagoting 
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96 Franklin Street, New York City 
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Address 
City 


My dealer’ 
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Filet Crochet 


RBOI 
linen //hreadl 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. G-1 


l enclose a dime for the Barbour Book No.2. 
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coupon below and we will mail you 
the book at once. 

Contained in the book, together 
with full directions and simple, clear 


diagrams are beautiful examples of — 


Italian Hemstitching Cutwork 


Swedish weaving 
Braid Crochet 
Darning 


Armenian point 


If you cannot get Barbour’s Art 
Needlework Linen Thread from your 
dealer, we will gladly supply you. 
Balls are 35 cents; skeins are 6 cents 
each. The Linen Thread Company, 
96 Franklin Street, New 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 

¥ — ¥ <a ‘va wong this coupon today 
~~ ——} and get your copy of the 
: ; =? wonderful Barbour Needle- 


work hook 
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The AutomatiCooh~ 
the choice of 66 leading 


range manufacturers ~ ~ 
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ERHAPS you’ve wondered how so 

many women who do their own 
cooking manage to have so much time 
for other things. The answer is easy. 
With the Robertshaw AutomatiCook 
on their ranges, much less time is spent 
in their kitchens. 
They can put a meal in the oven and 
know in advance that it will be done 
perfectly. Baking, roasting, broiling, 


It has the 
White Handle 


i ' ‘ ' ‘ 
ra ’ 
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it bakes, roasts, cans, 
cooks whole meals— 
automatically 


canning, whole meal cooking—it’s all 
the same. The AutomatiCook accu- 
rately controls oven temperature. 


The AutomatiCook is recommended 
highly by gas companies, home econo- 
mics bureaus and gas range manu- 
facturers. But you can’t buy this 
device alone. It is a part of the 
range. Supplied on 66 leading ranges 
and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write for free booklet giving approved times and temperatures for all kinds of oven cooking 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY, Youngwood, Pa. 


oe * —— ROBERTSHAW 
iy Automati 


Gas Company 


See your 


Stove Dealer 
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From the Laboratories of a Great University 
Comes this Wonderful New Cream Whipper 
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New! Different! 
Better! 

Easy to use; nothing to get 
out of order: can be cleaned 
insta y ickel-plated steel 
with large comfortak le 





19260 Good 


Whippit embodies entirely new prin- 
ciples 
whip whipping cream stiff in 15 seconds, 
coffee cream in 
mayonnaise and thin batters quicker 


_No Spattering! 


A special guard posi- 
tively prevents spattering 
= gardless of speed or 

hallow bowl —and 


Whippit works like 


has features that enable it to 
20, and to beat eggs, 


better. Adopted by nearly 


100,000 women in less than 12 months. 


No Special Bowl! 
magic in bow]s of any size 
or shape. Just use the 
bowl you have! Whips 
cream for two—or for 
a dozen—equally well. 


At your dealer’s, $1.00; or send only $1.10 and 
your Whippit will be delivered, prepaid. 
back guarantee. 


Money- 
Simple instructions included. 


WHITE and HALLOCK, Inc. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


House ke eping 
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lto go down the hill away, away, to see the world 
of cities concerning which Milly Larkin could 
talk so glibly. 

What she wanted most, though she did not 
realize it, was to escape from Tilly Rudd 

| before she learned to love her. Elvina did not 
want to accept the woman who had taken the 
place of her mother. Her poor mother! She 
had not known how to get things from a 
stingy man without nagging for them, and she 
| hadn’t been able to get them that way. A 
little of that truth Elvina sensed, re membering 
how ma had sulked for days, trying to get pa 
to have a phone put in. Poor ma! Elvina 
wanted to run away. 
| She wanted to, especially, the morning she 
| broke Cephas’ meerschaum pipe. It had been 
| his pride for years, and he was very angry, 
‘“Looka here!” he said, shaking the pieces 
in their faces as they seated themselves around 
| the breakfast table. ‘Who busted this? Who 
busted it, I say?” 
| “Not me,” volunteered Milly, cracking her 
jegg. “I wouldn’t touch the dirty thing witha 
te1:-foot pole, dead or alive.” 

Elvina trembled, and tried to speak. She 
had been trying to confess ever 
knocked it from its shelf. 

“Why, Cephas, I reckon I musta done it,” 
| said Tilly calmly, putting a warm hand over 
| Elvina’s cold one. “Not that I remember 
| doing it, but likely 1 did. I’m sorry, I declare 
|T am. But you can buy a new one. Sit down 
| and eat your fried cakes.” 

| “Don’t want any,” Cephas refused, stalking 





since she had 


| off without his breakfast. 

Elvina knew he was furious if he 
leat. She wondered that even he 
| little, feeling so much. 
| “‘Never mind, Vinie,” said Tilly. 
}over it if he lives long enough, 

he will.” 


wouldn't 
had said so 


“He'll get 
which I hope 


I. HAD not got over it, however, when he 
came back home that night, late, after the 
|supper dishes had been washed, after Tilly 
land Elvina had gone to bed, after Milly had 
|}gone to bed, full dressed, had got up, and 
| had to bed again, breathless, after Hen 
| Thompson had slipped away through the dark 
and the grove. Cephas Rudd came into his 
unlighted house in a mood as angry, angrier 
than the one in which he had left it. He flung 
back the door noisily and kicked a chair fron 
his path as he strode, heavy foote d, to the coor 
of the stairway. It, too, he opened violently 
almost tearing it from its hinges. 
“Come down here, you!” he shouted up the 
well of the steep stairs. , 
Elvina and Milly had lain trembling since 
Milly had climbed the stout vines that shroude 


vone 


the one small window of their room. 
“Vinie, Vinie,”’ she had whispered, tearing 

off her clothes frantically, ‘‘your dad seen n Hen 

and me neckin’ in the RR He stood half 


way up the hill and spied on us—I don't 
know how long. He didn’t come toward us, 
but he 1 know he did. Cripes, but I 
ran to beat him home! Let me in bed, quick. 

Terror-stricken, Elvina clutched the sheet, 


seen Us, 


one of the new sheets that Tilly had bought 
refusing to sleep between blanket 

“Qh, dear, oh, dear,”? she moaned. “T told 
you, Milly, you’d oughtn’t to sneak off = 
spoon with Hen thisaway. I kn wed they d 
catch you, one time.” ; 

“Can your I-told-you-so’s. They're es 
ripe, kid: What’ll I do, that’s the question 
Quick, what'll I do? There, he’s coming Up 
the path. I ain’t afraid of him, [ aint his 
nigger. But Tilly—good old Tilly! Hen and 
| L ain’t done nothin’ much, but I wisht I could 


{ ripes, hes 


keep this Romeo stunt from her 
ens down 


mad! Listen at him raisin’ the dic! 

there.” 
Then—“‘Come down here, yo Cephas 

shouted. ¥ 

| “What on earth’s the matter, ¢ ephas: 

| came Tilly’s warm voice. ‘“W ait, I'll bring 4 


lamp.” 



























































No more sweltering rooms in summer 


or chilly rooms in winter! 


cA 


EVER again does your family 
need to toss sleepless through 
Never 


again shiver under the blankets in 


sultry summer nights... 


winter, with windows closed tight. 

An amazing heat-stopping lumber 
now makes possible home comfort and 
economy such as you have never known 
before! 

In summer it stands between the 
scorching rays of the sun and the cool 
shelter of the rooms inside. 

In winter it stands between the cold, 
biting winds outside and the cozy 
warmth of your home. It marks the end 
of dangerous draughts and penetrating 
dampness. 

No wonder home-makers everywhere 
have eagerly accepted it! In five short 
years, more than 80,000 homes have 
been built this modern way. This amaz- 
ing material is Celotex Insulating Lum- 
ber. It is made from the long, tough 
fibres of cane into broad, strong 
boards that resist the passage 
of heat and cold many timcs 
more effectively than wood 
lumber, masonry and other 
wall and roof materials. More 








atures all year ’round. It saves 
money .. . protects health, 


than this, Celotex also shuts out wind 
and moisture 
makes your house stronger. 

OW CELOTEX saves you money. 


Another reason for the tremendous 


. quiets sound. . 


success of Celotex is the great economy 
it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, it is 
not an extra item in the building. It adds 
little or nothing to the cost. There is no 
question about “affording Celotex.”” You 
can’t afford not to use it. 

For the proper use of Celotex in walls, 
ceilings and roof means that a smaller, 
less expensive heating plant, smaller 
radiators, will keep you comfortable. 


And year after year, Celotex will save 
about !4 of your fuel bill. 
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=o = : Name 
LINSULATING CUMBER Jj is 
© Street 
© 1926, The Celotex Co. ° City... 


it possible for every home, new 
or old, to enjoy comfortable temper- 


In using advertisements see page 6 


N amazing lumber now makes 


In houses already built, a big 
measure cf this comfort and econ- 
omy is being secured by lining at- 
tics and basements with Ce!otex. 
That helps a lot and costs but little. 

Look ahead! Now that Celotex 

has made insulation practical, heat- 
leaking houses are out-of-date. In justice 
to yourself and to your family, find out 
what this modern lumber offers before 
you build, buy or remodel. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices -n many principal cities 
See telephone books for addresses 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Limited; Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver 


Free Building Book 


Mail the coupon for a free copy of the fully illus- 
trated Celotex Building Book. It explains full) 
this great improvement in building progress. 
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The Celotex Company, Dept. M-89, G.H.~9-26 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


State 
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EVER before has it been possi- 
ble to secure a window shade 
like this! Stripes in a material that 


e 


will not sag or ruffle. 
woven right into durable Brenlin—a 
shade cloth that will wear and keep 
its beauty two or three times as long 


Self stripes 


as the ordinary kind! 

For Brenlin, striped or unstriped, is 
quite different from the ordinary shade 
It has none of the usual brittle filling 
of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out 
and leave unsight 
1 pit 


] > 
are 





ly cracks anc 
to 


holes 
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| against the light 
v. Tin icles Strong and flex 
Hout. BRENLI | 
has no fillin I! out- 
wea ’ 
nar i 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif 





The Brer 





eman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore 


Housel 
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1920 Good 








ripest 





ceepin 


a window shade 


Self stripes in 


durable Brenlin 





-woven linen, 


much like tightly 
Brenlin has weight and body enough 


ible, 
in itself to keep it always straight 


and smooth. It resists the constant 
the 


. « Biéilin — 


strain of rolling and unrolling, 


the long-wearing 
Ninpow Suave matenal 


DEALERS MAY ALSO BE 


, Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Md. 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, 








that will not sag or ruffle 











jerking and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it, as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its beau- 
tiful tints, applied by hand, resist fad- 
ing in the sun. 

Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a few 
cents more. Be sure to see the new 
Brenlin stripes before you select your 
window shade material. Compare it 
with any striped window shade you 
have ever seen. 

Samples free upon request. Write for 
them and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAs. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America’ 

i Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 

32 Fifth Avenue, Pitts burgh, Pennsylvania 

6th Street at Chelton Avenue, Camden, N. J. 
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SUPPLIED BY: 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., 
The Rainier Shade Co., 
The Florida Brenlin Co., 
D.N. GE. Walter & Co., 


St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Singing Women | 


old Tilly! 
she knew Milly had sneaked off | 
three, a dozen times to spoon with Hen 


Tilly, Maybe she'd cry and | 
not sing whe n 
two, 
Thompson. W hatever they called her, Tilly 
was Milly’s mother. But that very morning 
che had lied for Elvina the same as if she had 
been Milly. | lvina could do as much for her. 

“Lay still an’ keep your mouth shet,”’ said 
Elvina, getting up out of her bed and slipping 
her dress on over her gown. ‘“‘I’Il fix pa. 


oor | 





“How2” asked Milly eagerly. “Can you? 
How?” 4 

“Don’t vou butt in. You got to think « 
Tilly,” said Elvina. * ‘Lay still.” 

Milly, thinking of Tilly and keeping her 


mouth shut, lay still while Elvina crept down | 
the stairs. | 

“I'm here”’ she said shortly. A small | 
figure, she faced her father stonily. ‘What 
you Wé unt? 

“So,” said Cephas Rudd, sitting down as | 
if he were very tired. “So. You was the one, | 
was you?” | 

“What if I was?” asked Elvina, shaking her | 
black hair out of her challenging eyes. “‘I | 
ain't done nothin’ much.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Cephas,” interposed 
Tilly, setting her lamp on the table beside her 
husband, and drawing her flowered kimono 
closer about the elliptical curves of her un 
corseted figure. “what's eatin’ you? That old 
smelly pipe still?” 

‘Nothin’ much’?” 

‘Nothin’ much’ when 
some feller’s lap, huggin’ an’ kissin’ him!” 

“Elvina?” exclaimed Tilly unbelievingly. 
“Why, Cephas, the uirls "ve been in bed since 
nine o'clock, and sooner.’ 

“One of ‘em ain't.” 

“Well,” said Elvina calmly, 


repeated Cephas loudly. 
I seen you sittin’ on 


“what of it?” 


HE felt very cold, frozen, like the ice-cream 

Tilly had insisted on making last Sunday 
with ice brought clear out from the Center. The 
ice-cream in her mouth had felt no colder than 
she felt all over, inside and out. This wasn’t 
her, standing they It was just a dish of ice 
cream, waiting for pe to eat it. 





* ‘What of it?’ she says, the little fool! Who | 
was he? Who was he, I say? I'll make him | 
marry you or get measured for his windin’ | 
sheet.” 


cried 
“T won't 
I won't!” 


“Marry Hen Thompson? I won't,” 
Elvina then, melting in her fright. 
marry nobody. I won't marry Hen! 
she sobbed. 

“You won't? 
house, you—you 

“Now, you stop right there, ¢ ‘ephas Rudd!” 
lilly enfolded Elvina in her arms and con- | 
fronted her husband militantly. ‘Don’t you 
dare call our daughter no dirty names ‘she | 
ain’t never even heard before. What for you 
puttin’ on a Kast Lynne show, anyhow?” — 

“Would you uphold that girl of mine in 
spoonin’ like a—like them loose girls in -~ 
show o’ yourn?) What kind of a ma might I’ 
knowed a singin’ woman would make for Vinie! 
Hell!’ 

“Cephas,” said Tilly Rudd, quietly, 
wild ain't worth while. 


You will, or get out of my 


“talking 
We made our bargain 


with our eyes wide open, give and take. We 
ain't neither of us done so bad. You got to 
treat Elvina square; that’s the main thing 
now. Maybe you seen her kissin’ Hen. 


though I myself couldn’t believe it lest T seen 
it with my own eyes. But what if you did? 


When you was nineteen or twenty, didn’t 
\ . . . 7 . . 

ou never kiss no girls without there bein’ no 
call for vou to n arry em? Think back, ole 


timer, think back!” 


Cephas Rudd surve ved his wife thoughtfully, 
a rigs peace coming over him. “A few,” he | 
sald, faintly smiling behind his soft mustache. | 
“A few. The rest wouldn’t ’a’ cried about | 
havin’ to marry me. Go to bed, Vinie.”’ | 


ris s going to bed,” declared Tilly, leading | 
toward the stairs. “And that ain’t the 

nly place she’s going. T been thinking about 

* ever since I came. only I been too selfish | 
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Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 633, 5 
rooms and 
bath; many 
built-in con- 
veniences, 
Materials 


$1795 








Send for 
Book of 


200 Home 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 
It h the Gordon-V I yst f I plet 


plans, designed by skilled architects, lumber 


rial shipped direct to you from our own mills. Many built-in 

conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes 

p'anned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200, cus- 
tomers. Many write we save them up to $2,000, | 
Framing Lumber Cut and Highest Quality Material / 
Fitted at Mill Backed by our 20 year Satisfac- CC 


We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. Saves ex- 
pensive hand-sawing when 
build; no waste. Permanent, year- 
round homes; conform to all city 
building codes. 


tion Guarantee 


dows, trim, 
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Gordon-Van Tine Homes. 
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Easy to put up. 


put 


Free Estimates 
Send us your 
bills to figure 


Summer Cottages on any job. 
Well planne d. We quote 
3 to 5 rooms. freight paid. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTASBLISHEO 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


808 Case St. 


and building mate- 


We 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
stairwork, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels for one guaranteed price. 


You Can Even Do the Building Yourself 


The material is so accurately cut and the plans so easy 


This 5 
Room Home 






Plans! 


furnish all “Gord . 
ordon- 


Van Tine Homes” 

Shows floor-plans, photos, descrip- 
tions, modern homes, 4 to 10 rooms; 
bungalows, Colonial town and coun- 
try homes Also ask for Building 
Material Catalog 
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F YOU like to draw, here is your 
opportunity to find out how much 


talent you have. Test your natural 


sense of design, proportion, color, 
perspective, etc., with our simple 
scientific Art ‘Ability Questionnaire. Learn 


if your talent is worth developing, and how 
much training you will need. You will be 
frankly told what your score is 
Federal Students Are Successful 

Many Federal School students— girls as 
well as men are making $3500, $4000, 
$5000, and $6000 yearly. In commercial art 
work you can earn as much as a man of 
equal ability. Millions are paid yearly for 
illustrations and designs. Learn at home in 
spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticisms, and leads rapidly to practical 
work. By all means get this free test —send 
now for your Questionnaire. State age and 
occupation. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
270 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wittliftt Bed Braces 


PREVENT 


Creaky, Wabbly Beds 








Inv c d. | \ 
{ ire d d dey ¢ s es 
Bk age TRIAL OF FER 
If you ca t supy ly you, we will 
furnis Wi ttliff Br for ll y beds 

for free trial. S« iy post « 

NOTE: Many manufact s use Wittl Bec 
Braces standard equipment Your deal 
an supply WITTLIFF BRACES on your next 
bed r t ty st 

W k ces f w 1 and metal be 


The Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 
100 Superior-Thirtieth Bldg., Cleveland,O. 
———-—MAIL THIS NOW? 3-- 

Please send literature and free trial offer 
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This charming 





HARTMANN-SANDERS 
entrance, *1Q0° 


Happily blending rich dignity and 
warm hospitality, this entrance 
harmonizes perfectly with almost 
any type of architecture. 


Its turned urn, hand carved ros- 
ettes, classic entablature and tryd- 
eglyphs, fluted pilasters, raised 
panels, moulds and leaded glass 
—all are eloquently expressive of 
the artistic, and create a delightful 
ensemble. The entrance is built 


complete, ready to set in place. 
Scores of other Hartmann-Sanders 
entrances can be built toyour speci- 
fications, or ours. All are stabil- 
ized by patented Koll Lock-Joint 
Columns. They add value to any 
home far beyond their low cost. 


Investigate before you build or re- 
model. Address Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., 2160 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Eastern office and showroom, 6 East 
39th St., New York City. 


* Price F. 0. B. Chicago—without iron railing, lamps and hardware 


HARTMANN-SANDER 


PERGOLAS 
ROSE ARBORS 


GARDEN 
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with Oak Floors 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times overin pleasure 

to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 


Not expensive 


Different grades, all equally sound, will 
provide variety In appearance with maxi- 
mum economy. Lay Oak 
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Singing Women 


to want to let them go. Cephas Rudd, her 
j}and Milly are going to a boarding school and 
get an education. That’s where they’re 
going. 

| _Elvina paused on the stairs, her little hands 
| clasped tightly, palm to palm. To boarding 
|school! Oh! She was going away to a board. 
ing school! : 

| “Huh?” grunted Cephas interrogatively, 
| looking up as he sat leaning over unlac ing his 


shoes. 
| “That’s what I said. This very week, too, 
| Thursday. That’s what.” 


| “You think I’m made o’ money, that | 
should have three rooms built on like I prom- 
|ised you, buy you a player, an’ send them 
| girls to school, all this fall?” asked Cephas, 
|padding stocking-footed toward his bed. 
room. “I ain’t. Turn over, Tilly. You're 
| dreamin’.”’ 

‘When the girls are gone,” said Tilly sweetly, 
picking up the lamp and padding after her 
husband, “we won’t need no more room. And 
after all, why should we buy a player when we 
can maybe pick up a second-hand cab’net 
organ for a song?”’ 

Singing under her breath, she smoothed with 
a proud hand the rumpled sheets from which 
she had sprung when her husband returned. 

“You c’n blow out that lamp,” he said. 

Toward -the darkness that covered them, 
Elvina, crouching on the stairs, sent a happy 

| SIg a. ¥2 - ’ . 

| ‘Night, pa and Tilly,” she whispered. “Ma, 
she’s gonna make him send us to a boarding 
school!” 


ILLY, however, did not receive the news 
4V4 <6 jubilantly when it was told her in the 
morning. 

“Cripes, Tilly,” she said, pushing her chair 
back from the table with an irritated shove 
“me go to a boarding school when I’m almost 
E my second childhood? Just when I've got 





used to the country and like it like I pretended 
at first, you route me back to the sidewalks.” 
“Why, Milly,” said her mother, looking at 
her penetratingly, ‘“‘when we was on the road 
you was all the time wishing to go to school, 
and all such like.” 
| “To a co-ed school, yes, I never 
wanted to get no closer to a boarding school 
than I got readin’ boarding-school books, 
though—all about robbing pantries and climb- 
ing up and down outa second-story windows,” 
with a sly kick at 


mayl« 


|she finished irrepressibly 
| Elvina. 
After that she was very silent for an hour or 


two. .And then, as though to cloak the silence 
|she had created, she sang a great deal over 
everything she did. 

“Elvina,” said Tilly, putting a hand on 


both of Elvina’s shoulders and looking into 
her wide eyes that glowed with the excitement 
of the preparations for the coming exodus 


|“Elvina, when a woman sings like (al 
|she motioned with her head toward Milly 
| pinning wet stockings on the line when a 
woman sings like that, she’s happy. Or shes 
hiding something from some body Only when 
the somebody's her mother it can’t be did.” | 
“She knows I didn’t hug an’ kiss Hen, 
thought Elvina swiftly. ‘That's why shes 
|S ndin’ me to boarding school. So's she can 
send Milly away from Hen.” 
But aloud she only said, i! wisht I could sing 
| like she can, higher’n a bird. 
Irv.” said Tilly, going back to her wast 
l tub “You never know how grand you can 
| ne till you try.” ' 
“Be back and help finish in a litth while 
lcried Milly, putting her bobbed head in at 
the open door, as there fell upon the air tx 
loud and rhythmic sound of a sturdy engin 
“Here's Hen, come to take me to the ‘ enter 
to shop, like I called him up and asked him to 
“I didn’t hear you,” said lilly an azedly. 


“While I was at the barn?” 
“Yes!” Milly called back. 
“Take Elvina, too!” 
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More women than ever 
can afford Hart Schaffner & Marx coats 
with the new fall ’26 prices 


More styles, smarter styles, a greater fabric, fur and color selection, new 
prices you can easily afford. these are the important features of the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx women’s coats for fall 
The fan pleated coat illustrated combines a Hazel-tan French fabric with black 


wolf in an enveloping collar and deep cuffs. Many other striking coats for 
travel, sport, motoring, dress. Write for Style Book 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


London Paris 
Copyright 1926 Hart Schaffner & Marx 


New York 


Chicago 
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Singing Women 


Tilly dried her hands on her apron as she 
hurried to the door. But Milly had gone. 
For the rest of that morning the’ Rudd house 
was very quiet, except for the minor and inter- 
mittent humming of Tilly as she washed and 
ironed and baked. In the early a ternoon, 
however, Milly returned, her arms loaded with 
packages, and Tilly’s relief burst forth pal- 
pably. 

*You come back!” 

“Sure, did you think I'd eloped? Look 
what I bought.” 

\dmiring and exclaiming, Flvina and Tilly 
opened the bundles, and their contents were 


FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


divided by two. That Papa Rudd's money 
had slid from Milly ’s buttered lingers to pur 
chase these garments did not occasion Elvina : 


a single pang. This was getting ready to go 
to boarding school! 


i> \RLY Thursday morning everything wa 

* packed, the little trunk and suitcase wit 
l:lvina’s clothes, the larger trunk and suiteas 
with Milly's, the round leather box, which 
Klvina had viewed with such curiosity a few 
months before, with their joint supply of hats, 
Cephas Rudd was to take them to the city 
and the school ‘Tilly had selected for them to 
enter. She had made arrangements for their 
matriculation, capably, over the long distance 
phone. While Cephas was gone, Tilly was to 
stay at home to look after the cow she had 
sung into the barn. 

But as Cephas drove around to the front 
and started to load the baggage in the shiny 
car he had acquired since the day he drove his 
new wife home in a hired wagonette, another 
car with a sturdy engine came up the weed- 
grown, rocky hill. 

“Milly.” called Elvina, standing in the door 
way, “here's Hen Thompson, come to tell you 
cood by.” 

“No, he ain't,” said Milly, watching the tall, 
red-headed boy come timidly but bravely 
toward the house. ‘He ain’t come to tell me 
Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms good-by. Tilly, Tilly—" 

; ; mt - ‘ Running into her mother’s arms, Milly 
delicate gums and gives “off-color” teeth dazzling began to cry. 
: : . “There,” said Tilly evenly. ‘There, now, 
whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them honey. When was you married?” 
“That day!” 
That day you went to the Center? I 


’ F l 
That makes your teeth look 


“off color’? and invites 
decay and gum troubles 





(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


N a few days you can work a trans- Old-time methods fail in successfully thought so. Well Come in, Hen. Wait 
formation in your mouth this new combating it. Regardless of the care with them trunks, Cephas. There, honey, 
way. Dazzling whiteness will supplant you take now, your teeth remain dull— | there now!” 


Not even remembering that she had on a 
new silk dress and patent leather pumps, 
Klvina sat down on the doorstep. So Milly 


that “off-color” look of your teeth. your gums toneless. 


Your gums will become firm and take . 
as ‘ New methods remove it. 


on the healthy coral tint you envy. ; é onl 
) , . ; S . n *y wouldn't be going to 
Your Gums become Firm ke ——- : . -_ au . re vas. 
rwoa;re yw scnool, VAS i over { na 
FILM . ee the trouble maker ful dream And she had so yeart ed to se 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 


. mething } spread out at the foot 
Run your tongue across your teeth, Pepsodent, dental science has discov- on — ol rhe ey me ye 10 ~ 
- : . , Tho ol l \ ! new rooms on 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat. ered cffective combatants. Their action the hi rey a bulla three pk 
. , the house and buy a player. When oh, she 


is to curdle the film and remove it. Gums 


, did want to go to school! 
become firm and of healthy coral color. id Want LO go LO Scnoo 


That film is an enemy to your teeth 








—and your gums. You must remove it. ss . Come now, Milly, Hen's a good boy 
ra . What you see when that film is re- You got a good husband, if you wanted to bea 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices moved—the dazzling whiteness of your farmer's wile. even if I didn't want vou should 
and stays. It absorbs discoloration teeth—will delight and amaze you. marry so voung And vou'll be living right 
; and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off- Largely on dental advice, the world — 2€%t_(loor, almost. where we can borrow _ 
color” look. It is the basis of tartar. has turned to this method. A few days’ and Tort ‘. Villy was a very brave wipes 
Germs by millions breed in it, and they, use will prove its power beyond doubt. ms of her disappointment nie Bp 
wit! tartar. . if. 4 cause of pyor- M il th é o . eves an wel out vour compact! Ine Jn 
yor Mai e coupon. A ten-day tube will nd some rice an* old shoes! It’s all right, 
rhea and gum be sent you free. oney Mama'll sing ‘Here Goes the Bride 
leaden aaisiintias or vou, while pen Rudd and Her ~ e 
- ' vour thing jsten,. mama can stil sing: 
a 2” ! —~ Patorr 1 7 , i. hae a OD 
FI AY ta? reat 1 k REE P cl 1 ou'd oughta be abk lo = 
= _ ! ee Sa en ; “Oh, mama!” cried Milly. “Oh, aint you 
enem tt 1 | Mail Coupon for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | — the world’s best mama! 
1 10-Day Tubeto Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 4 _ “She sure is ” agreed Hen devoutly, swallow- 
You ! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY r ing some thing in his throat that seemed to 
ree | Dept 740, 1104S. Wabasb Ave., Chicago, lll., U.S.A 1 bother him more than his Adam's apple. 
; ‘ rere : He drew Milly out to the bridal coa “She 
! sure 1s 
' .Vame ; “Not the hat box,” said Tilly, as sh kissed 
RESTO y a a eee ; her daughter good-by again and agail W = 
“Se « Address p Hen. Get your hats out, Milly Leave th 
London Office: London, S. E. 1 ' ; "phat box. Elvina’s to take that! ; 
The Pepsodent Co., Led. Sydney, N.S. W., Australia Le eke men nennen-—mmmenes§ | — Elvina stood still in the doorway, trembling 
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Singing Women 


as she heard Then Tilly still meant to let 
her go to boarding school! Good old Tilly! 

“Ready, Vinie?” asked Cephas Rudd, seated 
at the steering wheel of his car wherein a 
suitcase, a trunk, and a round leather hat box 
were piled for a journey. “I'll get back soon’s 
I can, Tilly.” 

Elvina walked slowly out to her stepmother, 
who stood smiling and waving her apron in 
response to the colored handkerchief fluttering 
from the car jouncing down the hill. Till) 
turned her bright, tear-wet eyes toward her 
stepdaughter and held out her arms. Straight 
into them Elvina walked. 

“Mama,” she said, “now Milly’s married, 
I'd liefer stay here at home with you. You'll 
be lonesome, maybe.” 

Tilly Larkin Rudd smiled radiantly, wiped 
her eves, and shook her head. ‘Mamas like 
to have their daughters get married,” she said. 
“But mamas like to have their daughters go 
to boarding school better. It don’t seem so— 
fatal, somehow. I want you to go, like’s best 
for you, honey. It don’t make no difference 
if I’m lonesome.” 

Her arm about Elvina, she put her in beside 
her father. 

“When you're gone I'll sing the Doxology 
for you callin’ me mama!” she said. ‘When 
women sing, they’re happy. Or leastways 
they ain’t afraid to stand up and face their 
lot with songs and smiles. Some sing hymn 
tunes, some sing jazz tunes. Don’t make no 
difference, Vinie, what a woman sings so 
long as she sings.” 

Standing alone, Tilly Rudd waved her 
apron at the handkerchief fluttering from 
her husband’s new car—her stingy, sung-over, 
tractable husband’s new car. 

“Pa,” said Elvina when she no longer could 
see her stepmother, “let’s sing, like she wants 
us to. What c’n you sing?” 

“Me, Vinie? I dunno only one tune.” 

“How’s it go?” 

“I ain’t sung it in years, Vinie, but it goes 
like this. Le’s see, now.” He cleared his 
throat mightily. ‘Like this: 


“ ‘Ninety-nine bottles a-hangin’ on the wall, 
Ninety-nine bottles a-hangin’ on the wall! 
If one o’ these bottles should happen to fall, 
There'd be ninety-eight bottles a-hangin’ on 

the wall! 


“‘Ninety-eight bottles a-hangin’ on the 
wall,—”’ 


“Ninety-eight bottles a-hangin’ on the wall!” 
chimed in Elvina bravely. For she was just 
alittle girl, going far away from home, and 
she really wanted to cry. But she sang, 
bless her life, she sang! 

And so did Cephas Rudd, however it may 
have sounded to the birds. 

Singing women put songs in the hearts of all 
who know them 


Ten Dollars Transforms 
a Room 


C ont ied from page 100 


it could be removed and washed, down the 
middle of the rocker, and small panels at the 
top of the plain burlap screen. Burlap formed 


the cover j 


he t the table and, with strips of 
chintz, made gay runners for the ‘‘desk.”’ 

rhe furniture was toned down with walnut 
stain, but the bureau still shouted ““Bedroom!” 

€ glass was removed, runners hung crosswise 
over the ugly handles, some books. a lamp, and 
a candlestick, on the top, and behold a desk! 
The corner by the couch was bare, and that 
whole wall uninteresting. The despised mirror, 
Which formerly hung over the dresser, was 
Placed over the cupboard. 
; here was not a cent left for pictures. So 
ovely colored reproductions or sepia prints were 
cut from magazines and pasted on ordinary 
cardboard, and the total cost was $10.01. 











Make Your ‘Vacation Hours 
Comfy Rest Hours 


O we ever get all the rest we need? Summer vacations bring 
change of scene and relief from the daily grind and monotony. 
Brain and body gain new vigor, but to the feet comes an added 
strain. In summer, more than ever, for quiet hours of utter relax- 
ation you need the upbuilding aid of the Comfy Rest Hour. 
Summer or winter, the Comfy Rest Hour has become a daily 
health habit for thousands of women. They have found that there 
is no better way to throw off the burden of a fatiguing day than to 
let the feet revel in the soft, luxurious freedom of Daniel Green 
Comfys. Science says the whole body rests when you rest the feet, 
and the smooth fitting luxury of Comfy Slippers is a wondertul 
tonic for tense and tired nerves. 
Everywhere you will find Daniel Green Comfy Slippers the 
choice of fastidious women. Delicate satin for the boudoir, sott 
light felt- a wonderful protection for bare feet— or flexible leather, 
their beautiful colors and stylish designs appeal to refined, dis 
criminating tastes. 
Daniel Green Comftys may be obtained -at all the better ys 
shoe and department stores. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Elm Street 
Dolgeville New Yor 








| Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 








This famous trademark is your assurar 





of long wear and entire satisfaction. Look 
for it in the slippers you buy. ny repu- 
table dealer can buy genuine Daniel 


Green Comfys. If he offers a substitute, 
it is only to gain greater profit. 


In using advertisements see 


Shoes that Give Charm and Comfortto Active Feet 


BINE 


have impaired their 


from weak arches and 
gracetul carriage and the trim ap- 


out of ten women sufter 
pearance of their feet by wearing 


Many do 
hesitate to apply the right remedy 


improperly made 
Others 













shoes not know what is wrong 


because they do not know 
they now can obtain modish shoes that provide proper support 
Arch Shoes of to harmonize with 


with utmost foot comfort tor 


stylish 





Proven appearance 


every ensemble active women. 


Medical Profession and Foot Specialists 
Prescribe Proven Arch Shoes 


Proven Arch Shoes prevent and correct 


normal fe 


Built for 
rrect shape of the hu- 


foot troubles. 
et to conform 
man foot Crive supp« 


exactiv to the co 


rt where most needed to eliminate foot 


pains and aches, Permit natural unhampered spring in walking 








or dancing You couldn't put on a more comfort y shoe. 
Wear them to enjoy good health, calm nerves, a happy feeling 
of capability and the utmost in shoe life and hold-their-shape 
quality 
. . . 
How to Obtain Foot Comfort and Style 

The Proven Arch style book tells vou evervthing vou need to 
know to avoid or correct weakened arches Foot posture, car- 
riage, lotions, antiseptics, cleansing, nail trimming and shoe fit- 


ting, all are explained so you can understand and benefit trom 


the advice given The latest Proven Arch styles are fully illus 
trated and described Read this book, select a pair of Proven 
Arch Shoes and experience how they soothe and strengthen tired, 


aching feet. For your feet’s sake and your comfort and health 


yet this Free book and try a pair of these common sense, mo- 
dish shoes 
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That's but one of the time 
and labor saving uses of the 
. e Service Wagon! Saves 
ands of needless steps 
speeds and lightens housework. makes entertaining 
without a maid easy. Has 1()1 other uses! Endorsed 
by leading publications and thousands of housewives 


Better than a ma ne 
or Entertaining Without a Maid 
FREE : dereriptive photo-pamphiet and Special Offer 
ving all details 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS C 
D-900 Cunard Bldg. 
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Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


This complete and orginal } 
line includes both shields 
and complete enclosures 
with exclusive patented fea- 
tures. Made in many styles 
to add charm and comfort 
to any interior. They con- 
ceal radiators artistically 


















Many Openings in 
Fashionable Hotels, 


they reduce cleaning and 

damage bills. Without ob- Clu bs, Apartments, Everywhere 

ligation, learn more about : 
. 7OU can be a _ hotel hostess Opportunities 
7 _them by return mail. \ everywhere in fashionable hotels, clubs. apart- 
WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIF TIVE ment houses, for women of all ages Splendid 
FOLDER AND RULE. larie fine living, elegant surroundings, con- 
tact with people of wealth and refinement, in this 


i 


charm 


fascinatir profession that develops ne 
personality Previou experience unnecessary 
Our easy method of apecial instruction will equip 
you for a splendid position and good salary 


Nationwide Employment Service FREE 
SHIELDS » ‘AND | ENCLOSURES 





Get into this big, uncrowded fleld th 
with opportunities, diversion 


t teems 
and human interest 





-—<—— —— — om ee ee ee oe awis students everywhere are winning success¢ 
G.H.9-%6 CUT THIS COUPON NOW in this new profession for women. One stude nt 
a writes “I am hostess .nd manager of an apart- 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, ment house in a _ fashionable section—-salary 
5858 Manchester Ave.. St. Louis, Ma $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for 
° my girls and self.”’ Another says “I have a 
4-room apartment, a maid, and the management 
tee, .cccacndgsedincossccussscnnwesesadnesenses of 205 rooms, and a good salary—which has 
justified my buying a roadster.’ Write today for 
” 


FREE BOOK, “ Your Big Opportunity. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. D-2407 Washington, D. C. 
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The Fabric of Royalty 


(Continued from page 85) 


fealty to this tired-looking young man with the 
haunted eyes that twinkled so companionably 
at times. 

The eyes were twinkling now 


as the prince 

turned. “It looks,” he remarked, “‘as if ['q 
jolly well have to.” 

Then, as Binks stood ecstatically on one 


leg, he waved regally to the chair that stood 
by the fireplace opposite his own, a great 
armchair with a carved dragon crawling up 
its leg. 

“You have our permission to sit,” he told 
Binks with a sudden accession of dignity, 

After some hesitation Binks chose a broad 
ottoman, as being at once more suitable to his 
humble rank and much more nicely) adapted 
to his length of limb. He sat up very straight, 
rubbing the palms of his hands on the knees 
of his overalls. His gray eyes were bright and 
earnest, and the freckles stood out 
against a face pale with eagerness. 

“I—I never knew a prince before,” 
diffidently, 


brown 


he began 
“and I can’t quite remember—Do 


I say ‘Your Honor’ or ‘Your Excellency’ or— 
or ‘Your Reverence’?” 

“You might,” suggested the other, “say 
just ‘Sir.’ ‘Your Royal Highness’ is rather 
long.” 


“But I think I like it, though,” said Binks 
quickly. “Yes, I think I'll call you that.” 

“It’s really immaterial,”’ said His Highness 
as he lighted a cigarette; “‘but what am I to 
call you? 

“Well, you see, I I 
confessed Binks. 
we don’t use 


haven't 
“T would have 
them in America.” 


any title,” 
prob'ly, but 


The prince looked at him, and again a 
twinkle lighted his eyes. 
“Come, come! That won't do,” he cried. 


“Tf you are to be attached to our person, you 


must have a title, of course. Now what 
would you suggest?” 

“You—you mean you'll give me one? Any 
one I want?” 

“It’s quite customary under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Well,” Binks hesitated, his freckles fairly 


twinkling with his earnestness. ‘‘There’s a 


poem I always liked, something about ‘Noble 
lords and belted earls,’ you know. Only I 
don’t wear belts. Do you s’pose, now, you 


could make me a lord? 
‘As easily,” agreed His Highness lightly, “as 


anything. But you haven't told me your 
name.” 
Binks stood up very straight. “Binkshop 


Vaille Tennant,” he recited. 
“Henceforth we shall know you as Lord 
Binkshop,” announced Prince Charles Otto 


with royal condescension. 


S A ceremony it was a trifle disappointing. 

Binks had expected to kneel at least, but 

the title was evidently invested with all the pre 

rogatives of fiefdom, for his liege sovereign 
immediately addressed a request to him. 

“And now, my Lord Binkshop, you—you 
did say something about apples, didn’t you? 

His Highness’ tone was almost apolo- 
getic Binks’ heart swelled. Ah, those two 
re negades! 

“I know where I can get lots, and cookies, 
and maybe—” his eye flashed with high enter- 
prise “maybe, if cook isn’t looking, I could 
get a pie. 

His Highness’ eyes brightened, but he 
a royal hand in protest. ‘‘On no account, 
said sternly, ‘‘must you do anything to arouse 
suspicions of our presence here. Look here, 
you’re sure you can get back without being 
caught?” 

There was no twinkle now. Binks swallowed 
hard. “Yes, ma’am—sir—Your Highness, he 
guiped. “And I’m sure I can get bread ant 
butter, and milk—lots of it,” he added eagerly. 
“They're always running around after me wit 
milk, because it’s good for my leg. I'll give 
you all you want.” 


raised 
” he 




















Sonny can have his wagon in 4 1 few minutes 
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OW, with the amazing new “61” Lacquer Enamel is guaranteed. Jf you are not satisfied, 
Enamel, you can finish not only toys, but your money will be returned. 
furniture, woodwork and floors so that “61”’ Lacquer is madejn fourteen rich enamel col- 
they will dry in thirty minutes. And no matter ors: Red, Orange, Yellow, Light Blue, Rich Blue, 
what your experience with quick-drying finishes, the Light Gray, Dark Gray, Light Olive, Light Green, 
beautiful “61” Lacquer Enamel does brush easily. J¢ Dark Green, Brown, Ivory ,W hite, Black; also Clear. 
works and flows freely without showing laps or brush Free Can or 61’? Lacguer ENAMEL 
marks and is so easy and simple to use. Send ten cents to cover packing and mailing cost and we will 
Thedurability of “61 ” Lacquer Enamelis extreme; send youa quarter-pint can of any color of «*61’’ Lacquer Enamel 
it dries with a tough, hard film that will not crack, you select from the above list. Only one free can to any one person. 
chip or peel. And it is waterproof! Like ¢gure the surface and Rat sey — ee ra st 
wee Xe ave th il avon? © Specified by architects, and sold by the better paint and 
all — Varnish Products, “61” Lacquer &=— 


hardware dealers everywhere. 
>ratT & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian Address: 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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is the transparent floor finish in clear and 
colors, which stands the “hammer test. 
You may dent the wood but the varnish 
won't crack. For nearly forty years it has 
I withstood the utmost in foot tra fic on floors. 
The world walks on Bl ” Floor Varnish. 
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but a delicious dinner will be ready on time! 





One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel gives you a 
choice of any measured and controlled oven heat for 


any kind of oven cooking or baking 


Unless the Regulator has a RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 


ee 





the day~ 


ORAIN Oven Dinners, cooked without watching while you’re 
miles away, give you hours of leisure to use as you please. 
You can have whole afternoons for church, lodge or club 
affairs, for shopping or recreation, if you own a Gas Range 
with a Lorain Self-regulating Oven. 


The Lorain (Red Wheel) Oven Heat 
Regulatormeasuresthe oven heat and 
automatically maintains the right 
temperature for any length of time. 


The Red Wheel enables you to leave 
the kitchen while foods are cooking 
intheoven. Itfrees you from “oven 
watching” and insures perfect results 
with all oven-cooking. 


If you want more time for other ac- 
tivities, join the thousands of happy, 
modern women for whom the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator has solved the 
“time problem”. But be sure that 
your new Gas Range has the Red 
Wheel of the Genuine Lorain, the 


Original Oven Heat Regulator, the 
choice of more than eighteen hun- 
dred schools and colleges that teach 
domestic science. 


Gas Companies and Good Dealers 
everywhere sell “RED WHEEL” Gas 
Ranges with Lorain Self-regulating 
Ovens—for cash or on easy terms. 


The Lorain Regulator reacts immedi- 
ately to the slightest change of oven 
temperature. It is accurate, depend- 
able,durable. The Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator is completely made and 
unconditionally guaranteed by 
AmericanStoveCompany. Accept no 
imitation. Look forthe Red Wheel. 








Look for the RED WHEEL 
EN Gas is not avail 


able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel pro 

you use an oil stove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
aclean, odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking 
utensil 


HIGH SPEED O11 BURNER 

















AMERICAN STOVE CO.,829ChouteauAve.,St.Louis,Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves for use 
where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these 
These famous Gas Ranges are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
NEW PROCESS 
CLARK JEWEL 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of Lorain “Time 
and Temperature’’ Recipes for Oven-baked 
Steak and Onions Dinner. Print name and 
address plainly. 
Name — 
Street 


City 


State —— 



































The Fabric of Royalty 


Prince Charles Otto regarded him with new 
interest. , 

“J trust,” he said severely, ‘‘that you are 
not taking advantage of your princ e’s need 
to dodge own responsibility in the 
matter.” ; 

“Qh, no,” said Binks in some embarrass 
ment, “but I'd really be awfully obliged if you 
could drink two glasses. I feel so stuffed most 
of the time. It’s awful special milk, with a 
blue label, Your Highness, and I can get it in 
a pitcher, ‘cause lots of times I bring things 
here to eat. So that’s all right.’ 

“Pm afraid you are cunning beyond your 
years, my Lord Binkshop,”’ said the prince. 

Binks stood on one leg and wriggled his 
elbows with delight at the splendid ring of his 
new title. 

“Shall we say bread and butter—two slices 

milk, and an- apple, at your usual lunch- 
time?” continued His Highness. 

Binks beamed. *‘That'll be pretty soon now. 
Ican hear when the milk wagon stops. That 
always reminds them that I need lots of nour- 
ishment. And now, Your Royal Highness,” he 
suggested happily, * ‘wouldn't you like me to 
show you the—the castle? _ And you can pick 
out the royal bedchamber.’ 


N THE gloom of the hallway Binks paused 

with a new impulse of hospitality. “Per 
haps,” he said, “you'd like to look at the pic- 
tures as we go. This is the prince I told you 
about. His name is Frederick George Louis 
and he was a very brave man. He died fighting. 
That’s his motto over the fireplace, ‘We never 
turn our backs.’ I think,” cried Binks in a 
lyric burst, “it’s the finest motto I ever heard, 
and I—I know you're just like that,” he fin- 
ished in a small voice. 

Reverently and very secretly he brushed 
his cheek against the empty sleeve that hung 
so still just by his head. Then he wondered 
again if Prince-Charles Otto was listening, for 
he did not answer at all. He was staring hard 
at the portrait of Frederick George Louis—so 
hard that he seemed to be looking through 
and beyond it. 

“And all the Pelham men have been like 
that,” Binks went on, glowing in his réle of 
feudal bard. ‘“‘All brave, honorable men—all 
‘cept one maybe. Now, that one over the 
landing, with the high. white collar and long, 
white hair is Augustus George Pelham. When 
the British soldiers wanted to live in his house 
he set fire to it and burned it down right before 
their eyes. And I call that being pretty brave, 
too, don’t you, Your Highness?” 

“Very brave indeed, my Lord Binkshop.” 
agreed Charles Otto. But though the words 
were cordial, his eyes were somber. The 
newly-made peer wondered anxiously if he 
were boring his royal guest. ( 

“Well, I guess you'd rather go to your roo— 
your chamber,” he decided hastily. “I'll show 
you 

But Charles Otto was not waiting to be 
shown. He was going straight up the dark, 
winding stairs ahead of Binks, as if he knew 
just what he meant to do. Down the wide 
balcony, past the rows of studded oak doors, he 
went, until hc came to the windows opening on 
a veranda at the back of the house. There he 
stood for a long time. ve ry still, looking off 
across the wo idland slope to the stream that 
stimmered through a valley golden with cow- 
slips. The old house seemed very cool and 
quiet and dark by contrast with that gay, 
simmering world bevond. ‘ 

Finally Charles Ot 
Were very tired, ar 
hand on the knob 

“It’s no LOK 
him quickly. 


Otto shut his eyes as if he 
id turning slowly, he put his 

of the door behind him. 

1, Your Highne ss,’ Binks told 
“That one’s been locked ever 


since. But ther are lots of others.” 
cut in His Highness. 


He did not entirely turn around, and his 
voice was low 


that made 
His Highne 


“Ever since? 


but there was something in it 
Binks jump. It was almost as if 
Ss were afraid of something. 








Makes 
Kids Husky 
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The Fabric of Royalty 


“Why, ever since—Oh, I guess I didn’t tell 
you about that. Ever since young Mr, Pelham 
went away. He—he went kind of sudden 
It was funny, too, because he had just got 
home from college. But my father neve 
told me much about him.” 

“Perhaps,” hesitated Charles Otto, still very 
low, “it was because he was—the exception.” 

“Sir?” said Binks, blinking. 

“You said they never turned their backs— 
the Pelhams—except one. He was the one” 

“Well,” Binks’ manner was regretful, “| 
guess he did turn his back. And when his 
father heard, my father says, he locked this 
door and threw away the key. And then, that 
night, he died. It—it killed him—the thing 
his—” 

“No.” His Highness spoke with a hoarse 
sharpness. ‘“‘Not that! He had been ill fora 
long time!” 

Binks stared. “Oh, well, of course you must 
have known all about them, to be coming here 
to stay,” he said at last. ‘Well, there’s the 
milk wagon. I’d better go now. You said 
milk and bread and apples, didn’t you? And 
say, Your Highness, the cookies are awful good 
this time.” 

Although he waited patiently, there was no 
response. 

“Well—all right,” Binks said vaguely at 
last, and turned. r 

His Highness stirred, as if rousing from a 
bad dream. ‘You'll remember, Lord Bink- 
shop,” he said hastily, ‘“‘no one must know—no 
one. Better not come back if any one’s about.” 

“I'll tell you what,” Binks stopped, eyes 
wide, elbows wriggling with the romance of his 
inspiration. ‘‘If I see any one, I’ll—I'll sing 
very loudly, like the jester when Richard the 
Lion-Hearted was in the tower.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea,” agreed 
Charles Otto. 


HERE was some delay about assembling 

His Highness’ lunch. Mrs. Bennet, the 
housekeeper, was of a suspicious nature ‘and 
stoutly insisted upon Binks’ draining one whole 
glass of milk before allowing him to escape 
with the rest 

Binks had hardly stepped into the open 
space beyond the hedge before he realized that 
something had gone wrong. A man in uni 
form was advancing cautiously upon the house 
through the lane of lilac and willows that ran 
along one side. The new Lord Binkshop’s 
blood ran cold. If Prince Charles Otto should 
show himself! Now—now—the signal! 

It was in rather quavering tones that he 
gave voice to his warning. He should, of course, 
have chosen something rich in heroic tradition 

“Scots Wha Hae,” for instance, or “Will Ye 
No Come Back Again?” But his extremity 
was great. Binks caught at the first thing 
that came to mind—an utterly forbidden bit 
of doggerel from the repertoire of the chaulleur 


“Oh, it ain’t-a-gun-a rain no more, no more. 
It ain’t-a-gun-a rain no more. 
But how in the heck 
Can I wash my neck 

If it ain’t-a-gun-a rain no more?” 


The uniformed figure in the lane whirled. 
Binks almost dropped his tray in his relief 
Not to have recognized that trim, gray tunic, 
those glossy boots! Binks had always consid- 
ered their wearer splendid enough to figure as 
the hero of the most thrilling of romances In- 
voluntarily he threw up his head stiffened his 
shoulders, and clicked his heels as nearly to- 
gether as the brace on the right ankle would 
yermit. 

“Why, hello, Bunny!” he yelled and beamed 
hospitably. ; ' 

The tall young man with the stripes 0 4 
lieutenant of the state police grinned, too, as he 
lightness remark- 
able in so big a young man. But he eyed Binks 
as if he wished him elsewhere. P 

“My lunch,” Binks explained, a trifle out of 
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| The Fabric of Royalty 


countenance as the young lieutenant’s eyes 


focused on the generously loaded tray, a 
I quite often bring it here.” . 
Phough Binks’ tone was light. his eyes were 
not quite steady, and his receding color left 
his freckles high and dry. Of course, the 


prince had nothing to fear from Bunny, but he 
had said, ‘‘No one must know—no one.” 

“Oh, and Bunny,” pursued Binks with des 
perate guile, “‘my scooter that you fixed goes 
faster than ever.” 

“Fine!” said Lieutenant Bunstead rather 
grimly. “I wonder whose automobile I'll by 
dragging you out from under tomorrow,” 

Binks had put his tray down to caress thy 
shining buckle of Bunny’s belt. It was funn 
how different he felt about Bunny and th 
prince. Bunny, now—why, there was nothing 
Bunny was afraid of or couldn’t do; but 
Bunny did things for you. 
Charles Otto. 

“Binks,” said Lieutenant Bunstead abrupth 
“have you seen any one come in here today?” 
Binks’ scalp crinkled, then he heaved a 
huge sigh of relief. Incontrovertibly he had 
nct seen any one come in 

‘No sir,” he said very loudly, but he was 
glad he had put his tray down. It is hard to 
keep dishes from rattling when your hands 
shake. 

Bunny looked at him steadily for a moment 
before he took him by the shoulders and faced 
him about. Binks stood very straight, but his 
freckles twinkled out from an ashen face. It 
might have to be a lie now, and he didn’t want 
to lie to Bunny. 

“Binks, old man, what’s on your chest?” 

Bunny's voice came from far away, for it was 
at this moment that the thing happened that 
was almost Binks’ undoing. Under Bunny's 
arm was a paper folded so that only one head 
line showed. It seemed to Kinks 
that he must be screaming that headline aloud 
“Prince Charles Otto Believed in This Vicinity 
Seeks Rest and Seclusion.” Binks felt his 
whole head flush hot. He knew he would 
never be able to lie to Bunny if he should under 
stand and ask him. But how was it that old 
song went, the one that made your eyes fill and 
your throat swell? 


: ) well, 
You did things for 


as he stared 


“What matter wife and child to me? 
My emperor, my emperor—in prison!” 


Bunny, who had been watching him cur 
ously, suddenly turned the paper and glanced 
at the headlines. For a moment he reflected 
with narrowed eyes; then he loosened Binks’ 
shoulders and turned away. 

‘Never mind, buddy,” he said quietly. “It 
doesn’t matter.” 


INKS waited until, whistling loudly, Bunny 

passed out at the front gate and crossed to 
his side car. Now he would go on down the road 
to headquarters, and he would not pass again 
until almost dinner time. That was all right 
then. Shakily Binks picked up his tray and 
sped toward waiting royalty. 

He found the prince again in the great salon 
When Binks entered, he was standing very 
stifily, facing the door, one hand resting, with 
knuckles bone-white, upon the table before 
him, the other in a pocket which bulged ab 
normally When he saw Binks, he laughed, a 
quick, short laugh, and sat down abruptly at 


the table. Binks wondered why his hands were 
trembling. 
“Well?” asked the prince. 


“It was only a policeman I know,” Binks 
explained cheerfully. ‘‘He asked had I seen 
any one come in here, and I said, ‘No 
hadn't. Say, I’m awful glad I didn’t have to 
lie.” 

The prince looked at him strangely. 

“So am I,” he said, almost as if he were sur- 
prised that it was so. Then he looked with 
pathetic interest at the tray. ; 

“Now,” suggested Binks hopefully, “don’t I 
stand behind you and—and hand you things? 

“My dear Lord Binkshop,” said His High- 























The F'abric of Royalty 


“in less time than you can imagine, there 
will be nothing to hand.” 

It was almost true. _ Already Charle S Otto 
was handing himself things, quite as e:1.ci¢ nthy 
ys if he were not a prince, accustomed i 
myriads of liveried servitors behind his seat. 

up on one of the armchairs by 


| inks curled 
the fireplace and wi itched the feast in a gentle 


ness, 


glow of self approbation. : ; 

“Of course, he wasn’t looking for you any- 
how. Bunny hunts thieves and things—not 
princes. My papa re ad me this morning about 


some men playing cards and shooting some one 
in a house down the road.. I guess maybe 

A timber creaked just outside the door. The 
srince turned in his chair, something stealthy 
ind cat-like in the movement. Again his hand 
disappeared in the pocket that bulge d. ‘ 

“That's ne thing, Your Highness,” Binks 
issured him. ‘There are always noises here, 
like people valking around and talking. I 


Jon't guess ll have to shoot.” He sighed 
1 bit regretfully. “I bet your enemies will 
never find you here. 

“T wonder he went on dreamily, ‘what 


there is about princes that makes them diler- 
ent from common people. I'm not so very 
brave, Your Highness. That's because of my 
leg and not going to school with other boys, 
Bunny says. I have to make believe I'm not 
ifraid lots of times when I’m honestly scared 


to death; but when I think of you, and how 
your enemies killed the king and took vour ‘ 
throne and tried to kill you, I—why, I feel just 
like Jeanne ci’ Arc, or Ivanhoe, or some one 
like that That's because you're Prince 
Charles Otto, and 


I BROKE off abruptly. Charles Otto was 
on his feet. his face tightened into a scowl 


ing mask, one hand in the coat pocket, the 
ther supporting his weight as he leaned across 
the table. Binks squirmed about in his chair 


In the doorway stood Bunny. Except that 
his right hand rested casually at the gun in his 
belt, he stood deferentially at attention. His 
blue eyes were clear and steady as he addressed 
the prince 

“My humblest respects, Prince Charles Otto, 
lias the Slim Prince, alias Benton the Slicker.” 

Binks listened with reverent attention. Alias, 
now—That must be some lofty foreign title. 
But what could Bunny have to say Prince 
Charles Otto? 

“Ah,” breathed 
straight and still 
tenant Bunstead 
creaking.” 

“TL hope Your Highness will excuse me. I did 
take the liberty of listening for a moment. 
Otherwise | not have been able to ad 


His Highness and stood 
and white, looking at Lieu 
“So it was not just a board 


might 


dress you by—by your proper title. And I 
have an important message for Your Hich 
ness.” Bunny, too, was pale, and intent of 
eve, and although he stood quite still, he was 
breathing quickly “It will be best for vou 
to come with me immediately.” 
_ “Ah?” said the prince again, He was smil 
Ing now, a crooked smile, as if at something not 
entirely funny ‘And if I don’t?” 

“IT don't think Your Highness will refuse.” 


answered Lieutenant Bunstead steadily. ‘The 
consequences would be too distressing to —to 
your most loval subject.” 

Although the two men continued to look 
into each other's « yes, it was almost as if both 
had turned to glance at Binks, standing there 
wide-eyed and intent. 

‘They left him, Bunny, both of them,” al- 
most sobbed Binks. ‘‘“The prime minister and 
Captain Royle—and he’s wounded.” 

There was an instant’s silence before Bunny 
said quietly, “You see for yourself. And Your 
Highness will let me advise you to remove the 
= hand from the pocket? Thank you. 

Charles Otto’s hand was visibly tre mbling 
as he picked up a cigarette from the table and 
lighted it. “Asa matter of curiosity,” he said 
unsteadily, “we might parley. How did you 
come to look for me—for us—here?” . 
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The Fabric of Royalty 


“Well, Your Highness,” said Bunny, and for 
the first time he permitted himself 
“IT knew something of your—your 
relations with the Pelhams.”’ 

“Ah?” murmured the prince again, and the 
ash of his cigarette grew to a long, gray penci 
as he stared at the floor. “Siebert and Royle” 
he asked at last without looking up : 

Bunny's eyes twinkled, but his tone y 
respectful. “Your Highness can set his mind 
at rest. The gentlemen are traveling, quit 
safe, under escort worthy of their—er—thei 
rank and reputations.” 

Binks was proud of them both, standin 

here so straight and brave and polite—pr yl 
and quite shivery with excitement. It 
just like a scene from “Ivanhoe” or “J 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 

“It’s all right,” he assured the prince: 
dially. “If Bunny says they’re safe, they ar 
And you'll take the prince where it’s safe. too 
won't you, Bunny? You see, I feel kind 
responsible for him.” 

“You haven't anything on me, son,” said 
Bunny heartily. Then he turned again to t} 
prince. *‘l am instructed by my government 
to escort Your Highness to a—a more fitting 
establishment until certain formalities are dis 
posed of. Leven have with me a trifling gift of 
er—jewelry, provided by my thoughtful govern 
ment. I wonder—would Your Highness rather 

“We shall be most grateful,” put in Charles 
Otto with a quick glance at Binks, “if you will 
keep them for us until a more suitable 
occasion i” 

“Well, since that’s settled,” suggested the 
young lieutenant cheerfully, ‘shall we start? 

“On one condition,” replied Charles Otto 
He looked slowly about the great room, with 
the coat of arms over the carved fireplace, and 
the chairs and tables and tapestries which 
the first Pelhams had brought with them from 
England. Then, though there was something 
almost pleading in the eyes he turned upon the 
young officer, he drew himself up proudly 
“For reasons which you will readily under 
stand,”’ he went on, ‘“‘we prefer to preserve 
our incognito. Can’t you manage the thing 
on that basis?” 

“I think I can promise you,” Bunny spoke 
very gravely, ‘‘that our business can be carried 
on entirely—say, under the name of Benton 

‘In that case,” agreed His Highness, ‘‘we are 
quite ready to trust our person to your escort.’ 
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BINKS was delighted that these two, his 
most distinguished friends, should hav 
reached so amicable an understanding, but sud 


denly he was feeling very desolate 

“Well, Your Highness,”’ he said, in a voice 
which he hoped did not betray the lump in his 
throat, ‘“‘well, Bunny can take lots better care 
of you than I can. But I—I never had a prince 
before, you know, and we were just beginning 
to get acquainted, weren’t we? Do I—do I 
kiss your hand?” 

Charles Otto came over to him where he 
stood, very high-headed and solemn 
eyed. He took the small, brown fist clenched 
al Binks’ sick and shook it pravi ly 

“Our gratitude for your loyal services Is 30 
great, my Lord Binkshop,” he answer |, and 
weary as his face was, his smile was very 
warming, “that we prefer to shake hands And 
now, Lieutenant you will doubtless wish us 
to precede you.” 

Binks watched the two men down the e 
arched avenue to the great iron gate—Bunny 
very alert and straight in his smart unttorm, 
His Highness, shabby and walking with a 
weary limp. Any one who didn’t know might 
have taken Bunny for the prince 


lm 


But Binks 
knew better now. It was the way they made 
you feel inside that made princes 
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Out there among the lost chances, with 
ho had never been created. 
e hadn't always known wealth. 
ember her father when he had 
ind a shovel. They'd lived in 
he was five, most of her play 
mates had been half-breeds or Indian children. 
here had been times when she had gone hun 
That was when my father was al 
famous for healing people, not 
hings from them. So if it came 
traditions were out of sight more 


be? 
the childrer 
And ther 
She could re 
wielded a p! 
a cabin. ‘V1 


MY .. 
ready famous 
for snatching 
to worth, m 

worthy than hers. 

“Words!” 1 told her. 

She released my hand. I feared she was 
about to leave me. If she had, in my obtuse 
ness I should have done nothing to stop her. 
But she could not tear herself away. She com 
menced her restless wandering. She no longer 


picked things up simply fingered them caress 
ingly, as though she loved them for no saner 
reason than that they belonged to me. I 


longed to rush to her, to feel her lips pressing 
mine. The memory of that first kiss on the 
river stabbed and stabbed. I dared not glance 
at her, but listened acutely to her movements. 
If she would only go! Her delaying was as 
much an agony as her absence. 

She had ceased moving. “You wrote this!” 


Her voice st le to me accusingly , 3 judge d 
her to be standing near my desk. 
There followed an interval. Then, “I've 


read it.” 

Her voice sprang into clamor like a chime of 
bells. She was holding the letter which I had 
not dared to send her. If she was laughing, 
she was also erving 

Iran to her. Thinking I planned to snatch 
the pages, with stealthy swiftness she caught 
them to her breast. She turned, eves closed, 
tiptoeing against me. 

“Timmy, are you never going to?” 

My lips were salt with tears—my own, 
well as hers. 


Ss 
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“THER! . That's enough,” she coaxed 

a dozen times. At last she said, “If vou 
don't stop I shall think you don't respect 
me,’ 

Even then I refused to remove my arm from 
about her waist. “Suddenly I feel rich,” I 
told her. 

“You're going to be.” 

To distract me from kissing her, she began 
to plan my career. I must become a novelist. 
She had always longed to be a novelist’s wife. 
We would discuss my plots, and she would give 
me pointers. We would have a little house in 
a fashionable part of London. 

“Steady! That costs money.” 

“But such a little house, darling. We'll 
have to live somewhere.” 

She commenced to furnish the little house 
in exquisite style. The dining-room should be 


in old oak, with paneled walls and Dutch 
paintings. My library should be in red 
lacquer. Our bedroom in marquetry. We 
would be very saving as to servants. We 


would start with only four; the butler could 
be my valet. And then, as for the car, we'd 
drive it ourselves. 

“But all this costs money.” 

“I know, darling, but you're so impatient. 
We shall earn the money by entertaining 
During the season all the publishers and 
crilics—every one who counts—will be our 
Buests, 1 shall dress perfectly for them. 
London’s so near Paris, You'll let me know 
beforehand the ones on whom you wish me to 
make an impression; [ll seat them beside me 
and make eyes at them. You won't mind 
my making eyes, will you—not when it’s 
done to help you?” P 

“But how will feeding people make money?” 

Your novels, big silly. They'll sell’ by 
thousands. You've not made money yet 
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(Continued from page 55 


because you've had no woman to help vou. 
And then you've not felt the necessity. Till I 
came,” she coded the white serpent of her 
arm about my neck, “vou had no one to inspire 
you.” 

“But what grounds have vou for believing 
in me?” 

Pushing m\ face till our noses collided, she 
gave me the lips she had forbidden. 

“What other grounds?” 

While she cooed to herself, I compared the 
opulence she had painted with the dinginess 
of my bachelor surroundings. No woman to 
inspire me—of course, that was the reason 
Curious that other bachelors hadn't made the 
same discovery—.\iken, for instance. How 
was it possible to do anything but gropx 
when the more exciting half of life remained a 
mystery? But with Fay always beside me, 
what a host of new ideas would kindle in m\ 
imagination! Every day a fresh emotion. ‘The 
whole of life emotionalized. I had only to 
record our progressive feelings as they unrecled 
themeelve I'd call the book What would 
I call it? 

“Darling, the world’s become too lovely 

We were standing by the window as she 
said it, gazing down into the white-flagged 
court-vyard, where barristers, bewigged and 
gowned, bustled back from pleadings to their 
chambers. Beneath their arms they carried 
portfolios bulging with papers. But we were 
in a mood to see only poetry, oblivious to 
criminal treacheries which emploved the wits 
of this busy nest of spiders. For us at that 
moment there was no more death, neither sor 
row nor crying. Plane-trees flirted their leaves 
in the May sunshine From the river a 
mischievous wind came in gusts. Children were 
playing. The roar of Fleet Street close at hand 
sent up an incessant music. We had become 
possessed of the faith that removes mountains 
Every diflicultvy had melted because we loved. 

“Darling,” she harped on the endearment, 
“if you make me much happier, my heart 
will break.” She laughed tinglingly, flickering 
her lashes against my cheek. “It'll burst like 
a tire that vou’ve blown up too much.” 

Perhaps tenderness had reached the point 
of satiety. Perhaps instinct warned us that 
we should be more alone in a crowd. She 
was waiting for me, though she had not said 
it, to suggest something. I came to the rescue 
with a prosaic statement. 

“Do vou know, I haven't had lunch.” 

“Not had lunch!” 

“Nor vet much breakfast.” 

“But why on earth?” 

“Couldn't. ‘Too anxious.” 

“Poor darling.” She twined her arm in 
mine, urging me to the door. “Let's hurry.” 

“One more before we can't,” I begged. 

“You baby!” 

“But don’t vou like it?” 

“T adore it.” 

Out in the open with strangers’ eves upon 
us, our secret became less a burden. As she 
tripped beside me, we cast each other slanting 
glances. “Mine,” hers assured me, and mine 
assured her, ‘*Mine.”’ 
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HEN started a period of dreaming that 

might have dawdled on forever, had not 
circumstances plaved a hand. Whenever she 
could elude her family, she came to me. All 
my waking hours were consumed in listening 
for her summons. Sometimes her messages 
were brought by her maid. Sometimes they 
were delivered in telegrams. More rarely she 
was her own messenger. In what odd and 
strangely assorted places we met—at_ her 
dressmaker’s, at Poets’ Corner in the Abbey, 
in Kensington Gardens beside the statue of 
Peter Pan! The secrecy with which our love 
affair was conducted lent an illicit and en 
fevering zest. We crept like fugitives through 





C }RETFULNESS 


—often caused 
by baby’s little 


clothes 


HE cry of your tiny baby 

—it is his protest. Tight, 
matted wool about his chubby 
body—how uncomfortable! 

A harsh, stiff edge on his once 
so fluffy shirt chafing the tender 
folds of his fat little neck—that 
is real suffering! And rough, 
scratchy diapers may irritate 
almost beyond endurance. 

Rubbing mats and shrinks soft 
woolens. And the free alkali in harsh 
soap clings so firmly to fabrics that 
it resists rinsing. Wherever baby’s 
garments touch, this strong chemical 
cruelly irritates and chafes. 

Wash baby’s diapers, his wee wool- 
ens, his dainty dresses all in Lux. 

There is no harmful free alkali in it. 
You know Lux won't injure anything 
that pure water won't injure! Lux 
leaves diapers fresh and sweet—sooth- 
ing to baby’s tender skin. With Lux 
there’s no rubbing to mat or shrink 
wee shirts and 
bands. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


Ke. p baby's bottles 


sweet and clean—safe 


with Lux! 
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hese 
lovely blankets afford 
every desirable quality 
of comfort and decorative 
beauty 





ENWOOL 


Blankets “°°” 


In homes of good taste, blankets 
are as carefully chosen as are the 
draperies or other decorations. 

The lovely, soft tones of Ken- 
wood Blankets are designed es- 
pecially to meet this need of 
delicate color in the bedroom. 

Pure, new wool, woven and 
finished by the Kenwood meth- 
od to give ExTRA warmth with 
the effect of light weight. 


PURE 


Lustrous satin ribbon ends. 
Sizes 72 x 84 and 60 x 84. 


Kenwoods Are More Than 
Decorative Blankets 

bed with a Kenwood 

under the counterpane. Sleep under 

the Kenwood two or three nights. It 

will be a revelation of sleeping comfort. 


Make up the 


Ideal Equipment for the Boy or Girl 
Leaving for School or College 
The 72 x 84 Kenwood Style B Blan- 
kets, which sell at about one-third less 
than the above. Of pure wool, warm 
and unusually serviceable, but without 
the decorative refinements of Style A. 
Distinguished by the labels. With 
either, the Kenwood Quality insures 


years of wear long after ordinary 
bl inkets must be re pl aced 
k wood Produ s 
Depart Sto ft 





wit! hart showing Blanket Bla 
ket ches, he und Bath Robes, together 
with name of nearest deal t 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. K, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd., 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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a world so volcanic moment it 
might erupt 

Mr. Wendover was the Vesuvius whose ac- 
tir It dreaded. There he crouched 
the sky-line of our courtship, unaware of our 
betrayal of him, yet always threatening to 
overwhelm us. His preparations for his daugh 
ter’s social launching were in themselves 
intimidating. He brought to his task the same 
aggre energy which had enabled him to 
millions while others were struggling 
or food and shelter. He would not have varied 
his tactics had he been introducing a new tooth 


that at any 


against 


~Siv¢ 


amass 





paste to the attention of the public; he believed 
in the power of advertising. It was a wonder 
he did not bill-board England with his matri 


monial offerings. He did the next best thing 


Lhe morning following Fay’s visit to me 
at the Temple, almost the first news my eve 
lighted on in the Daily Mail was an item 
announcing that Daniel Wendover, the inter 
nationally known multi-millionaire, had rented 
Lord Daeganstan’s town residence. From 
then on, during the next two months, his 
name was rarely absent from the press 


The climax in this campaign of self-adver 
tising was reached with the sensational an 
nouncement that Mr. Wendover, multi 
millionaire, father of the world’s most marriage 
able maide n, had bought a half-interest in 
Lord Daeganstan’s racing-stable and become 
his partner on the turf. This meant much 
more than it now implies. It meant that Fay’s 
father was half-owner of Silver Heels, the 
Derby fav with the Derby not many 
days distant. The magic of money! Was it to 
be wondered that I began to suffer from an 
inferiority complex? The girl loved so instantly 
beneath the mists of Magdalene Tower had 
seemed so righteously mine In one short 
month I had seen her elevated beyond the 
mortal plane, as though caught up in a chariot 
drawn by horses of dollars to an 
which common humanity 


orite 


( 


{ dollars, 


iltitude at could 


only crane its neck and gaze. 

Ihe recurrence of Lord Daeganstan’s name 
caused me considerable uneasiness Ie was 
about my own age and had been my contem 
porary at Oxford. In the ordinary way I 
| should never have met him, but he was a dis 
tant connection of Aiken, in whose rooms | 
had made his acquaintance. He was a hand 
some young waster, a man in experience, and 


irresistibly attractive. Ifit be true that much is 
forgiven to those who love much, it is even 
more certain that everything is forgiven to 
those who are born to great possessions \ 
poor man’s son would have been banished had 
he committed only one of his many otlences 
but because he had inherited advantages whic! 


should have restrained him, University authori 





ties had irded his wildness with a toler 
ince that bordered on admiration Often 
after being with Fay, I returned to my lonel 
evenin ill of qualms and_ self-despisin 
Who is 1 to claim her? What had I to offer 
\t the best I could provide her with no mor 
an a middle-class environment Wit 
her future could be brilliar In 
xls my love for her seemed utterest sel 
\t the same time I had the wildest 
cl if) \iken. who as a connection of Lord 
Daeganstan sited Fay’s home freely) 
At t vas rapidly changed by th 
“ D> ’ that Daeganstan was m\ ‘ 
Ss I is U inger of losing | 
[ would fight to preserve her honor. \ 
it | lacked could be so shabby as | | 
wert I must make ire ot her befor 
I lost her. Making sure of her meant marrving 
( Financial scruples must go by the board 
rom now forward, circumstances compelled 
ne to act quickly They fell like hammer 
stroke 
lay had tried to persuade me to attend the 
Derby She was sure that Silver Heels wa 
unbeatable, and wanted me to be present 
that | might witness-his triumph. I had 
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various reasons for refusing: 
stated was that 


th me 


whict f 
{ could not afford it 


There 
her 








were others, however, which weighed with me 
more heavily I dared not a ympany ‘pis 
My very existence appeared to have glipne 
her father’s memory. Were I to = 
again, the resentment which our « capade jn 
the river had aroused might bx Vived He ; 
had a for her a far more gorgeoys | 
escort. As half-owner of Silver Heels, he -. | 
his family were attending the races in ‘pe ; 
Daeganstan’s party. Daeganstan was driving i 


his famous four-in-hand. I could 


wuess | 
place that Fay would occupy on the coa 
she would be seated on the bo beside } 
To have to view her from afar, enthroned 
her glory, was more than I could endur 


UT the crisis that filled me with most shri 
ing was the threat of bankruptey. A { 
days previously a stable rumor had got abroa 
that Silver Heels had gone lame and 
the running. 
his backers. I had spoken to Fay 
she had pledged me to secrecy and 


Vas outo 


about 


me that the report was utterly without four 
dation. Without a word to her I had sought 
my father, given reasons sufliciently plausil 


and extracted from him two hundred pounds 
my next six months’ allowance had pla 
it all on Silver Heels and with it my chance 
becoming Fay’s husband. I had the 
stitious feeling of one consulting an orack 


If Silver Heels proved the winner, the finger 


of Providence would have pointed. I shoul 


pocket close on two thousand and set al 


immediate preparations for my honeymoon 
If he lost hat was the disaster that 
made my ‘witnessing his performance 


thinkable. 

When dawn broke, of the day on whicl 
fate was to be decided, it found me alread 
awake. Night had been a delirium. From t! 


moment I had taken my risk, the suspense of 


waiting had been an agony of anxiety. Money 
loss I could have faced, even the disgrace of it 


but mo.icy loss for me would mean the loss 
of everything. 


It was a perfect June day, but 
* as darkly as if London had 
in November fog. I sat close 


in the Temple 


ate rushing out at intervals to snatch a paper 


which at first, if it added nothing to 
knowledge, at least confirmed none of my 
hallucinations. As the morning wore on, ea 
dispatches were printed, for the most part 
dealing with the crowds assembling. Ever 
one who counted seemed to have gone to s 
me butchered. Fay’s name was mention 
prominently, coupled with that of 





Daeganstan in a way that struck me as pur 











posely significant. Then, in the last paper 
] purchased, the blow fell. The stable rumor 
with regard to Silver Heels had again begun 
to circulate It was said that he would 
withdrawn, but this the owners posit 
denied The \ went lurther ‘ I J tt 
he was at the top of his forn But the 
damaging report that was gaining curret 
hinted that he was over-train 

I gave up the tight There were too man 
ywalnst me It seemed as the bay athe 
had done this on purpose At the momet 
when my eagerness should have been reachin 

peak, I sat sunk in apatl ~ 
oused myself to mumble a pet s 

time I was planning t ul 

make confession to my tat! N \ 
had accepted deteat, I drew the Ir " 
Jun unshine. announcing that my roon 
omething had died. Flinging n font 
couch, I tried to accustom my thoughts to 4 
future from which Fay must be eliminat 


Marvellously I drowsed. 
A tapping wakened me 


reo cIscre 


atapp 


ind secret that it sent my memory back t » Fa 
Against all possibility 1t seemed e was © 
the threshold—if not actually, then in sp! 
I pulled out my watch, The race must? 


The result had been panic among 


had assured 


super- 


} + 


yout 


I remember 
been shrouded 


1 
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This NEW way solves women’s oldest hygienic prob- 
lem as the women of constant social or business activity 





our Sheerest, Gayest Gowns 








rl would have it solved ... exquisitely, and by ending 
art the uncertainty of makeshift methods . . . ending, too, 

‘ the bother and embarrassment of disposability. 

. § és. | : 
rd By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 

ur Registered Nurse 

eT 


RESH, charming. immaculate, all day and 
every day beyond all doubt or question—this 
new way is bringing it to millions. 

In your life, it will make a great and refresh- 
' ing difference. It will end the doubts and un- 
at certainties of the old-time sanitary pad. It gives 
back the days women used to lose. 

Eight in every 10 women in the better walks 
of American social and business life have adopted 
er it. Doctors urge it. Highest authorities approve 
it. Virtually every great hospital uses it. 





; These new advantages 

Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. Nurses in wat 
tme France first discovered it. It absorbs and 
holds instantly sixteen times its own weight in 
i moisture. It is five times as absorbent as ordi 
nary cotton pads Kotex also deodorizes by a 
) a new secret disinfectant. And thus solves another 
trying problem. 


pet “Ask for them by naine” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


"Supplied als: 


rsonal service cabinets 
i 


West D, injecting Co. 











Your filmiest, daintiest things . . . 


Wear them now without hesitancy or a moment’s doubt 


Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 





No laundry As 4 N, 
(1) easy to dispose of / \ , 

as a piece of tis 

sue—thus ending 


the trying prob- 
lem of disposal 





or 


\ 
Utter protection— 
Kotex absorbs 16 
times its own weight 


n moisture; 5 times 
that of the ordinary 
otton pad, and it de- 
dorizes, thus assur- 
ing double protection. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind—and in your 
health. 60% of many ills, according to many 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of 
unsafe or unsanitary makeshiit methods. 

There is no bother, no expense of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would a piece of 
tissue—without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, mil- 
lions are turning to this new way. Obtain a 
package today. 

Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
ouly sanitary pad embodying the super-absor- 
bent Cellucotton. It is the only pad made by 
this company. Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 








On sale everywhere 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary 
sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Today begin the Kotex habit 
Note the improvements, mental and physical 
that it brings. Write today for “Personal 
Hygiene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed free on request Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 








= Easy to buy any 
(3) vhere.* Many stores 
keep them re ly 
wrapped in plain 
paper imply heip 
yourself pay the 
clerk, that is all 


Kotex Regular 
65¢ per dozen 
Kotex-Super 
90c per dozen 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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WASHER &DRYER 


Saving Motions & 
Minutes onWashday 


L* f jpamnes the Savage Wringerless clips 
precious minutes from your Mon- 
day washing schedule, it requires no 
nerve straining effort on your part to 


keep pace with it. On the contrary, it 
saves Motions as it Saves Minutes. 


While it is washing a large tubful 
(which it does beautifully in 15 minutes 
or less) you can be cooking, cleaning 
or resting. Instead of rinsing the old 
“hand way” over straining tubs, in just 
two minutes more you “Spin-Rinse” that 
entire load without the slightest strain 
ot effort. Then, instead of “wringing” 


dry, only one minute is Tequired to 
“Spin-Dry” the whole tubful. 

rm Opin-Rinse, Opin-Dry 
Smoothiy, easily, with machine-like 


srecision, lo d after lo id goes into the 
Savage tub and out upon the clothes 
lines in 18 minutes or less; all washed, 
blued, rinsed and dried, without a lost 
minute or wasted motion, without “set” 
or extra tubs, or use of @ sir 
filling ar 1 en ptyur 

The Sa age and electrical ener! 
your mynd even your fondest 
dreams of a laborless washday. You 
can easily prove it. The first step is to 
get the free booklet—write today. 





Ow b 


Made and guaranteed by 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATIO! 
105 Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y. 
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afternoon was growing late. The 
her tapping—persisted 

wasn’t there—couldn’t have 
arrived in the time. Then why was she tapping? 
l'rom the Embankment, from Fleet Street, from 
all the adjacent alleys the voice of London 
swelled, staccato with excitement. It was an 
orchestral voice, uniting many passions, domi 
ted by the shouting of impartial newsboys 
cries were the howl of a_ wolf-pack 
‘Derby winner! Extra special!’ They could 
tell me nothing. They might have guesse:l 
that by the drawn blind 


over; the 
tapping 
Of course, she 


With the calmness of benumbed emotions 
I crossed the room and turned the hand 
There, instead of Fay, stood her mother 


was beyond surprise. Slipping her arm 
through mine, she waited till the door had 
closed; then, tiptoeing against me, she laughed, 
just as Fay would have done 
“You may kiss me if you like.” 
“Vou’re kind,” I said woodenly 
“Why shouldn’t I be?” She eyed m« 
“And why the drawn blind the atmosplh re 
of mourning?” 
“Because I’ve lost everything.’ 
“How?” 
“The Derby 
“You backed the wrong horse? 
I thought that cool, her husband being th« 
ner If ever a frozen smile 
bestowed it 
: My poor boy ‘te 


irchl 


ow given, | 


Was 


| BRUSHED her pity aside, assuming what 
I conceived to be a man-of-the-world’s 
fortitude 
“IT scraped together everything I could beg 


or borrow Now that it’s over and you've 


nothing more to fear from me, I don’t mind 
onfessing. I love Fay, but I hadn’t the means 
to marry her. My idea was to make a killing 
1 took a flyer.” 


“Which horse did you back?” she interrupted 

“Which horse would I back? May I light a 
cigarette?”’ And when it was kindled, ‘There 

as only one entry about which I knew any- 
thing.” 

“Not Silver Heels?” 

“Unfortunately.” 

She grabbed me by the shoulder, thrusting 


into my hand a pink evening paper. Inked 
great headlines I read, “Silver Heels wins 
the Lx rby 
The next thing I remember, the blind had 
been raised. I was sitting huddled in a chair 
nM wa KNneCC ling beside me 
ssed idiot, how much have you made? 


“Ble 


“Two thousand pounds.” 


‘The price of a honeymoon!’ 
I gaped at her; it was she who had said it 
vot 1. The incongruity of the situation flashed 


rm that she, of all persons, should b 


( uraging me to rejoice I scented treacher 
ut she stayed my suspicion 
I’m not your enemy. You're wondering 
t brought me, especially since I knev 
nothing about your wager. I’ve been longing 
10 t you. It’s been diflicult to slip awa 
loda i m tirst chance Instead of at 
fendi the Derby | borrowed one of Fas 
yeadaches She waited for me to help he 
Then you've known all along about Ia 
T ( 
She nodded “Tm romantic Kneelit 
beside me, a silver witch, she gathered m 
a wa t her breast “T married for love 
That ow Fay must marry.” 
Ibu ot a man as poor as I am? 


Whom else? She loves you 
I had thought there was another 
There i Lord Daeganstan 
reason we must hurry Her 
don t torce me to be disloyal.” 
I’m ready tomorrow = 
“Not so as that 
on her being presented at court. 
only three weeks to wait.” 
Then the day after.” 


He's 
father 


the 


But 


He’s set his heart 
Phat means 
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So there, in the late afternoon sunshine 
without consulting Fay, we arranged the details 
of her wedding. The ceremony would haye 
to be civil, in order that no word might leg 
out beforehand. Only we thre 
admitted to the secret. We agreed that ever 
my father must not be told 
accounting for fathers. They formed a kind 
of trades union. They usually sided with eac 
other against their children, attributing thej; 
precision to a keener sense of honor, 

*But afterward,” 1 questioned 
vou? 

She 





were to by 


Chere wasn & 


‘what about 
wrinkled her nose—a trick Fay ha 
learned from her—and patted me tlirtatioys 
“Don’t let’s think about it. If I ask yoy 
a second time to kiss you, will YOu promis 
not to tell me that I’m kind? 
\nd when I responded, 
rebuked me, “not crush me 
do we celebrate?” 
Verrey’s for dinner 
Impire afterward. 


“Kiss me,” |: 
\nd now, where 


I suggested and the 


“That'll mean not home till eleven,” 
retlected. “T'll have to think up ex 
which I haven’t had to do since Dan car 


courting. But he'll probably be 
I'll chance it.” 

She was gay as a prospective bride. Or 
might have supposed that she and I | 
and her daughter—had just completed ar 
rangements to married. The West Er 
was thronged with merrymakers—people back 


celebrating 


not | 


be 


from the races who, like myself, had fallen 
heir to unexpec ted fortunes She took n 
arm possessively as I shouldered my wa 


through them. 

*“You’re such a load off my 
never have been polite to 
relation.” 

In the darkness of the taxi on the homeward 
drive I very nearly persuaded myseli that Fa 
sat beside me. Her features in the dimness 
Her intonation. Her trustful hand snuggle 
in mine. Her slender body ho 


mind. I could 
Daeganstan as a 


cring a 








me \t the moment of parting, even the 
secrecy. 

“Til get out—vou stay.” 

Then the explanation of tenderness a 
philanthropy: “Have I made a good sub 
tute? Kiss your fairy mother-in-law good 
night.” 

I 
NEXT day Fay accused me of having 
1 flirted with her mother 

“But it’s a good sign,” she forgave me. “It 

proves you can be tactful. So can I 


never guess what I was doing 
\ bus was halting near to where we 





pass . 
“Let's board it,” L suggested “We ca 


talk so much more pleasant! 


Phat we did not trouble to inquire 1 
nation was characteristic of us. When we 
] nal 
eated on the roof, as on a moving Island 


peered at me mischievously 
“T was be ing proposed to 
“The cheek of the fellow!” [ ex 
It developed that about the 
thousand pounds was raising | 





to ecstasy, Lord Daeganstar ( 
it he also saw the tinge: ro 
pomting 
With Fay perched beside ni the bo 
while he drove, on the way back to Londo! 
had urged her to make the day a record 
It’s that already!” she had |! iid h m ; 
Whereupon he had become so « splicit tha 
she had given him every reaso! iort of ar 


that her alle tion vere 

engaged. To do that might 

an appeal to her father 
“Then what did you do?” 


nouncing 





“Kept him hoping-—-extracted a pro™ 
that he wouldn’t press me till alter my saa 
appearance. He'll learn the trut he day alt 


’ ther 
when he reads that we've eloped. Mo 


agrees that I’ve acted wisely.” 
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“But in the interval—the three weeks while 
you keep him on the hook?” 

” «pl have to be nice enough to him not to 
let him get discouraged.” : 

“Have to be with him, when we might be 

wre 4 e 
— darling, if I do anything else, all the 
fat will be in the fire. It'll be harder for me 
than for you.” = 

Reluctantly I admitted the superiority of 
her sacrifice. She rewarded me by discussing 
plans for our honey moon. he topic proved 
so congenial that we discovered ourselves at 
Hampstead without having had the least idea 
that that was where we were going. 

During the walk over the Heath that fol- 
lowed, we became poets, — self-intoxicated. 
Strange names fell from our lips—names of 
places fragrant as flowers in ancient gardens; 
places which till now we had scarcely believed 
existed. We plucked them at random, gathered 
them into bouquets, tossed them behind us as 
unworthy of our rapture. Chenonceaux, Mag- 
giore, Como, Naples. Then we changed and 
reblended them, savoring their perfume. And 
all the while in the valley to the southward 
London crouched like a panther, pretending to 
ignore us 

More often than not, in the days that fol- 
lowed, when I was expecting her, it was her 
mother who arrived. 

“She couldn't come, Timmy. You'll have 
to put up with your fairy mother-in-law. 
Make the best of it. Help me clear some 
of these packages into trunks.” 

I grew to love Fay’s mother. She was so 
natural, so simple-hearted, in her sympathy 
with youth so young. She had sly talks with 
me, designed to prepare me for the future. 

“Don't expect too much from her,” she 
warned me. “Everybody's spoiled her. Tell 
yourself that you're going to be disappointed, 
but remember always that vou, too, are going 
todisappoint her. Marriage is a cruel game—a 
sort of double blindman’s-bulf. You bandage 
the eyes of two perfectly nice children, spin 
them around, and push them into a vacant 
room to lose and, perhaps, refind each other. 
Keep your temper and go easy with her.” 

Such warnings were disconcerting. If she 
foresaw disaster, why wasn’t she siding with 
her husband? She was sorting the trousseau 
away in a trunk when I asked her. Still 
kneeling, she glanced back at me. Her hands 
grew quiet 

“Because vou love her. If she missed vou, 
she might try to buy love. Any woman who 
does that gets exactly what she pays for. For 
Fay her mere worth wouldn’t be 
enough.” 

I grew conscious-stricken at involving Mrs. 
Wendover so deeply in my dangers. 

“When your husband finds out, 
terribly , 


money’s 


he'll be 





angry 
“Not more angry than I should have been 
had he married her to Lord Daeganstan.” 
She caught my hands. “Make what this is 


going to cost me worth the trouble.” 


10 


MY WEDDING morning, which I ought to 
~~ remember clearly, is in many respects a 
blur. I too stunned by its unreality to 
feel anything strongly. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to accept as real an experience which 
occurs lor the first time. The end of hoping, 


whether it is gain or loss, is its own anesthetic. 
} j . ; 4 

On the drive to the registrar’s, we sat packed 

closely, knees touching, Fay and her mother 


on the back seat, I facing them on the front. 
I kept telling myself as I gazed at Fay, “So 
this is the girl I'm going to marry!’ It was 
as though I had seen her before only at a dis- 
tance. “What will she be like?” I speculated 

Phen, in the irrelevant way one’s mind works 
during crises, my memory wandered back 
to a little boy crouched against his Grannie’s 
knees, studying the marriage service. 


Always? 


“When is always, Grannie?” 
She stoops above him, blinking behind her 


spectacles. She runs her finger beneath the Y 
line, “Till death us do part.” 
“That’s a long while, Grannie.” : MUN- 
Fearing questions too intrusive, she becomes | 
absorbed in her crocheting. 
ane tanned-dry 
a 


Fay refused to let me guess what she was | 
This NEW cleanser 


remembering. Whenever I tried to meet her 
eyes, she glanced away with a slow smile. 
“She knows I’m frightened. Because she 
for the skin helps 
very much to soften 
and whiten it. 


isn’t, she’s laughing.” 

Then I heard the ghost of her thoughts. 

“You did it yourself, Timmy. You didn’t 
have to. What a goose you are!” 

As though a window in the darkness had 
opened, I leaned beside her, watching what 
she was watching. A boy and a girl together 
on a sunlit river. Their punt wedged fast in 
rushes. Their first kiss exchanged. In the in 
stant the knowledge dawned on me that she 
had never been inaccessible; she had planned | 
this result from the start. 








Dek! NG our absence my rooms had been in 

vaded and a wedding breakfast spread. On 
account of shortness of time we had deemed 
it wise to make it modest. The boat-train, by 
which we were to travel, left Victoria at two 
o'clock. When we chose it, the fear of Fay’s 
father was overshadowing us. The possib ity 
of his eleventh-hour interference had loomed 
large. To place ourselves beyond his clutches 
had seemed more profitable than valor. Now, 
speaking for myself, I rather regretted out 
hurry. But it proved a blessing by narrowing 
the chances for sentiment. The tirst duty 
to perform was to see the maid off with the 
luggage. There was so much of it: one small 
cabin-trunk for me, two 1.ountainous ones 
for Fay, together with suitcases and _hat- 
boxes. It recalled the deluge I had witnessed 
at the Mitre. The maid having been dis 
patched with precise instructions on what part 
of the station to await our coming, we sat 
down to celebrate our nuptials. 

“I wish she were going with us,” Fay re- 
marked plaintively. ‘Who will pack for me?” 

Then she caught my eye. For the moment 
she had forgotten her new relative. 

“Can you?” her eyes twinkled. 

“I'll try,” mine promised. 

We had to eat and talk at the same time, | 
our margin was so short. Fay’s hunger was as 
genuine as my own. It was probably for her, 
as it was for me, the first meal of the morning 
It had seemed more reverent to go to one’s 
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marriage fasting. But now, in the light of a — "3 
fact accomplished, the adventure had turned all 
out to be a delightful jest. Then I noticed . ~% 
that Mrs. Wendover was only pretending to 
join us, nibbling and sipping. Fay noticed it, Will TE WITCH helps to freshen skin 
too. At once, ina silently arranged conspiracy, tanned and weathered b ndue ex- 
we began to make much of her. Shaking her posure to sun and wind. | end 
head bravely, she gave each of us a hand. sensitive skin t s a bland, pleasant 
“Don’t tempt me, my dears. I couldn't.” non-irrit thorough clea 
Fay struck directly at the cause of her gives a d fe when used 
trouble. ‘When shall you tell him2” regularl soap f ace, hands 
“The moment I reach home.” and in the bath 
“Poor little mother!” WHITE WITCH lathers quickl 
“Please, not pity.” t or cold water, al ird wate 
‘But you'll get all the blame. Timmy and freel Li vic \ 
I deserve it. [ll write him from Paris.” rease and stains from the ski 
Her mother pushed back her chair. Tears soft and s 
had sprung to her eyes. She was struggling Children’s dirty little hands and 
with emotion. “Children, it’s time.’ ire cleansed g but thoroug b 
The form her words took must have roused WHITE WITCH; ttle does an ama 
some sleeping memory perhaps of herself ing amount I! work rp st 
when she was vounger and of Fay when she was order. Handy screw-top can sanita 
little. The clock striking the bed-time hour. for all the far ‘Ever ike a fresh 
Firelight stories. Flitting, nightgowned tig cake.’ 
ures. Tired feet grown silent. Cots in white Ask y i ) 
array. Whatever her memories, they were pec, pene page age 
intolerable. She choked in her smiling. hee tie “i 
“Children, it’s time. You mustn’t see me noe ~> op heen e conn ATION, 
cry 








On the other side of the door there was a 
sudden tapping. One solution was in my 
mind—Mr. Wendover. 
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HAT easier way to 
serve guests on a hot 
summer day than to open a 
tin of R & R Boned Chicken, 
and quickly prepare a salad 
or some dainty sandwiches? 
And your guests will love 
them. 
The most economical form 


in which to purchase chicken. 
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“Let me do the talking,” I whispered. 

With as bold a front as a bridegroom could 
muster, I flung the door wide Across the 
threshold I saw my own father. 

He had the habit of dodging in on me at 
the Temple. He could never be persuaded 
that 1 was not still a little boy. He scarcely 
ever empty-handed. Sometimes he 
brought money. Sometimes a theater ticket. 
More often, something seen in a shop which 
had suggested me to him. “I thought I noticed 
; getting short of shirts,’ he would 
account for his visit. “I thought I noticed—” 
He always thought he had noticed something 
1 required. His announcement as to why he 
had come invariably commenced with an im- 
plied apology. I know now that there was 


came 


were 


you 


rarely « moment when, consciously or sub 
consciously, he was not thinking of me. And 
there he stood across the threshold—an 


unbidden guest, the accustomed present in his 


hand, having arrived accidentally within five 
minutes of our departure. With a pang of 
remorse I realized that all my life he had been 
aiting just across the threshold in the hope 
that one dav he might find himself wanted. 

Catching sight of company, he endeavored 
to excuse himself. “You're occupied. I'll 
come back later.” 

“If you don't come in now, you'll find 
us gone,” I told him. “We've only a few 
moments.” 

He threw a puzzled glance round the room 

he entered, the disordered meal, the 
rosted wedding-cake, the faintly perfumed 
owers glowing white as virgins. 


I introduced him. 

“Mrs. Wendover, this is my 
lather, this young lady is Fay.” 

Thinking my explanation insufficient, Mrs. 
Wendover added, “Fay is my daughter.” 

“I recognized her at once 
courteously her 
papers.” 
Thev stared at 


father. And, 


* my father bowed 


face has been a good deal 
n the 
one another, at a loss how 
proceed 

1 pulled out my 


We're catching the 


Paris. We ought 
FATHER seized the topic 


\ 
M He turned t« 


watch. “Time's flying 
two o'clock boat-train for 
to be moving.” 


“For Paris!” 
Fav and her mother. **How 
envious gadabout Americans make us! 
You think more of a trip from London 
to Paris than we do of a ride in the under- 


ground,” 


you 


no 


“But I'm not going.”” Mrs. Wendover 
tried to break the news to him. 

Your daughter journeying alone?” Imi 
tating mv action, he consulted the hour. 
1'}l wait here for you, Timmy. If you're 


-ceing her off, you can’t delay much longer.” 

Whether he was hiding his head ostrich 
vise or sincerely unaware of what was hap- 
pening, I had no means of divining. All I 
knew was that a boat-train delayed for no 
man. even though he was newly married. 

‘But I'm not seeing her off, Father; I'm 
accompanying her I rested my hand on 
his shoulder. ‘There were reasons for secrecy. 
I'n I wish now Id told you.” 

“Told me!” 

He had shaken off my hand and was gripping 
my arm desperately. The starved look that I 


SOTTY. 


remembered had crept into his eyes. He 
cemed about to whimper like a child. His lips 
were quivering, as though they had been 
dealt an unseen blow. 

I released myself gently. “There’s not a 
minute to spare. Surely you've guessed? 
I'm not trving to be unkind. Fay and I were 


married this morning.” 

He didn’t stagger or create a scene as | 
had dreaded. Click! It was as though an 
iron shutter had descended—a sort of emotion 
proof stage-curtain. He was gleaming at me 
with the blank reserve of a stranger. 

“In that case I congratulate you.” 

Mrs. Wendover crossed the room with well- 


Always? 


intended compassion. “Dr. Powell, I know 
how you must feel. When they're gone I'}] 
explain, if you care to listen.” 

He assumed his grave consultiny-room 
manner. “A father always cares to hear the 
details of his boy’s wedding, especially when 


he’s been forgotten till everything is over. 
Across his shoulder Mrs. Wendover signed 


to us to go. Half-way down the stairs, Fay 
broke from me and darted back. As she 
rejoined me, she called in a weepy voic 

“It isn’t for long, Mother.” 

Hours later, as the Channel steamer ap- 


proached the elms of France, Fay spoke, with 
a touch of sadness in her voice. “This was 
the hour I appointed for Lord Daeganstan to 
consult my father,” she said. ‘*None of 


them, 

unless Mother, who may not be allowed, will 
ever nod to us again.” 

Remembering the strange expression I had 


seen in my father’s eyes, I was inclined to 
agree with her. 
“Its the price lor being together 


“Together!” Her face lit up with the glad- 
ness for which I had waited For better, 
for worse. For richer, for poorer. In sickness 
and in health.’ ” 

She hesitated over pronouncing the final 


desolation, for which no bright alternative is 
stated 


**Till death us do part,’ *’ I completed the 


ritual. 

HERE on a Channel steamer, midway be- 

tween England and France, we were truly 
married. The hurried ceremony before the 
registrar had not counted. But now the wind 
swept communion of sea and clouds became 
the parable of our unitedness. For the first 
time since we had been declared man and wife 


we discovered in our relation something bigger 
than adventure 

Looking back from this distance, I marvel 
at the gentleness of Fay’s understanding. I 
was exactly her opposite. My training had 
been one of repression, whereas hers had 
developed the most cheerful candor. She had 
never been taught to conceal her liking for 
masculine companionship. To a girl of her 
fearlessness, to be married must seemed 
absolutely natural. It would have been par- 
donable in her had she despised me for my 
hesitancies, as a duckling taking to the water 
might have despised a chicken shivering on 


have 


the bank. But I know now something which 
I would not have believed then—that she 
loved me infinitely more than I loved her. 


In some ways, had she known it, she was a lost 
toy recovered. I felt that especially as I sat 
watching her before the mirror, dabbing her 
palms with perfume and brushing her shining 
hair. My sharpest recollection from childhood 
was of a small boy who had watched another 
adored woman going through the self-same 
motions. 

It had been fun to be initiated into the 
mysteries of her wardrobe, helping her pile her 
ribboned silks and laces. 

‘As though you were a doll,” I told her. 

“All to make me splendid for you,” she 
nodded. 

For me! Marriage meant so very much more 
than | had imagined. What a tremendous 
lot I had to live up to! So this was how a girl 
dressed to make herself attractive to the man 
she loved! I was considerably surprised at the 
web-like gauziness of her attire, so costly and 
un-useful. The old game of doing sums in my 
head restarted. How much could I do without 
to make two thousand pounds last longer? 
But I was wise enough to let fall no hint ot 
my calculations. 

‘We were issuing from the hotel when the 
porter ran after us, waving a telegram. She 
was before me in snatching it. 

“From Daddy.” 

But having opened it, her excitement faded. 
“That’s funny! How did he know? Mother 


was the only person who had our address. 
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She handed me the slip of paper. I read: 
ng ratulations. Aiken.” 
I leaped to a conclusion, 
he stays at: he’s often 
guessed I would know no other. 


.is is the hotel 
mentvoned it. He 
Good old 


Aiken! It’s awfully decent of him.” 

She lanced at me shrewdly. “Do you 
think so?” : ; : 

I set her lack of gratitude down to disap- 


pointment. “I'll have to drop him a line.” 


The incident, as far as Aiken was concerned, 
was forgotten. But throughout the day her 
anxiety to receive some word from her family 
kept cropping up. Through dazzling boule- 
vards, shadowy churches, silent galleries, the 
dread and hope of such a communication 
stalked beside her. From the Café de Paris, 
where we lunched, she had me telephone the 
hotel to discover whether telegrams or letters 
had arrived. Nothing. I did my best to com- 
fort her 

“It's t oon. They wouldn't telegraph. 
They'll write I myself am expecting some- 
thing from my father I'm not disturbed. 
They ma lelay tor days with the idea of 
punt ny 

Then. i effort to distract her, I took her 


shopping. From the first she would have 
preferred to go shopping, but the best way 


to deliver her from temptation had seemed to 
be to lead her off on a sight-seeing tour. 
There were imits to the possibilities ol two 
thousand pounds. I feared that her passion 


for self-adornment might get the better of her. 
Her interest in the Louvre and the architectural 
splendors of Notre Dame had proved half 
hearted; the thought of the latest fashions 
tantalized her. In a little notebook which she 
carried she had the addresses of all the forefront 
creators down. While to me Paris 
Revolution, genius in attics, 
Dumas, Flaubert, Daudet, to her it was equally 


written 


suggested the 


sacred ground for the more contemporary 
reason that it sheltered Paquin and Callot 
Soeurs. Now that she was unhappy, expense 


beeame no object. I succumbed to her weak- 
ness handsomely. 
“IT long to see 


I've bought lor 


you wearing something that 
vou.” 


N° SOONER said than we were in a taxi 


racing toward the Champs-Elysées, where 


more fortunes have been squandered on cos- 
tumers than were ever lost at the gaming- 
tables of Monte Carlo. High spirits were 
restored as if by magic. Our afternoon was 


spent in a diversion which would have bored a 
husband of longer standing. But for me, 
1 novice, it was another exciting step in mys- 
terious initiation. I was learning not only 
about my own wife, but about women—pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds. I sat in salons 
of oriental languor, watching slim sultanas 
posturing and parading. The parade was 
halted at my slightest sign of appreciation. 
The proud young female whose latest garb 
had won my approval was beckoned to ap- 


proach my presence. There she stood in 
haughty humility like a captive. Without 
Fay beside me, I should s« arcely have dared to 
raise my eyes. But now I felt like King 


\hasuerus, enthroned with his consort in his 
palace at Shushan, passing judgment on the 
maidens of his kingdom. It was my 
approbation that was sought—not Fav’s. 
For the first time in my life | was wielding the 
scepter; my masculine supremacy as provider 
Was established 


choicest 


“Monsieur, ’e like that. Monsieur, ’e ’ave 
food taste. Madame, in that she look rav- 
ishing 

The sun sank lower beyond my palace 
Windows, The sultanas changed their robes 
and reentered through parted curtains, dis- 


playing themselves tirelessly to increase the 
delight ol man. 

Strange that it had not occurred to me before 
that I had the right to be delighted! Stranger 


to recall the blindness of my bachelor days! 


Always? 


“All this power will I give thee if thou wilt 
bow down and worship me." Woman was 
the more gorgeous half of life; I wanted to be 
alone with Fay that I might tell her. In my 
gratitude I grew reckless. 
was laid aside. But when it came to a decision, 
Fay would accept only one; the others we 
would consider tomorrow. The gown she 
chose was of jade silk embroidered with blue 
dragons, just such an one as Vashti might 
have worn in the palace at Shushan. Since it 
fitted her exactly, we paid for it and took it 
with us, 

“Madame, she ’ave 
far as the 


a perfect figure.’ As 


pavement flattery followed us. 
‘We search all France, and we ‘ave not a 
manequin with a figure comparable to 


Madame’s.” 

“Made rather a hole in your pocket, didn’t 
it?”’ Fay joked me on the homeward drive. 
“When your money’s all spent, I'll hire out my 
perfect figure—become a manequin.”’ Then, 
seriously, ““Weren’t you a bit bow over 
by the price r 

rhe Are de Triomphe rose carved against a 
primrose sky. We turning I 


into the 
Avenue d'léna. Everything conspired to make 
me lordly. 


led 


were 


“It was worth it. But those other frocks 
you have in your trunks, did they cost as 
much?” 

“More, most of them.” 

I lapsed into thoughtfulness. What would 


happen when her trousseau was worn out 
Her first inquiry on regaining the hotel was 
for telegrams or letters. Nothing. 


“Then I'll write and stir them up,” she 

announced. 
WHILE she scribbled, redrafted, and tore 
up, I passed the time writing to Aiken. 


It was an indiscreet sort of epistle—the kind 
Columbus might have sent, descriptive of the 
New World he had discovered. Or perhaps it 
was more likea testimonial toa patent medicine. 
Marriage had cured all my ills; I recommended 
him to try it. She was still scratching away 
industriously; a small girl she seemed to me, 
composing a prize-essay. She chewed her pen, 
made blots on the paper, frowned in retlec- 
tion, and raced on again. By her refusal to 
acknowledge my presence, I guessed her un- 
unwillingness to be disturbed. Somewhat 
reluctantly I set about appeasing my father. 

This second letter was more soberly phrased. 
I apologized for having omitted him from my 
plans and explained the necessity. I should 
have put him into a false position; honor 
would have compelled him to betray me to 
Mr. Wendover. 

“It was the wisest step I could have taken,”’ 
I concluded. 


She was still hard at it. I watched her 
Realizing that my scrutiny impeded her, | 
withdrew to dress for the theater. Even 
when I reentered, she still had not ended. 


Passing out on to the balcony, I traced the 
incandescence of boulevards, amusing myself 
by imagining all the lovers’ stories that were 
being lived down there. Love was the only 
possession that mattered. The moment you 
loved, you became King of Babylon, though 
your sole wealth was the loose change in your 
pocket. I marveled at my intensity, the more 
because I was the son of my father. 

*At last!” she called to me. 

Coming in from the night, the golden glow 
of the salon dazzled me. I stood framed in 
the window blinking. 

“May I read it to you?’ 

There were [ 


she questioned. 

reams of it. “I don’t regret 
anything,” it started. “Every hour [’m 
with Timmy, I regret it less and less.”’ 

But the valiant note was not kept up. It 
began to fade with her defence of her mother. 
It disappeared almost entirely with her de- 
fence of herself. There were passages as 
homesick and petitioning as if they had been 
written by a child of twelve. 
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» Slice Your 
>» CHOCOLATES! 


Had you ever thought of OhHenry! 

iS oes EIGHT delicious choco- 
> lates in one? 

Slicethrough thatmellowest of milk 
> chocolate, through thetender, 
> crunchy nuts, that creamiest of 

butter creamsand the luscious, 

lingering caramel. 
P And instantly, you have EIGHT 
> delicious bon-bons ready for tea, 
p bridge, after dinner or any other 
social gathering. 
> Think of the rare convenience of 
always having fine candy in the 
eee instead of a box, a bar 
or two! And a quality candy that 


every one loves! Forno. 25 choco- 
. lates are finer in quality or made with 
more infinite care. Serve Oh Henry! 


sliced, any time to any one! 


Williamson Candy Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Even more than faith in Wheary 
standards inspire the growing pref- 
erence for the Wheary Wardrola. 
A child's strength can roll it open; 
a touch closes it, protecting its 
contents from dust and “light fin- 
gers’ in hotel rooms; there are no 
rumpled rugs; no marks on bare 
floors; yet no rollers exposed to 
damage in transit. The solid base 
isa bulwark against breakage, sav- 
ing repairs; prevents tipping; keeps 
out the dirt of baggage rooms. 


See the new VACATION and VARSITY 
SPECIALS now on display by Wheary mer- 
chants. Also the WHEARY TRAVELITE 
for automobile travel. Booklet on request 


Whueary Trunk Company, Racine, Wis. 
The only trunk manufacturer honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the W orld 


Canadian Manufacturers: M. Langmuir Mfg. C o., Ltd., Toronto 
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be loved; she couldn’t live without their love. 
She had acted as she had because she had 
needed my love as well. Pages and pages 
of how much I meant to her, my chivalry, 
my talents—her certainty of the distinguished 
name I would make for myself. Compliments 
boastful they seemed pitiful apologies. 
Actually they were the deeper feelings she had 
hidden from me. 

“Will it dé?” she begged. 

It was impossible to criticize such out- 
pourings. “Everything will come all right, 
Darling.” 

She was eager to believe whatever I told her. 

“Seal the envelope ’’ she requested. ‘“Any- 
thing you have a hand in will bring me 
uck.” 

\s though it were a valentine, laughingly 
we posted it. Then we dressed her in.the new 
gown I had bought, and set out for the Folies- 
Bergére. 

“IT hadn’t guessed you were homesick.” 

“But I'm not. It was writ’ng to them 
made me remember. When I'm Timmy’s, 
how could I be homesick?” 

She seemed to think that her letter had 
made me doubtful; that in writing it she had 
somehow mistrusted me; that she must make 
every effort to erase the bad impression. 

In the taxi she rested her head against my 
shoulder. “Yours,” she murmured In the 
theater, directly lights were lowered, her hand 
crept into mine. After the performance it 
was she who chose the café where we had sup- 
| per—a boulevard café wi_h green tables on the 
pavement, 


SO 


“Because,” she whispered, “beneath the 
stars we seem more one ”’ 

She cou'd not eat until I coaxed her, she was 
so disturbed by tenderness. 

“You've got to be sure of me, Timmy.” 

“But, Fay darling, I am.” 

“T wasn’t certain.” 
| I suppose today, were I to meet our counter- 
| parts as we were that evening, I should set 
them down as sentimental puppies, but to me 
then our condition seemed majestic Here 
at last was romance for which I had thirsted. 
It was so satisfying that I envied no one. 


Always? 


Mr. Wendover was welcome to his millions, 
Bob Aiken to his attainments 

We were moon-struck, but Paris was moon- 
struck with us. The polished boulevard, 
flowing by, was a silver river. Every couple 
passing, every couple seated near us, seemed 
in love. Eyes spoke in comprehending glances, 
Beneath tables hands stole nearer, signaled 
and touched. There was something almost 
tragic in so much longing. Sharing my dream- 
ing, opposite me drooped the wistful girl. 

“Enough?” 

She slipped an obedient arm through mine. 
We drifted noiselessly as reflections in a mirror. 
We might have been invisible for all the notice 
we attracted. Other lovers saw nothing save 
each other. They sat spellbound at little 
green tables on the pavement, each table a 
green world complete in itself with passion. 

In the taxi, ““Happy?” I whispered. 

Hours afterward, in a moonlit room, she 
answered, “So happy.” 

20 
morning. when the breakfast 
was brought up, her quest for 
began afresh. When there was none, 
feigned to be philosophic. 

“What do you think it means?” 

“That they're taking time to recover.” 

“You don’t think,” her voice sank, ‘they've 
cast me off forever?” 

I led her to a mirror. 

“Look into that. Is it likely?” 

Full a full minute she examined her reflected 
loveliness, her gray, almond-shaped eyes, her 
mass of bronzy hair, her pale skin flushed 
with the languor of sleep, her tender bosom 
rising and falling. 

“Quite likely.” 
each other.” 

“And we won't spoil 
honeymoon?” 

She wheeled round on me, taking my face 
between her hands. 

“Not one minute of it.” 

Curious how neither of us looked furtner 
than our honeymoon, as though it were the 
extreme limit of our happiness! 
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Then, bravely, “We have 


one minute of our 
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ahead of the steam and cause a disagreeable 
knocking called ‘“‘water hammer.” It will be 
necessary to call in a reliable heating con- 
tractor in this case and have him remedy the 
difficulty. 

In a hot water system it is necessary to 
open the air valves to permit the air to escape 
from the system when it is filled at the begin- 
ning of the heating season. If after the system 
has been in operation one or more radiators 
not heat properly, again vent the air. 
Sometimes air gets into the radiators when 

the water level is permitted to drop. If vou 
have any radiators which consistently heat 
poorly while others are all right, doubtless the 
trouble is in the piping and can be overcome 
}only by a corrective change 

The methods of insuring proper heating 
from a warm air furnace were outlined in 
“Heating the House with Warm Air’ in the 
| April. 1926. issue of Good Housekeeping. 
| The method of firing a furnace or a boiler 
| will depend upon the fuel used and the pre- 
| vailing atmospheric conditions. When any fire 
lis started, all the dampers should be opened 
| wide. When the fuel is burning freely, check 
ithe fire by closing the dampers to such a 
position that the results desired are obtained. 
| This regulation of dampers and checks must 
be worked out for each installation. It will 
be found that with coke and the larger sizes 
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The Heating Plant Needs Attention 


Continued from page 86 


of coal a strong draft is not needed. With the 
finer grades of coal a stronger draft is necessary. 
The reason for this is that there are larger air 
passages through the bed of larger-sized coal 
with relatively small resistance to the flow of 
air through it, but with the smaller sizes of 
coal it is more diflicult for the air to flow 
through. 

During the active heating season it is 
usually better to keep the firepot full, and 
in other than magazine-fed boilers to fire at 
frequent intervals instead of once a day. 
The reason for this is that the larger quantity 
of coal necessitated by infrequent firing acts 
like a blanket and prevents absorption of heat 
from the live coals. ; 

The ashes must be removed from the fire 
bed and the ash pit cleaned at least once a day. 
It is necessary when using some grades of 
fuel to remove the clinkers daily, but usually 
once a week will be found often enough. Do 
not shake the fire too much when cleaning, 
but stop when live coals drop through the 
grates. 

Do not let the ashes pile up in the ash 
pit, but remove them after the fire has heen 
shaken. If the ashes are not removed, a 
burned or warped grate may be the result. 
By spraying the ashes before removing them, 
much of the dust and dirt may be avoided. 
This will save work for the housekeeper. 











